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THE ORIGIN AND AUTHORITY OF THE 
BIBLICAL CANON ACCORDING TO THE 
CONTINENTAL REFORMERS. 


I. LUTHER AND KARLSTADT. 


IN a previous paper I have tried to analyse the history of the 
Canon in the Anglican Church of the sixteenth century more 
definitely and precisely than has been done previously. I have 
shewn that the Canon in question has very slight, if any, 
ecclesiastical authority, and I have traced it through Coverdale’s 
unauthorized translation of the Bible, in which it first appeared, 
to the continental reformers. If this view can be justified, it 
makes it particularly important for us to try and understand the 
nature and basis of the Bible Canon as accepted by these foreign 
reformers, a question upon which, notwithstanding German dili- 
gence, by no means the last word has been said. 

The continental movement was intended by those who initiated 
it, namely, the men of the New Learning, the Humanists, to be 
a reformation and nota revolution. With them, again, it was more 
a philosophical than a purely theological movement. It dealt with 
the initial question of what was the true method of analysing 
truth and acquiring knowledge. It was an accident of the position 
that so much of the discussion converged upon the theological 
arena, due to the great space that theology had occupied hitherto 
in the serious studies of mankind. What the men of the New 
Learning really rebelled against, in fact, was scholasticism, whose 
essence was the application of a priori and syllogistic reasoning not 
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to testing the validity of the thinking process, but to the enhance- 
ment of knowledge and the discovery of Truth; results which, 
disguise the method as we may, can only be arrived at by induction. 

The appeal from the scholastic to the more or less inductive 
method of theological study speedily led to the abandonment of 
such a vade mecum of the contents of the Bible as the Sententiae 
of Peter Lombard, and a reversion to the Bible text itself. This 
again led to a demand for that text in its oldest and purest 
form, and in the original languages in which it was written, 
Hebrew and Greek, the study of which now received a great 
impetus everywhere. 

The two most famous revivers and disseminators of the study 
of Hebrew and Greek respectively, as is well known, were 
John Reuchlin, who was born on the 28th of December, 1455, 
and Erasmus, who was born ten years later. Reuchlin, who was 
an accomplished linguist, was the first to introduce the serious 
study of Greek and Hebrew into the German universities. It 
was, however, as a Hebrew scholar and as the author of the 
Linguae Hebraicae Rudimenta that his influence was most far- 
reaching. He was virtually the first Christian writer of the 
Renaissance who had a scholar’s knowledge of Hebrew, the study 
of which had hitherto been limited to the Jews, and he became 
steeped in Hebrew thought. His Bible was essentially the 
Hebrew Bible, which, like Jerome, he treated as the primitive 
verity, and he opposed to the fashionable scholasticism of the 
schoolmen a scholasticism of his own, which has been described 
as a Pythagorean-Platonic-Cabalism, in which he initiated a 
mystical method of interpreting the Bible in the spirit of the 
- mediaeval Jews. While Reuchlin’s Cabalism died with him, his 
zeal for the Hebrew text of the Bible survived him and became the 
moving principle of Biblical criticism among the Reformers. He 
was also an active spirit among the professors, both at Tiibingen 
and Heidelberg, and, what was perhaps more far-reaching, he 
was one of those who founded the University of Wittenberg, 
where his grand-nephew and pupil Melanchthon became (on his 
nomination) professor of Hebrew and Greek. 

While Reuchlin claimed the privilege exercised by Jerome of 
criticizing and amending the Biblical text according to the new 
lights derived from his linguistic studies, it was always in 
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subordination to the authority of the Church, to which he insisted 
to the very end that private judgement ought ultimately to 
submit. He would have nothing to do with Luther's and 
Melanchthon’s revolt from the Church, and in fact he virtually 
disinherited the latter on this very ground. This was also the 
attitude of most of the prominent Humanists, including their 
great coryphaeus Erasmus. 

Erasmus had views about the relative merits of the Bible 
books, but he submitted his judgement in the matter to that of 
the Church. These are the words he used in reply to the censures 
of the Sorbonne professors on the subject : 

‘Iuxta sensum humanum nec credo epistolam ad Hebraeos esse Pauli 

aut Lucae, nec secundam Petri esse Petri, nec Apocalypsin esse Ioannis 
apostoli. ... Si tamen titulos recipit Ecclesia, damno dubitationem 
meam ; plus apud me valet expressum Ecclesiae iudicium quam ullae 
rationes humanae’ (Declar. ad censuram facult. theol. Paris, Op. ix 
864). 
Like the other Humanists, he was willing to press criticism as 
far as it would go, with one qualification, namely, that it did 
not transcend the definitions and pronouncements of the Church, 
which he, like them, deemed to be infallible, and to which he 
always claimed that he was prepared to submit. 

The seed which Reuchlin sowed at Wittenberg fell on 
fruitful soil. It was natural that a university whose patron 
was Saint Augustine, and several of whose early professors 
were Augustinian friars, should cultivate the theological 
method of Augustine, which was so good an antidote to 
scholasticism, and should make much of the study of the 
Bible and of the languages necessary to its complete appre- 
hension. Among the professors were two friends who had 
been fellow students at Erfurt—Andreas Bodenstein, known 
from the place of his birth-as Karlstadt, and Luther. The 
former, who was born in 1480, was three years older than the 
latter. They differed much in temperament and for a time 
also in views. While Karlstadt was still a devoted propounder 
and defender of scholasticism, Luther had been early imbued 
with the thoughts and methods of Augustine and with the 
fervour and mental habit of the mystic Tauler. 

Karlstadt in the year 1505 took his bachelor’s degree at 
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Wittenberg, and in 1507 he published his first book, which was 
Thomist in every way. It was entitled De intentionibus. This— 
the first work of any moment published by the new university— 
brought him the Deanery of the Faculty of Arts. It was 
followed by a second work of the same school, entitled 
Distinctiones Thomistae. In 1510 he became a Doctor of 
Theology and in that capacity conferred the doctorate on 
Luther on October 18th, 1512. He still, however, remained 
a fierce champion of scholasticism. Thus in Luther’s 7ischreden 
we read: 


‘Carlstadt und Petrus Lupinus waren in der Erste, da das Evangelium 
anging, meine heftigsten Widersacher ; aber da ich sie mit Disputieren 
beschloss und ueberwand sie mit den Schriften Augustini und sie 
denselben gelesen hatten, waren sie viel heftiger in dieser Sache denn ich. 
Aber die schandliche Hoffart betrog den Carlstadt.’ 

His views, however, presently took an entirely new turn on this 
matter, the result of Luther’s pertinacious and really over- 
whelming pleas. The 13th of January, 1517, was a critical day 
in his career. Let me quote his own words :— 

‘Profecto cum Lipsim hoc anno Idibus Ianuariis concessissem con- 
festimque sanctissimi Augustini opera mihi empta aperuissem, por- 
ciunculas dedita opera adversus memoratum D. Martinum particularim 
excerpsi, ut ex parte triumpho potirer. Forte fortuna (mihi ingrata) 
obiecta est sentencia, quippe ea, qua arenam scholasticam dispergi et 
edificium in illa collabascere adverti. Obstupui: obmutui: succensui. 
At festivas vel verius sophisticas commentari solutiunculas evestigio 
cepi, illi sentenciae adversa contrariaque perquirere ; nec coherentiam 
sentenciarum magnifeci. Sed R. P. aperta veritas rubore ac verecundia 
me suffudit. Cognovi enim me in scholasticis mille sentenciis dece- 
ptum. Asinum ad molam : Cecum ad lapidem et perperam hallucinatum 
fuisse’ (Barge Andreas Bodenstein, Anlagen ii 534 NV. 5 a). 

This change in the fundamental basis of his methods and 
views naturally drew Karlstadt nearer to Luther, and one result 
of the change is to be found in a series of 152 theses which the 
former produced on the 26th of April, 1517, with a general 
challenge to defend them, and in which his newly adopted 
Augustinianism is very obvious. These theses were, curiously 
enough, entirely lost for a long period and were only recently 
recovered by Kolde, who found them in the Berlin Library (see 
Zeitsch. fiir Kirchengeschichte xi p. 450 &c.). 
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Their publication preceded Luther’s famous challenge on the 
question of Indulgences, and they are remarkable for the bold 
utterance they contain on the relative authority of the Bible and 
of the Fathers as the basis of theological truth. On this issue 
Karlstadt defined his position in the first six of the theses, they 
are as follows :— 

1. ‘Dicta sanctorum patrum non sunt neganda. 2. Nisi essent 
correcta vel retractata. 3. Si fuerint diversa non secundum nudum 
placitum sunt eligenda, contra multos. 4. Sed ea quae divinis testi- 
moniis magis vel ratione iuvantur. 5. Inter suffulta testimoniis prae- 
feruntur quae evidentioribus nituntur authoritatibus. 6. Si varietas 
inter dicta unius doctoris absque concordia reperitur posteriori standum 
est’. (See Kolde in Z. f, Kirchengeschichte xi 450.) 

On these six theses Barge, the admirable biographer of 
Karlstadt, says very truly: 

‘Als erste Ansiitze zu einer Quellenkritik sind jene Versuche 
immerhin beachtenswerth’ (of. cit. i 76). 

Thesis 143 shews how far Karlstadt had now travelled from 
scholasticism. It reads: 

‘ Doctrina Aristotelis in scholis theologorum facit malam mixturam.’ 

It does not appear that Karlstadt’s challenge was accepted by 
any one. The matter was doubtless treated by the authorities as 
largely an academic one and very different in importance from 
such an open challenge of the authority of the Holy See as was 
made by Luther a few months later; and yet it was singularly 
premonitory. The issuing of the theses however, with their 
Augustinian tendency, drew the two professors at Wittenberg 
still nearer each other. 


We find Karlstadt on the 18th of November, 1517, writing in 
his preface to Augustine’s work De spiritu et litera: 

‘Exurrexit dei ope quidam de nostris Venerandus P. Martinus 
Luther et arcium acutissimus et theologiae doctor acerrimus atque 
eorundem fratrum per Saxoniam Vicarius, qui meraciores sanctae 
scripturae literas perdidicit et earum succum ultra fidem epulavit, 
asserebatque scholasticos doctores et a Christi non solum documentis, 
sed et intelligentia tam Augustini (cuius documenta frequentius citat) 
tam aliorum similium esse alienissimos.’ 

On the other hand, writing to his friend Spalatin on the 
18th of January, 1518, Luther says: 
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‘Incipies autem (si mea tibi placent studia) B. Augustinum de Spiritu 
et litera, quem iam noster Carlstadius, homo studii incomparabilis, 
explicavit miris explicationibus et edidit.’ 

We now reach a more critical turn in the road along which the 
friends were travelling. 

According to Melanchthon it was at midday on the 31st of 
October, 1517, that Luther nailed his own fateful theses to the 
church door at Wittenberg. These theses, it must be re- 
membered, were written in Latin and not in German and were 
therefore addressed to scholars and not to the crowd. They 
formed a compendium of Luther’s objections to the whole theory 
of Indulgences as maintained by the Roman Church at this time, 
and were framed with pitiless directness. 

The sting in the document did not consist so much in its 
raising issues about the metaphysical doctrine of Indulgences. 
The Roman Church had been very complacent in regard to the 
discussion of such issues among the learned, but what Luther's 
attack meant was a much more practical issue. It was virtually 
a resuscitation of the policy of reforming the abuses in the 
administration of the Church, and especially the financial abuses 
which had been pressed home so much at the Councils of Con- 
stance and Basle. The policy in question was bitterly opposed 
there by the bureaucratic Curia,and by those who had the difficult 
duty of providing an adequate income for the Holy See, whose 
necessary expenses were enormous. Hence, very: largely, the 
bitterness with which Luther’s attack on the sale of Indul- 
gences (probably the most lucrative of all the Papal sources 
of income) was immediately met, especially by the militant 
religious orders, the Janissaries of the Papacy. Luther’s theses were 
presently answered by Dr John Eck, of Ingolstadt, admittedly 
a controversialist of skill and learning, in a series of what he 
called ‘Obelisks’. These were in the first instance replied to by 
Luther’s recruit and friend Karlstadt in a second series of theses, 
which were published on May gth, 1518. 

In these theses a remarkable and significant position was 
for the first time taken up in emphatic terms regarding the 
authority of the Bible as the ultimate rule of Faith. They prove 
how in some essential matters of controversy Karlstadt forestalled 
Luther. Thus in the first thesis we read : 
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‘Textus Biblie per Ecclesiasticum doctorem allegatus plus valet ac 
vehementius urget, quam dictum allegantis.’ 

In the 12th: 

‘Textus Biblie non modo uni pluribusve Ecclesie doctoribus sed 
etiam tocius ecclesie auctoritate prefertur.’ 

In the 13th: 

‘ Capiendo ecclesiam pro fidelium omnium congregatione seu contione.’ 

In the 14th: 

‘ Premissa intantum procedit, quod dicto doctoris auctoritate canonica 
communito plusquam declarationi pape credendum est.’ 

Again in the 17th: 

‘Bene tamen idem Gerson, sed rursus male tacito imitationis vestigio, 
affirmavit, quod in sacris literis excellenter erudito et auctoritate intendi 
plus est credendum quam generali consilio.’ 

Lastly in the 19th: 

‘Hoc pulchre ex eius sexta consideratione et prima secundae partis 

deducitur, scilicet quod sacra scriptura nec fallere nec falli potest.’ 
In these theses Karlstadt went far beyond what any one had 
hitherto affirmed as to the supremacy of the Bible over any 
pronouncement of Pope, or Council, or Church. The nearest 
approach to it occurs in a work published not long before. This 
was written by Pupper von Goch, who was born in the begin- 
ning of the 15th century, and in 1451 founded the Priory of 
Augustinian Canons at Thabor, near Mechlin or Malines. In the 
first chapter of his book on the Bible he says: 

‘Sola Scriptura Canonica fidem indubiam et irrefragabilem habet 


auctoritatem. Antiquorum patrum scripta tantum habent auctoritatis, 
quantum canonice veritati sunt conformia.’ 


This looks superficially like what Karlstadt himself said later, 
as we have seen, but the earlier author qualifies his phrase a few 
sentences further on, when he says: 


‘Ecclesie auctoritas est maxima auctoritas, quia ut dicit Augustinus : 
Si non crederem ecclesiae, non crederem evangelio’ (see Clemen 
Johann Pupper von Goch pp. 75, 84). 

It is not clear that Karlstadt’s pronouncement about the 
supremacy of the Bible (which was theoretically treated as the 
ultimate appeal even at Rome) was resented by the Roman 
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authorities. At all events we do not find that Eck in his 
subsequent disputations with Karlstadt took exception to it, and 
Karlstadt himself seems to have held that the appeal involved no 
breach of orthodoxy. To the Odelisks of Eck, Luther also replied 
in person, in what he called his Asterisks. The only passage in 
the reply which is of any moment to our present purpose is that 
in which he says: 

‘Per totum illud obeliscorum cahos nihil sacrarum literarum, nihil 
ecclesiasticorum Patrum, nihil Canonum, sed omnia scholasticissima, 
opiniosissima meraque somnia comminiscitur et prorsus ea ipsa, contra 
quae ego disputo, Ita ut, si vellem et ego peripateticari, uno flatu hos 
omnes eius pappos dispergerem diceremque illud magistri sui decretum: 
Petitio principii vicium est disputationis seu argumentationis. Sperabam 
enim quod ex Bibliis vel ecclesiasticis Patribus aut Canonibus contra 
me pugnaret. At ipse furfures et siliquas Scoti, Gabrielis caeterorumque 
Scholasticorum (quibus est ventrem refertissimus) mihi nunc demum 
neganti opponit’ (Luther Werke ed. Weimar i 281-282). 


This was a vigorous protest against the scholastic methods of 
conducting theological controversy. 

In the latter part of 1518 Luther was assailed for his views on 
the ecclesiastical authority of the Pope by the official censor, 
Silvester Mazzolini, in a document which, in his reply, Luther 
calls ‘ Dialogus ille tuus satis superciliosus et plane totus Italicus 
et Thomisticus’ (2. 647). In his reply to what he calls the 
‘solas opiniones Divi Thomae’ upon which Mazzolini rests his 
case, he refers him to St Augustine’s answer to Jerome : 

‘ Ego solis eis libris, qui Canonici appellantur, hunc honorem deferre 
didici, ut nullum scriptorem eorum errasse firmissime credam. Caeteros 
autem, quantalibet doctrina sanctitateque polleant, non ideo verum esse 
credo, quia illi sic senserunt,’ etc. (7. 647). 

One phrase in this pronouncement was much more far-reaching 
than would appear at first sight. Luther here appeals not merely 
to the Bible but to the books he called Canonical as alone 
binding. As we shall see, this meant with him a very great 
qualification, since he had already begun to hold views about the 
Canon which were not those of the Church to which he still 
belonged, so that he was in effect appealing to a Rule of Faith 
hitherto unknown to and unrecognized by the Church. 

We now reach the famous disputations which took place at 
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Leipzig in the summer of 1519 between Karlstadt and Eck and 
Luther and Eck respectively. In a letter written by Eck to 
Luther at this time, the former calls Karlstadt ‘ propugnator tuus’, 
and he adds: 


‘Tu vero principalis existis qui haec dogmata per Germaniam semi- 
nasti. .. quasi convenit et te illuc venire et vel tua tueri vel nostra 
improbare’ (Enders i 429: Barge i 140 note). 


The discussion between Karlstadt and Eck preceded that with 
Luther, and commenced on the 27th of June, 1519. It was on 
the subject of Free Will. In his initiatory protestation Karlstadt 
makes an avowal shewing that he then deemed himself quite an 
orthodox churchman. His words are: 


‘Primo illud testamur et ubique testatum esse volumus, nusquam ab 
ecclesia catholica ad latum digitum nos velle discedere. Quod si huius- 
modi quid deprehendatur, non dedita opera, sed humana inscitia elapsum 
iam nunc pro recantato haberi volumus.. . . Sacris autem scripturis hunc 
honorem impendimus: quod nihil sine his aut asserere aut praecipere 
volumus. In ceteris autem, quae non liquide hinc doceri possunt, solis 
ecclesiasticis primas damus’ (O. Seitz Der authentische Text der 
Leipziger Disputation, Berlin 1903, p. 14). 

What is perhaps more remarkable, considering that the dis- 
cussion took place only a few months before Karlstadt’s great 
work on the Canon was produced, is that Eck should have 
begun it with an appeal to a book presently pronounced to be 
apocryphal by Karlstadt. 

‘Et pro illo primo adduco textum sacrae scripturae adductum in 
defensione, conclusione 9 Eccl. [Sir.] xv [vv. 14-18],’ 
and that far from taking exception to its authority Karlstadt 
should then have accepted it as authoritative (éb. pp. 15, 16). 

On the 4th of July a much more important discussion com- 
menced at Leipzig between Eck and Luther (see Luther Werke 
ed. Weimar 1884, vol. ii p. 254 &c.). Luther begins his 
disputation by affirming his adherence to the protestation pre- 
viously made by Karlstadt and Eck, thus: 


‘Protestationem utriusque egregii domini et Andree Carolstadii et 
Iohannis Ecckii amplector et sequor.’ 


But he continues : 
‘Hoc unum addo, quod pro reverentia summi Pontificis et Romane 
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Ecclesie libens hanc materiam non necessariam et mire invidiosam 
pretermisissem, nisi per propositionem egregii d.d. Ioannis Ecckii in 
eam pertractus fuissem,’ etc. 

The discussion took place upon the following subjects: I, De 
potestate immo de primatu Romani pontificis; 11, De purgatorio ; 
III, De indulgentiis ; De penitentia. 

On the 8th of July, when the subject of purgatory was being 
discussed, Luther somewhat abruptly said : 

‘Admitto et illud Machabeorum 2. [2 Macc. xii 45] Sancta est et 
salubris cogitatio pro defunctis exorare, etc. Sed hoc volo, quod in uni- 
versa scriptura non habeatur memoria purgatorii, que posset stare in 
contentione et convincere: nam et liber Machabeorum, cum non sit in 
canone, pro fidelibus potens est, contra pertinaces nihil facit’ (#. p. 324). 

Here, then, we have the first direct statement by a Reformer 
that a book hitherto received by the Church as Canonical, 
namely, the second of Maccabees, was not in the Canon, and was 
not to be quoted to prove a doctrinal point. 

To Luther’s statement just quoted Eck replied : 


‘De libris Machabeorum, quos dicit facere pro fidelibus, sed non 
esse in canone, et hoc, inquam, falsum est. quamvis enim apud Hebreos 
in canone non fuerint, tamen ecclesia recepit eos in canonem, ut pater 
domini patris Augustinus lib. de civitate dei testatur lib: 18. et sanctus 
Ipho in suis decretis constitutionem inserit, qua ecclesia libros illos in 
canonem recepit’ (id. p. 324) :— 


an argument which seems to me to appeal unassailably to all 
churchmen who base their position on primitive tradition. 
Luther in turn replied : 


‘ Primum quod egregius d. d. dicit, non ideo aliquid negandum esse 
de scriptura, quia pertinaces convinci non possint, optime et verissime 
dicit : sed loquor ego de his pertinacibus, qui nos nostra auctoritate et 
proprio iaculo confodere possunt. Evidens enim est, librum Macha- 
beorum pertinere ad vetus testamentum : quando ergo’ sanctus Hierony- 
mus canonem hebreum conscripserit et eos solos libros valere in con- 
tentione, qui de canone sunt, definiat sitque in hac sua sententia receptus, 
facile nostro telo verberabimur nisi fidelibus persuadeamus. 

Secundo probat librum Machabeorum esse receptum in canonem: 
contendit ad equivocationem et facile concordabimur. Scio, quod 
ecclesia recipit hunc librum, et hoc dixi: sed non potest ecclesia plus 
tribuere auctoritatis aut firmitatis libro quam per seipsum habeat, sicut 
et ceterorum patrum opuscula approbat et recipit, sed non ideo con- 
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firmat aut meliora reddit. Transeo ergo ista, que in multis dicuntur 
canon et canon’ (7. p. 325). 

Here we have the first statement by Luther of the criterion by 
which he deemed a book to be Canonical. According to this 
statement, such a book affirms its own authority and needs 
no other witness but itself. 

The discussion was resumed on the following day, the gth of 
July, by Eck, who, in regard to the equivocation alleged by 
Luther, says very truly : 

‘Quod vero divinatur canonis equivocationem, non patior, quoniam 
Augustinus in illo li: 18 de civitate dei eundem terminum maxime in 
puncto adversativo non potuit equivocare dicendo, quod non fuerit in 
canone apud Hebreos, sed apud ecclesiam. Deinde exploratum est, cum 
plura essent evangelia scripta, auctoritate ecclesie quatuor in canonem 
recepta, et sic libros Machabeorum receptos testatur prologus: tamen 
ab ecclesia inter divinorum voluminum annotantur historias’ (2d. p. 326). 

Eck goes on to say: 

‘Quia se fundat in hoc, quod purgatorium non sit in sacris literis 
expressum, contra quod est concilii Florentini decretum, quod et Greci 
abnegato errore assumpserunt.’ 


This appeal to the Council of Florence is to the decision of that 
Council on the subject of Purgatory, when the second book of 
Maccabees, ch. 12, was specially quoted. Thus we read in Mansi 
vol. xxxi supplement p. 1662, who prints the discussion and 
says of this matter: 

‘Declaratur primo ex veteri testamento in libro Machabeorum, ubi 
dicitur: Sancta et salubris est cogitatio pro defunctis exorare, ut a 
peccatis solvantur,’ etc. 

To return to Eck, however; a few paragraphs further on he 
again says: 

‘ Quare nedum in libris Machabeorum, quod utique ecclesie sufficeret.’ 

To this Luther again replies : 

‘Quod canonem ego equivocaverim contra Augustinum, lib. 18. c. 26. 
coegit me divus Hieronymus, item Eusebius in historia ecclesiastica 
recensens et antiquorum auctoritates. ideo stat equivocatio, cum aliter 
Augustinus aliter Hieronymus de antiquioribus de canone sentiunt, et 
per consequens nullum robur argumenti in contentione relictum est. 
An prologus Hieronymi inter divina volumina libros Machabeorum 
enumeret, non memini.’ 
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Here Luther seems entirely to throw over the authority of 
Jerome, and quotes him and Augustine against each other in a very 
unceremonious way; deducing from the process that neither of 
them has any authority to decide what is Canonical. 

He presently goes on to say: 


‘Post hoc dicit, contra concilium Florentinum esse, quod purgatorium 
non sit in scriptura expressum. Respondeo: concilium non potest 
facere de scriptura esse, quod non est de scriptura natura sua, sicut 
nec ecclesia potuit facere Evangelia, etiamsi approbavit Evangelia’ (7d. 
P- 329). 


Again Eck replies: 


‘Tertio ad Augustinum dicit de libris Machabeorum, fortiorem 
opponendo beatum Hieronymum. At Hieronymus nullibi negat libros 
Machabeorum apud ecclesiam esse de canone biblie, quin in prologo 
hoc constanter asserit, fuit annotatum inter divinorum voluminum 
historias. quare opusculis sanctorum patrum in can: Sancta Romana, 
15. dis: non debuit equiparari. Cum vero ei opposuissem de concilio 
Florentino, respondet, concilium non posse facere aliquid esse de 
scriptura quod non sit, hoc quidem verum, sed quid hoc est? Con- 
cilium tam laudabile tanta temeritate contaminare, ut hoc absurdum 
decernat. Cum vero doctissimi fuerint in eo concilio viri, malo 
credere concilio quod a spiritu sancto regitur quam domino Luthero, 
non quod concilium faciat aliquid de scriptura quod non sit, sed quod 
credam concilium melius habere sensum et intelligentiam scripturarum 
decernendo hoc esse de scriptura quod in scriptura reperitur. . . 
propter peccata venialia et propter peccata mortalia, tamen contrita, in 
purgatorio puniuntur, quod ex Machabeis accipimus, dum inquit: Sancta 
et salubris est ergo cogitatio pro defunctis exorare, ut a peccatis sol- 
vantur. hi enim, qui occisi fuerant et pro quibus Iudas Machabeus 
oblationes fecit, peccaverant mortaliter propter spolia idolorum, quamvis 
credantur penituisse in ipsa cede, iuxta glossam ordinariam ibidem. et 
illud psalmi: Cum occideret eos, querebant eo’ (7d. pp. 335, 336). 


Luther again replies, saying : 


‘Ad aliud, de canone librorum, ubi, nixus Hieronymi et concilii 
Florentini auctoritate, mavult credere concilio quod a Spiritu sancto 
regitur quam mihi, ei gratias ago. Pie enim sapit: nunquam volui mihi 
credi. sed respondeo breviter. conciliet ipse primum Hieronymum sibi, 
qui in prologo galeato Machabeorum libros et nonnullos alios manifeste 
inter Apocrypha recenset, qua auctoritate fit, ut mihi liber Machabeorum 
sit gratus et probatus, sed contentiosis pateat ad repulsam.’ 
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Presently the discussion turned on Indulgences, when Eck 
quoted in favour of them from the same book : 

‘Non semper. pro culpa sed etiam pro pena culpe debita usurpatur, 
sicut apud Machabeos, ut a peccatis solvantur (2 Macc. xii 46), quod de 
culpa nequit intelligi mortali, sed de pena culpe debita’ (2. p. 350). 

In his answer, Luther on this occasion does not raise any 
question about the validity of the book, but has an effective reply 
on the substantive issue. He says: 

‘Transeo illud, quod remissionem peccatorum intelligit remissionem 
penarum, cum sepe peccatum pro pena accipiatur, Macch. xii. Ego 
non sepe invenio peccatum pro pena accipi, nisi forte ubi de Christo 
scribitur, quod peccata nostra ipse portavit, quod tamen et ipsum non 
ausim dicere simpliciter pro pena accipi’ (#. p. 355). 

It seems to me that in regard to the Canon and what consti- 
tutes Biblical authority Luther had much the worst of this 
discussion, in which Eck falls back upon a very reasonable 
support, namely, the authority and tradition of the Church, while 
Luther offers no definite criterion, quoting Jerome when he 
wishes to outflank Augustine, but falling back in substance upon 
subjective arguments, which in such a matter are useless as well 
as dangerous. 

It is an interesting fact that earlier in the same year in which 
this disputation took place, Luther published a small tract 
entitled Eine kurze Unterweisung, wie man beichten soll. As an 
appendix to this tract, he published a translation of the Prayer 
of Manasses with the heading Des Konygs Manasses gebeth 
tzu der beicht ser dienstlich, and in the body of the tract, after 
quoting Ps. xxv 11, he goes on to say: 

‘, . . wie denn des menicklich weyter erinnerung ausz des konigs Ma- 
nasses tzu Juda gebeth nemen mag. Welches gebeth, weil es ser wol 


tzu der beicht dient, mag es ein utslichs christlichs mensch vor seiner 
beicht sprechen.’ 


It is strange that among Luther's very earliest Bible transla- 
tions should be this prayer, which has been excluded from the 
canon by Roman Catholics and Protestants alike, and, as I believe, 
on quite inadequate grounds. 

Meanwhile, the first of the quarrels which marked Luther’s 
intercourse with some of his early friends who, like himself, were 
rebelling against Rome, began to break out at Wittenberg; and 
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it was about a very critical matter, namely, the canonical authority 
of certain books. We can only gather by inference what took 
place, but it would seem that Luther, in his lectures to the stu- 
dents, argued with great freedom of language that certain books, 
especially some New Testament books, were not to be treated as 
authoritative, although hitherto universally received as such, and 
this was especially the case with the Epistle of St James. 

Luther’s great doctrinal anchor was of course an exaggerated 
appeal to Justification by Faith and Faith alone, and in order to 
meet the strong pronouncement on the other side of St James’s 
Epistle on the subject, he did not scruple to pour contempt on 
that book. Karlstadt, who devoted the summer term of 1520 
to lecturing on the same Epistle, apparently maintained its 
canonicity in vigorous language, and there arose a feud and 
rivalry which extended to their respective students. During the 
year 1520 (perhaps in the early part of that year) Luther published 
a tract entitled De captivitate babylonica ecclesiae, in which, 
speaking of James v 14 in regard to the sacrament of Extreme 
Unction he uses the words : 

‘Omitto enim, quod hanc Epistolam non esse Apostoli Iacobi nec 
apostolico spiritu dignam multi valde probabiliter asserant, licet con- 
suetudine autoritatem, cuiuscunque sit, obtinuerit. Tamen si etiam 
esset Apostoli Iacobi, dicerem, non licere Apostolum sua autoritate 
sacramentum instituere’ (Luther Werke, Weimar, vi 568). 

This attitude of Luther meant his adoption of the most extreme 
theories of individual private judgement in deciding upon the 
canonicity of a Bible book. It in fact reduced the whole matter 
.to a mere subjective question of personal caprice and choice, in 
which any good Christian might decide the most critical of all 
questions by internal illumination alone. It apparently aroused 
the animosity and dread of Karlstadt, who had a more logical 
mind and who saw that by such a process all authority would 
eventually be dissolved away. Everybody must in fact either 
become an infallible Pope to himself or else accept Luther as 
an infallible Pope. This was apparently (although it has not 
been generally noticed) the motive Karlstadt had for writing 
his very remarkable work on the Canon which appeared in 
the course of the year 1520, and was the first attempt to 
deal with the problem in modern times in a scientific way. In 
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this work he makes a very pointed attack on Luther, although 
he does not mention him by name. As the passage is historic, 
marking a crisis in the history of the Canon as viewed by the 
Continental Reformers, and hardly known in England, I propose 
to give it at length :— 


‘ At si scriptores tot historiarum sunt incerti et nos hodie latent, nihil 
tamen minus reputantur, quam apocryphii, qui fit, quod nonnulli 
pronuntiant apocryphas Epistolas, quarum autores ignorantur? Hodie 
huius rei specie, ni fallor, propter Carolstadium, male Iacobus audit ; 
conatus eius, uti magis devotus quam religiosus et quam veridicus, 
laceratur, quicunque is Iacobus fuerit, cuius epistola tanquam catholica 
circumfertur. Hoc certum est, ea, quae in illa scribuntur epistola, in 
libris (praeter omnem recusationem) canonicis scribi, vel saltem inibi 
aut elici aut confirmari posse. Reiiciuntur autem dicta Iacobi, quia 
ipse forsan eum explanandum susceperam, itaque cum interpraete, 
sermo veteribus admodum acceptus commutatur ; discipulis caeco prae- 
ceptorum amore raptis, totam Iacobi epistolam contemnentibus, qui ex- 
istimant iure lacerandum quod fortasse nonnullorum procacitas dilacerat. 
Pervenerunt plerique (sibi sua persuasione magni) in eam insaniam, 
ut epistolam illam Hieronymo inscriberent, in eam dementiam (nimio 
praeceptorum honore) ducti, magnus videri vult, qui dixit eam epistolam 
Hieronymi non Iacobi fuisse, qua tamen facetia homo ridiculus (quan- 
quam gravitatem simulet) imprudens ostendit, quam accurate Hieronymi 
gustaverit stylum, quot denique lineas in eo traxerit.. Nenias illius boni 
sacerdotis, veteris amicitiae nostrae discidia aliquamdiu sum passus, 
neque iam amicitiam bene conservatam ledere conabar neque caris- 
simis alioqui atque eruditissimis quicquam (quod eos male habeat) 
vel obflare cupio. Verum non possum non diluere frivola illius 
presbiteri argumenta, quibus eruditam Iacobi epistolam obruit, odio 
fortasse mei incensus; allegat phrasim clemens ille dominus, rumpar- 
si uspiam Iacobi Apostoli stylum, quantum ad orationis pertinet stru- 
cturam, legit; demus autem esse Iacobi sed non Apostoli. Licuit 
ideo illi auditores fastidiis Iacobinae Epistolae inflammare ? atque ab audi- 
torio subtrahere? Iam ego discipulos alloquar. Cur quaeso in Iacobi 
epistola fastiditis addiscere, quod in Evangelicis, quod in Apostolicis, 
quod in Mosaicis, quod in propheticis libris non audetis fastidire? Con- 
temptusne fuerit. (mulctandus paenitudine) an Christiana religio, velle 
in Iacobo obiicere, ab ecclesiis recepto, quod aliis in codicibus colligere 
deberes? Praeterea si, Hieronymo duce, de Iacobo coepistis dubitare, 
fueritne Iacobus is Apostolus? cur eundem non emulamini ducem, 
dum affirmat eandem illius epistolam autoritatis dignitatem usu et 
vetustate commeruisse? et cum eam dicit ab apocryphia suspitione 
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vindicatam antiquitus ? Cur adeo sumus in abiiciendos autores propensi, 
quos maiores nostri coluerunt, et quos multis nominibus defendere 
possumus, et quos denique dumtaxat titulo respuimus, et aliis in 
voluminibus aliaque sub specie cohonestamus? Incertum esse fateor 
Iacobum Epistolae scriptorem, at non itidem obscuram epistolae digni- 
tatem concedo. Porro, si eatenus incerti nomen autoris perturbat, cur 
non epistolam ad Hebraeos doctissimam (dato repudii libello) relegatis? 
nimirum cum par sit causa utramque reiiciendi. Deinceps quantum 
pertinet ad historiae scriptionem, dubitant Hebraei, quisnam Mosaicos 
exceperit libros, non tamen uspiam aliquis fuit ausus ambigere de 
librorum autoritate. Postremo, si Iudaeis permittitis, quod, in reci- 
piendo, libros comprobarunt, cur tantundem iuris recusatis ecclesiis 
Christi dare, quando Ecclesia non sit minor quam synagoga? Nisi me 
nescio quid capiat ausim dicere: si Evangelicas Matthaei literas interprae- 
tandas accepissem, eandem iniuriam passas fuisse propter Carolstadium, 
quia dubitatur a pluribus an Chaldaeo an Hebraico sermone fuerint 
scriptae. Hoc minime dico, quod velim quempiam retaliare aut 
latam contumeliam in autores regerere, sed eo, deum testor, animo, 
quod mea prorsus simplicitate aliter sentire de receptis literis non 
quaeo, nisi quod nos ad sui custodiam urgeant. Neque tamen eandem 
autoritatem eis libris de quorum autoribus disceptatur, et quorum certos 
autores scimus, concesserim, sed in sacra autoritatis et dignitatis aula 
primas, secundas et tertias invenio et posteriores velim superioribus 
caedere, primas autem occupantibus, imperii ius in singulos habere. 
Neque tamen tertias qui possident, extra dignitatis domum proscribere.’ 
This remarkable pronouncement, as I have said, is contained 
in a remarkable work, namely Karlstadt’s treatise on the Bible 
Canon, which Credner has shewn was published in August, 1520. 
It was entitled De Canonicis Scripturis Libellus. It is now 
extremely scarce. A copy does not exist in the British Museum 
except as a reprint in an appendix to Credner’s work on the 
Canon. Contemporaneously with it, Karlstadt published a small 
epitome of it in the vernacular which was entitled Welche Bucher 
biblisch seint. Disses Buchlein leret unterscheyd zwueschen 
biblischen Buchern und unbiblischen, darinnen viel geyrret haben 
und noch yrren. Dartzu weisset das Buchlin, welcher Bucher in 
der Biblien erstlich seint zu lesen. The important work, above 
mentioned, he dedicates eminenti viro D. Guolphgango Kuchio, who 
was the Priest of Joachimsthal, and in the dedication he tells him 
he proposes to explain to him about the Catholic scriptures :— 


‘Nempe quod sunt quaedam apta contioni, sed concertationi non 
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admodum congrua, nonnulla sola vetustate meruerunt autoritatem, 
quibus, nisi fallor, iure praeferemus, quae et antiquitate et autoritate 
invaluerunt, quorum ordinem atque dignitatem, quantum nunc sinunt 
negocia, bis humeris incumbentia, recensebo.’ 

In this work Karlstadt emphasizes and enlarges upon the views 
of Scripture which he had set out in his thesis two years before. 
It begins with a paragraph fitly headed Qualis sit scripturae 
maiestas, and proceeds in what is in part a paraphrase of Augus- 
tine to pronounce a eulogium upon the Bible as the most incom- 
parable of all works, and speaks of it in hyperbolic language as : 

‘ Divina lex una et sola extra omnem erroris suspitionem posita, 
caeteras universas in suam ditionem trahit, aut omnino perdit si 
renituntur’ ; 
and he proceeds in biting terms to denounce those who mingled 
human traditions with it : 

‘Quid hic pontificibus, quid nonnullis doctoribus dicam, qui farinas 
suas sacris libris immiscuerunt, qui repurgatum triticum, qui casta et 
emuncta domini eloquia suis doctrinis, suis traditionibus foedaverunt ?’ 

He then turns to those who claimed that while the Bible was 
excellent it did not nevertheless contain all things necessary for 
salvation, and thus reports their contention : 

‘Bone Deus, bona datis verba, atque tandem persuadebitis, non 

omnes praeceptiones (ad vitam perpetuam indipiscendam) necessarias, 
in divina lege conscriptas, atque consequenter non esse sufficientem legem 
divinam.’ 
He denounces the notion that the decrees of God as to the duty 
of man need to be supplemented and sophisticated by human 
agencies, some of which had distorted it, while others had reduced 
religion to formalism : 

‘Ore et labiis deum colit, corde longius amotus.’ 

He concludes therefore : 

‘ Scripturam sanctam esse fortissimam omnium, quoniam traditiones 
hominum sapientium, etiam eorum, qui leges colendi et timendi Dei 
constituunt . . perdit . . Haec vis, hi aculei, hoc robur, hic valor literarum, 
haec illarum veritas et inconcussa maiestas ut solis eis Christianus vacet 
et invigilet.’ 

And he goes on severely to blame those who pronounced people 
to be heretics and worthy to be burnt in the fire for disobeying 


(not the Scripture) but the works of the schoolmen : 
VOL. VIII. Z 
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‘ Franciscani Alexandrum de Hales ob doctrinam, Scotum ob ingenii 
subtilitatem, Bonaventuram ob sanctimoniam ad coelum tollunt’ ; 
and he deems Augustine to have been fortunate in having lived 
so long before, or he would certainly have been himself treated 
as a heretic. He goes further, and says of what he calls the 
very pillars of the Church : 

‘In Augustino, in Hieronymo, in Ambrosio, in Gregorio, in Cyrillo, 
in Chrysostomo et in caeteris scriptoribus, multa comperimus, quae 
dubitamus, plura videmus obeliscis expungenda, non pauca itidem boni 
consulenda.’ 

He denies that the right interpretation of Scripture is limited to 
priests, bishops, or pontiffs, and defines his position in a remark- 
able sentence, considering the year when it was published : 

‘ Addidi quoque ad omnes interpretationes scripturae pertinere. Id 
sic intellectum volo, quod omnes quibus dominus deus illud muneris 
interpretandae scripturae largitur, possunt scripturam interpretari, sive 
sit laicus, sive clerus, sive prophanus, sive sacer.’ 

Karlstadt then proceeds to argue, chiefly basing his view on 
that of Augustine, that Councils were superior to popes and other 
bishops : 

‘Sequitur ex Augustino similiter, quod Concilium est supra singulos 
Episcopos et principes, supraque Romanum Pontificem et imperatorem ’; 
and inasmuch as provincial Councils can err, and be corrected 
by plenary, general or -universal Councils, and similarly since 
later general Councils can correct earlier ones, as Augustine 
affirms, it follows, to use Karlstadt’s words: 

‘Concilium plenarium aberrare posse, et quod non omnia spiritus 
sanctus fuerit elocutus, et quod consulto patiatur deus interdum deviare 
plenarium concilium’ ; 
and he consequently concludes that the Sacred Scriptures are 
superior to all Bishops and all Councils. He then argues 
at more length that ancient and continuous custom and tradi- 
tion must similarly give way to the dicta of the Bible. His 
words are: 

‘His itaque satis constat quomodo omnes omnium Ecclesiarum 
consuetudines sacra scriptura demolitur.’ 

Lastly, he contends that the very prayers of the Church, 
however venerable, must conform to Scripture or be discarded. 
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‘Nulla etiam Ecclesiae precula, etiamsi est vetustissima et per multa 
Monachorum labia profecta, digna fuerit usa, quae sacris literis discrepat.’ 

Having thus placed the Bible at the very source of all 
authority in theological discussion, as he had in fact done in his 
theses, and as he had been followed in doing by Luther, he 
proceeds to analyse the authority of the several Bible books, 
and for the first time in modern days to examine in detail 
and scientifically the fundamental question of what ought 
to constitute canonical authority in a book. In his initial 
postulate as to Canonicity, it is probable that, like Luther and 
others, Karlstadt was influenced very largely by Reuchlin, who, 
following St Jerome, deemed the Hebrew Old Testament to be 
the primitive verity. It is very probable that Reuchlin’s view 
on the question extended not merely to the text but to the 
Canon, although his professed submission to the Church in all 
things prevented him from maintaining publicly the cause of the 
Hebrew Canon against that accepted by the Church. Karlstadt 
had no such scruples, and he avowedly accepted the Hebrew 
Canon as alone authoritative, just as we have seen that Luther 
did. Karlstadt’s words are: 

‘ Apud Hebraeos quidam conservabatur Canon, in quo canonici libri 
habebantur, quibus indubitatam fidem debemus.’ 

This being his fundamental position, he next turns to the 
definition and connotation of the term Apocrypha, which, like 
Luther, he uses in a different sense from that afterwards prevail- 
ing: amoxpypos or azoxpydios means, he affirms, that which is 
concealed or occult, and whose origin is unknown (‘ dicitur valde 
latens et occultus, cuius origo ignoratur’); and he continues: 

‘Dicitur autem liber occultus, cuius authorem ignoramus et quem 
hominum consensus e librorum familia submovit. Nam libri capiunt 
autoritatem vel ab ipsis autoribus, vel ab usu.’ 

Karlstadt, like others, had a difficulty in equating the etymo- 
logical meaning of the word with its theological sense, and he 
sharply denies that a book is to be deemed apocryphal, as Jerome 
seems to say, when its author is unknown, since that would imply 
that a book like the Epistle to the Hebrews was apocryphal. 

‘Neque valeo’, he says, ‘ Hieronymi commune dictum dissimulare 
dicentis, quod Apocrypha nescit Ecclesia, id est; Ecclesia respuit 
occulta et latentia vel volumina vel documenta. Hoc si verum est, 
Z2 
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necessum est nos infitiari omnes libros apocryphos esse, de quorum 
auctoribus ambigitur ; quoniam quidem conspicuum fuerit, dubitatum, 
cuius sit Epistola ad Hebraeos, quae tamen, ut est doctissima, omnibus 
Christianorum ecclesiis usu venit, atque omnium consensu probatur’ ; 


and he puts Jerome on the horns of a dilemma when he says: 


* Aut falsum fatebimur, Ecclesiam apocrypha nescire ; aut anonymos 
esse apocryphos negabimus; aut ecclesiam eis uti, quibus universis 
videntibus utitur. Igitur Epistolam incerti autoris et usus et vetustas 
approbare potest, tametsi ignoratur eius autor. Super hac re Hieronymus 
adeo perplexe scripsisse visus est, ut etiam doctissimus vix queat extricare 
duo haec: Ecclesia nescit apocrypha, et multi libri, quorum nescimus 
autores, usu et vetustate autoritatem meruerunt. Proinde nihil ex definito 
hic contendo, sed apocryphorum librorum iuditium sub tuum iuditium 
posueram.’ 

In this matter of the Apocrypha he prefers to follow Augustine 
(whose pronouncement is not, however, too clear in the matter). 
Karlstadt says himself : 


‘ Neque nomen autoris firmum librum, neque incertus autor Apocry- 
phum libellum facit, sed oportet quod illum Canon habeat, hunc vero 
respuat. Haec meo iuditio videtur August. opinari, si modo passim 


et accurate legatur. Iccircc canonicum codicem dicemus, quem inter 
receptos libros connumeratum spectamus.’ 


Having thus defined his position on two main factors of the 
problem, Karlstadt proceeds to criticize Augustine’s theory of 
the Canon, and, as Barge says, he was the first among the 
reformers to question the authority of that Father. His differ- 
ence with Augustine arose, of course, in respect of whether the 
early Christian Canon which Augustine accepted, or the Hebrew 
Canon maintained by Jerome and supported by Karlstadt, 
was the authoritative one. With this contention in view, he 
proceeds to criticize Augustine’s Canon. 

Augustine, in enumerating the Old Testament books of Moses, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, four books of Kings, and two of Parali- 
pomena, says of the last : 

‘Non consequentibus sed quasi a latere adiunctis simulque per- 
gentibus.’ 

He then goes on to say: 

‘Sunt aliae tanquam ex diverso ordine, quae neque huic ordini neque 

inter se connectuntur, sicut est Iob et Thobias, Hester et Iudith, 
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Machabaeorum libri duo et Esdras duo, qui magis subsequi videntur 
ordinatam illam historiam, usque ad regnorum vel paralipomenon 
terminatam.’ 

From these words Karlstadt seems to deduce the quite 
unwarranted conclusion that Augustine in some way made a 
distinction in canonical authority between these books (which he 
styles secundus ordo) and those before cited; whereas he merely 
pointed out the disconnexion of their narrative compared with 
the continuous historical story as told in the previous books. 
Inspired by his views on the Hebrew Canon, Karlstadt strongly 
objects to Augustine’s joining Job with the other books in his 
second class, and continues : 

‘Ipse autem viderit Augustinus, si tantum ius Tobiae, Iudith et 
Machabaeorum codicibus concedere potuit, verum an censoria virgula 
praenotari debeant, ex iis, quae Hieronymo censore adiiciemus, perspi- 
cietur, neque silendum puto, hodie nostris in libris eiusmodi autores 
seiunctos esse, et ab hoc ordine submotos, nempe quod omnium vetu- 
storum postremus est Machabaeorum.’ 

He then says: 

*Esdrae vero duos libros addunt, id quod nescio si licuerit. Esdras 
filius Saraie, filii Helchie, Neemias filius Helchie, duos libros occupant. 
Quamquam fortasse dictio sermonis unum scriptorem ostendit, duo 
tamen libri diversorumque existimantur . .. . Quod certe non assequor 
cogitatu, quia ipse Augustinus tantum duos esse Esdrae libros fassus 
est, itaque quoniam caeteri duo apocryphii censentur, me latet qui 
fecerit, ut tercii libri sensum ascisceret.’ 

It is clear that Karlstadt did not understand that what Augus- 
tine meant were the books styled Esdras A and B in the Greek 
manuscripts, that is to say, the so-called apocryphal Esdras I of 
our Bibles and the joint books of Ezra-Nehemiah, possibly first 
separated for the Christians by Jerome. Karlstadt then con- 
tinues : 

‘De Machabaeorum libris idem Augustinus eodem capitulo sic 
iudicat: “* Machabaeorum libros non Iudaei, sed Ecclesia pro canonicis 
habet” quod sane dubiosum fuerit.’ 

Here we see, especially in the concluding phrase, how far from 
Augustine’s standpoint Karlstadt’s attachment to the Jewish 
Canon had led him, especially in the last clause, where he objects 
to Augustine’s appeal from the Hebrew Canon to the Canon of 
the Church as illegitimate. . 


i 
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Turning to the third class of books in which Augustine puts all 
the rest, namely the Prophets, he questions that Father’s statement 
about the Psalms, as contained in book xvii, ch. 14, of the De 
Civitate Dei. Augustine there says that the Psalms of David are 
150 in number, of which, he adds, some will have it that only those 
which bear his name are really David’s, while others deem that 
only those specially entitled ipsius David, and not the rest styled 
ipsit David, belong to him. To such writers Augustine had 
replied : 

‘ Quae opinio voce Evangelica Salvatoris ipsius refutatur, ubi ait, quod 
ipse David in Spiritu Christum dixerit esse suum dominum, quoniam 
psalmus centesimus nonus sic incipit.... Et certe idem psalmus non 
habet in titulo: ipsius David sed ipsi David sicut plurimi.’ 

To this Karlstadt answers : 

‘Mihi autem credibilius videntur existimare, qui omnes centum 
quinquaginta psalmos eius operi tribuunt, eumque aliquos praenotasse 
etiam nominibus aliorum, aliquid, quod ad rem pertineat, figurantibus, 
caeteros autem nullius hominis nomen in titulis habere voluisse, sicut 
ei varietatis huius dispositionem quamvis latebrosam, non tamen inanem 
dominus inspiravit. Nec movere debet, ad hoc non credendum, quod 
nonnullorum nomina prophetarum, qui longe post David regis tempora 
fuerunt, quibusdam psalmis in eo libro leguntur inscripta, et quae ibi 
dicuntur, velut ab eis dici videntur. Neque enim non potuit propheticus 
spiritus prophetanti regi David haec etiam futurorum prophetarum 
nomina revelare, ut rex aliquid, quod eorum persone conveniret, pro- 
phetice cantaret, sicut rex Iosias exorturus et regnaturus post annos 
amplius quam trecentos cuidam prophetae, qui etiam facta eius futura 
praedixit, cum suo nomine revelatus est.’ 


This is a remarkable sample of Biblical criticism, considering 
the date at which it was published, and clearly forestalls methods 
of a much later time. 

Augustine, having attributed the three books of Proverbs, 
Canticles, and Ecclesiastes to Solomon, goes on to say that 
Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom were commonly assigned to him 
from their style. Although the more learned did not admit 
this, yet, he continues : 


‘In autoritatem maxime occidentalis recepit ecclesia. In libro 


Sapientiae passio Christi apertissime prophetatur. . . In Ecclesiastico 
fides gentium futura praedicitur. 
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Upon this phrase Karlstadt comments :— 


‘ Equidem aut urgeor eo, quod occidentali Ecclesiae tam eminentem 
autoritatem tribuerit, ut soli liceat canonicos libros facere: Porro si 
Sapientia et Ecclesiasticus nondum ab orientali Ecclesia sunt recepti, 
non sunt Catholici, id est non sunt universales, ab omnibus scilicet 
ecclesiis accepti. Deinceps in libro Retractionum secundo c. 4, con- 
stanter negat Ihesum filium Sirach autorem sapientiae. Sapientiae 
liber fuit quondam ab inimicis Augustini, quasi parum canonicus, 
repulsus, quibus quid eius rei gratia responderit adnotare malui.’ 


He then quotes from Augustine’s Liber de pracdestinatione 
Sanctorum xiv: 

‘ Fratres istos ita respuisse (viz. Wisd. iv 11) dixistis, tanquam de libro 
non canonico adhibitum, quasi excepta illius libri attestatione, res ipsa 
non sit clara. . . . Quae tamen cum ita sit non debuit repudiari sententia 
libri, qui meruit in Ecclesia Christi de gradu electorum Ecclesiae Christi, 
tam longa annositate recitari et ab omnibus Christianis, ab Episcopis 
usque ad extremos laicos fideles, penitentes catechumenos cum venera- 
tione divinae autoritatis audiri . . . Sed qui sententiis tractatorum instrui 
volunt, oportet ut istum librum Sapientiae omnibus tractatoribus ante- 
ponant, quoniam sibi anteposuerunt proximi Apostolorum egregii 
tractatores, qui eum testem adhibentes, nihil se adhibere nisi divinum 
testimonium crediderunt.’ 

To this Karlstadt replies: 

‘Haec ille, quibus, opinor, praecipue docet, ne scientes prophana 
testimonia, tanquam divina assumamus Vae et iterum vae illis, qui 
per industriam non sacra pro sanctis, inepta pro aptis adferunt, 
devincendi hostis causa; qui, quicquid dixerint, hoc legem dicendi 
putant nec scire dignantur, quid prophetae quid Apostoli senserint, sed 
ad suum sensum incongrua aptant testimonia, quasi non sit sacrilegium 
depravare sententias et ad suam voluntatem repugnantem scripturam 
trahere. Deinde tantae fortitudinis Sapientiae librum existimat, quod 
olim doctorum ecclesiae cervices eo comprimantur. Postea (a fine repe- 
tendo) ex quotidiano et veteri usu Sapientiae codicem probavit .... Nam 
si perpetuus et longevus ecclesiae clamor ususque posset exercitas in 
ecclesia sententiolas confirmare, omnium pessime firmarentur praeces. 
Nam quidem eis, quum vix detergendo podici convenirent, et oculos et 
aures feriunt et spiritum confricant. Absit igitur ut ex ea et admodum 
frivola defensione Sapientiae codex sit defensus et in Canonem coas- 
sumptus. At illud impense sapientiam canonizat, quod ea continet, 
quae in literis reliquis (citra omnem controversiam canonicis) con- 
tinentur, quapropter addidit non semel ista verbula. Quasi et excepta 
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illius libri contestatione, res ipsa non clareat ex aliis dei testimoniis, 
quam volumus docere.’ 

He then goes on to quote Jerome’s Tract. advers. Pelag. lib. 
where he says: 

‘ Ac ne forte volumini sapientiae contradicas, audi Apostolum Evan- 
gelica clangentem tuba’ ; 
and adds: 

‘Hic manifeste negat canonicum esse sapientiae volumen, dicitque id 
vulgo Salomonis inscribi et Ihesu filii Sirach ; consequitur ergo, quod 
est et incerti autoris et non canonicum’ ; 
and he scouts the notion of quoting Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom 
against Moses or Christ or the Apostles, and concludes: 

‘Valent igitur sapientiae dicta in exercitu posita, etiamsi velut singula 
et seiuncta quorundam haereticorum colla non auxerint. Id autem 
quod nunc in Ecclesiastico et Sapientia duxi iudicandum, idem de 
reliquis libris obscure canonicis opinor custodiendum.’ 

Here again he is all through championing the Hebrew Canon. 

Having thus discarded the guidance of Augustine in favour of 
the Hebrew Canonical Scriptures, Karlstadt turns to Jerome, who 
did accept the Hebrew Canon and its division into the Law, the 
Prophets, and the Hagiographa. He points out, however, the 
inconsistencies in which Jerome is himself entangled by his 
adherence to Church authority. Jerome had two main criteria 
of canonicity. Karlstadt states his position thus : 

‘Ultimo dicit Hieronymus, hoc prologo (i.e. the Prologus Galeatus) 
scire debemus, quicquid extra hos libros est, apocryphum esse. Hoc 
palam fatetur hic caeleberrimus scriptor quod prius coniectura asseque- 
bar, scilicet non sequi protinus: Hic liber est certi autoris, igitur non 
apocryphus; item isthic liber est autori incerto inscriptus, ergo est 
apocryphus ; quoniam in manifesto est, librum Thobiae et Iudith et 
Machabaeorum certorum authorum esse, non tamen canonici, sed 
apocryphi censentur. 

Secundum Hieronymi sententiam censebimus apocryphum unum- 
quemque librum veteris testamenti in prioribus non numeratum. Ergo 
est apocryphus: Sapientiae liber, item Ecclesiastici, item Baruch, item 
Iudith, item Thobiae, item Machabaeorum. Hoc die lucide confitetur 
Hieronymus.’ 

To these criteria of Jerome, Karlstadt replies : 

‘Nunc autem, ut de meo quiddam adiitiam, constat incertitudinem 
autoris non facere apocrypha scripta, nec certum autorem reddere 
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canonicas scripturas, sed quod solus canon libros (quos respuit) 
apocryphos facit, sive habeant autores et nomina sive non. Addamus 
multos libros certos esse, quantum ad rem gestam pertinet, verum 
quantum ad enarratorem rei transactae spectat, de multis canonicis 
literis ambigenter possumus loqui.’ 

He then cites and discusses at some length the authorship of 
the five books of Moses. He denies that Moses was their author, 
and adduces very similar arguments to those with which modern 
writers have made us familiar. 

Nor will he allow that Ezra was their author either, and adds, 
‘ex iis autem nunc adductis autorem historiae Mosaicae scriptorem 
incertum esse et latentem probavi, neque inter Iudaeos convenire.’ 
Nor do we know, he says, who wrote the books of Judges, 
Samuel, or Kings. 

Karlstadt then turns to the second criterion of Jerome and 
puts together some contradictory statements in which he 
is entangled. Thus Jerome claims that only the books 
enumerated in his Prologus Galeatus are to be deemed 
canonical. These include only the books accepted by the Jews, 
excluding all others as apocryphal. On the other hand he 
declares that the Church does not recognize apocryphal books, 
‘apocrypha nescit Ecclesia’ (Preface to Chronicles). The Church, 
however, admits such books as Judith, Tobias, Wisdom, &c., &c., 
into its Canon. Upon this palpable contradiction Karlstadt 
dilates with considerable point,— 

‘Vellem’, he says, ‘hac de re magis audire, quam loqui. Conspi- 
cuum enim est, quam se Hieronymus tricis implicit. Audimus item, 
quoties librorum (quos canon complectitur) in Ecclesia concinnantur 
testimonia. Ecclesia ergo apocryphos non modo scire sed etiam appro- 
bare usu convincitur, nisi ita dicatur, quod Ecclesia eiusmodi libros ad 
concertationem et pugnam non aptat.’ 


To the plea that although accepted by the Church for edifica- 
tion they were not accepted as canonical and to be used in 
controversy (which Jerome affirms especially of the books of 
Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus), Karlstadt replies that in his con- 
troversy with the Pelagians he quotes the authority of Wisdom 
against them. 

This quotation occurs in Jerome’s work adversus Pelagianos 
lib. i. 33, where he adds, ‘ Ac ne forte huic volumini contradicas 
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audi Apostolum.’ This phrase virtually challenges the Pelagians 
to accept the quotation in question or proclaim themselves 
heretics, and Karlstadt neatly asks whether, according to Jerome, 
‘haereticus pronuntiari vel possit vel debeat, qui solis Tobiae, 
Iudith, Sapientiae, Ecclesiastici et Machabaeorum aculeis ferien- 
tibus nihil caedit.’ 

Having thus discarded the guidance of Augustine and Jerome, 
Karlstadt proceeds to set out his own theory of the Canon. As 
I have said, he accepts the Jewish Canon of the Old Testament 
intact, and in this follows Jerome in his Prologus Galeatus. He 
nowhere, however, justifies or tries to justify this very arbitrary 
choice against the continuous tradition of the Christian Church 
in east and west, but like Jerome takes it for granted that the 
Jews must have been right and the early Christians wrong. 

Having arbitrarily accepted the Jewish Canon against the 
Christian one, he goes on to classify the Bible books accepted by 
the Jews, in a fashion very like that followed by them. In the 
first class, primus ordo canonis, he puts the five books of Moses, 
to which they gave a special sanctity, and which, like them, he 
calls ‘the Thora’ or the Law. 

In the next class, the secundus ordo canonis (answering to the 
Prophets among the Jews), he puts Joshua, Judges, Ruth, the four 
books of Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and with a certain 
hesitation, Daniel; and, lastly, the twelve lesser prophets. Daniel 
seems to embarrass him, but he finally concludes by putting him 
among the prophetical books. He says of the book : 

‘Hic ego novitate teneor, hic defixus cogitatione moror, hic omnia 
circumspicio: Danielem autem quem Hieronymus philistorum, id est 
cognoscendi cupidum, quia vir desyderiorum dicitur, Daniel 9, nusquam 
reperio inter prophetas.’ 

He then goes on to point out that Jerome is inconsistent in his 
treatment of Daniel. ‘Nempe,’ he says, ‘interdum inter agio- 
graphos, non prophetas eum censet, nonnunquam vero dicit 
Danielem inter quatuor prophetas extremum esse.’ He also 

“points out how Augustine and Jerome are at issue in regard 
to the so-called additions to Daniel and their authority, and he 
does not mince his phrases : 

‘Illud autem operae pretium arbitror, ut miremur, ne dicam, mise- 
remur fraterculorum superstitiosam reverentiam, quorum ductu pro 
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certis incerta, pro receptis apocrypha, pro laudatis deridenda multos 
iam annos, velut leges, consectamur. Nam irrisionem meretur is, 
qui hebraeorum canonem sese amplecti iactat, quique nolit sic latum 
quidem unguem a libris veteris legis discedere, et ea ipsa, quae non 
modo non habent hebraei sed repudiant, et quasi ronchis eiiciunt, 
complectitur atque defendit. Nemo non scit, quot concentionibus 
trium puerorum cantum sacerdotes insibilant, quem tamen hebraeorum 
volumina neque continent neque admittunt; fateamur universa vera 
esse, legem tamen habemus veterem suis septis conclusam, cui nec iota 
fuerit vel adiiciendum, vel detrahendum, vel immutandum. Quamlibet 
autem pia fuerint, puerorum cantica apud Iudaeos non habentur, atque 
sic non parva pars capitis tertii Danielis velut extranea a canonicis 
scripturis seiungitur. Duo similiter extrema capita Danielis tanquam 
fictitiae fabulae sunt repulsae. Caeterum ut brevior sim, consecutum 
me reor illam tertii capitis partem: et ambulabant in medio flammae 


etc., atque ultima duo capita prorsus apocrypha fuisse, atque eiusmodi 
hodie aestimanda.’ 


In his third class, tertius ordo canonis, he puts what he calls 
the agiographi, ‘hoc est eos sanctos scriptores, quos in canonis 
inferiori parte digessere.’ Here again, he follows his Jewish guides, 
from whom he also takes over the term Hagiographa. They 


comprise Job, Psalms, the three books of Solomon, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Canticles, the two books of Chronicles, and Esdras 
(which, he says, among the Greeks and Latins was divided into 
two books, Ezra and Nehemiah), and he adds: 

‘Nec apocryphorum tertii et quarti libri somniis delectetur, quia et 
apud Hebraeos Esdrae et Neemiae sermo in unum volumen coartatur. 
Et quae non habentur apud illos, nec de viginti quatuor senioribus sunt, 
procul abiicienda, Esdra hebraicis literis sed chaldaeo sermone con- 
scriptus.’ 

Then follows ‘ Hester’ of which he says : 

‘Nonum Hester in ecclesiae typo populum liberat a periculo. Librum 
eius variis translatoribus constat esse vitiatum in quo sunt addita, quae ex 
tempore dici potuerunt. Ideo cavendum ne consarcinata verba, velut 
ipsas canonicas literas, consecteris, circumspicienter et cum delectu con- 
templare.’ 

This completes his list of the twenty-two books of the Old 
Testament, contained in the Jewish Canon, and which was deter- 
mined among them by the number of letters in the Jewish 
alphabet. 


i 
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In regard to the Canon as he accepted it from the Jews, Karl- 
stadt in fact made no innovations, but was perfectly consistent. 

He then turns to the books of the Old Testament received by 
the Church as Canonical, which he rejects from the Canon as 
not being accepted by the Jews. These he divides in his own 
fashion into two classes, of which he gives the following lists, 
with the glosses attached : 


Wisdom. These are apocryphi, he says, i.e. 
Ecclesiasticus, outside the Hebrew Canon, never- 
Judith. theless agiographi (‘Hi sunt 
Tobias. apocryphi, i.e. extra canonem 


Two books of Maccabees. hebraeorum, tamen agiographi’). 
The two later books of Esdras. 


Baruch, These books are plainly 
The Prayer of Manasses. apocryphal (‘Hi sunt plane 
A large part of the third chapter{ apocryphi, virgis _censoriis 
of Daniel. animadvertendi ’). 
The two last chapters of Daniel. / 
Of this last he says: 


* Magnum inter istos libros discrimen est. Nam Iudaei libros gine 
apocryphos irrisionibus et lusionibus insartiunt, eosque sic contemptos 
abiiciunt.’ 

Of the Prayer of Manasses he says: ‘nec est in Hebraeo neque 
de textu Bibliorum’, and he proceeds to give some examples of 
what he deems a contradiction between its statements and those 
of other biblical books. 

Whence he concludes : 


‘Ideo oratio sane suspitiosa. Porro demus multa bona in ea con- 
tineri, non tamen ex ea Christianorum infantia formari debet. Nam 
pius animus illis libris ceu quibusdam incunabulis est applicandus, qui 
omni carent suspitione, qui possunt quemquam extra fidei damna 
offerre. Postremo demiror, eiusmodi orationem gladiis iugulatam 
placuisse.’ 


In regard to the two later books of Esdras, as he calls them, 
he says: 

'* Tertius et Quartus Esdrae deridentur’ (a phrase which is an echo 
of Jerome) ‘in quibus (quanquam id tacuit) Augustinus legis iram et 
aculeos, item concupiscentiae incendia atque Adami veteris adnisus, ac 
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denique nonnulla admirabilia digna certa Theologica tractatione con- 
spicatus, mutuari. videtur.’ 

He thus, like Jerome, seems to confound these two books as Sif 
their contents had anything incommon. Of Tobias, Wisdom, and 
Ecclesiasticus he says: ‘Sunt in libris Tobiae, Sapientiae et 
Ecclesiastici, quibus sua sunt fortissima, in scriptura, Soman 
Of Baruch he says: 

‘Baruch Notarius fuit Hieremiae prophetae qui apud hebraeos nec 
legitur nec recipitur secundum Hieronymum Tomo 4 fol. 11. -Ideo 
tametsi sententias verissimas teneat, tamen velim, quia mens tenerior 
firmioribus palis primum applicaretur, alioqui contra Iudaeos pugnaturi 
merito paciemur salsa nimis scornata.’ 

In regard to the New Testament, Karlstadt accepts all the books 
as canonical, which had been deemed canonical in the Roman 
Church. He, however, separates them into three classes. In the 
first he puts the four Gospels, ‘Evangelicas lampades, sive, si 
magis cupis, totius veritatis divinae clarissima lumina.’ Inthe 
second, the 13 epistles of Paul, the first Epistle of Peter and the 
first of John, the authorship of all of which he deemed to be 
certainly known, and which were generally received as apostolical. 
In the third class, which he put into a lower grade, ‘In tertium et 
infirmum auctoritatis divinae locum,’ he places the Epistle of 
James, the second Epistle of Peter, the two last of John, and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. ‘Non,’ he says, ‘quod velim hanc istis 
inferiorem pronuntiare, sed ideo illis connumeravi, quod de eius 
autore dubitatur, quemadmodum de reliquarum (quas recensui) 
epistolarum autoribus ab olim dubitatum est. Adde et Apocaly- 
psim.’ This third class he thus treats as quite authoritative and 
canonical. 

Of the six Epistles first named in this class he says: ‘ Autori- 
tatem apostolicam et divinam habuerunt a proximis Apostolorum 
temporibus.’ In regard to the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
Apocalypse he says: ‘Multos annos post decessum apostolorum, 
praesertim apud Rhomanos autoritatem sanctam demeruerunt.’ 

It is curious that Karlstadt nowhere mentions the Acts of 
the Apostles in his somewhat elaborate dissection of the New 
Testament books. Whether this was due to an oversight or to 
premeditation I do not know, but it seems probable to me that 
it was entirely due to an oversight. 
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This completes my analysis of Karlstadt’s very important and 
notable work, the first one produced by any champion of the 
Reformation in which the Canon was critically treated, and in 
which the books of the Bible are classified according to their 
supposed inspiration and authority, and in which a list of books 
was first separated from the rest, as contained in the Vulgate, and 
deliberately styled apocrypha. The term Apocrypha is used, 
however, as equivalent not to spurious but to non-canonical, 
a sense which speedily became perverted. It is plain, therefore, 
that Karlstadt, in regard to the Canon, was a great deal more 
logical than Luther. In regard to both Testaments he merely 
took over the Canon as it was theoretically accepted by Jerome, 
who however as regards the Old Testament put aside his own 
view in deference to the decision of the Church. 

This is a very different position from that of his colleague and 
rival, Luther, who fell back upon no tradition and no criterion 
save his own internal illumination and inspiration, and his own 
subjective opinion as to what a canonical book ought to be; 
which in effect meant that in order to be accepted by him it 
must equate itself with his @ priori dogmatic position. It isa 
pity that Karlstadt’s views on the Canon were so much put in the 
shade among the early German Reformers by the transcendental 
arguments of Luther. 

Let us now pass on. 

The first complete Reformers’ Bible was prepared by Andreas 
Osiander, the Lutheran evangelist, who converted the Prussian 
knights to the New Faith, and whose niece Cranmer married. In 
this Bible the Jewish Canon of the Old Testament was also 
adopted, probably in consequence of Karlstadt’s arguments. It 
was published in December, 1522. It was anew edition of Jerome’s 
Vulgate in Latin, professedly corrected in a few places from the 
Hebrew. It adopted Jerome’s theory of the Canon, and included 
his prefaces to the various books. There is no initial list of books 
in this Bible. In it the Prayer of Manasses follows immediately 
after the second book of Chronicles. It isheaded Oratio Manasse 
regis iuda, while in the margin are the words non est i hebraeo. 
Esdras III and IV are headed Posteriores hi duo libri Esdrae no 
sunt canonici nec habent apud hebraeos, while the fourth is specially 
headed Quartus liber Esdrae qui et ipse inter Apocrypha coputat. 
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In the margin of Tobias we also read mon est canoniz. Judith 
has no marginal note. The fragments of Esther are separated 
from the main text of the book and printed at the end of it, 
each with Jerome’s preface. To Job, in addition to Jerome's 
preface, we have another, headed argumentum incerti authoris. 
To the Psalter there are two prefaces in addition to Jerome’s, 
each headed alius prologus. Wisdom is headed Liber Sapient. 
Liber Sapientiae apud hebraeos nusqua est. Ecclesiasticus, in 
addition to Jerome’s prologue, has a second which is worth 
recalling. It is headed Jncipit prologus Rhabani in librum 
Ecclesiasticum, and is as follows :— 

‘Librum Iesu filii Sirach dicit se Hieronymus reperisse apud 
hebraeos: n6 ecclesiasticum ut apud latinos: sed parabolas praeno- 
tatum: cui iuncti erant Ecclesiastes et canticum canticorum, ut 
salomoné non modo librorum numero; sed et materiae genere coae- 
quaret, librum vero sapientiae se non reperisse apud eos: sed magis 
graecam adolere eloquentiam qué nonnulli philonis esse affirmant. 
Ecclesiasticus vero sicut ecclesiastes ecclesiae utillissimus est: qui 
congregator vel collector interpretatur sicut ille cdcinator. Sed 
ecclesiastes ad Christi refert et ad quemlibet praedicatoré ecclesi- 
asticus. qui propter excellentia virtuti suarii panaeretos. id est 
omnium virtutum capax appellatur. Cuius tanta claritas tatag 
latinitas est: ut ipse sibi commentasit.’ 

Ecclesiasticus is followed by the prayer of Solomon, headed 
Oratio Salomonis without any preface or note, and this by Isaiah. 
Then comes Jeremiah with Jerome’s prologue and a short para- 
graph headed vita eiusdem. Then follows Lamentations. 

Baruch follows immediately on Lamentations, and is headed 
Praefatio in libri Baruch prophetae. 

‘Liber iste G barech noie praenotatur in hebraeo canone nd habe : 
sed tantum in vulgata aeditione : similiter et epistola hieremiae. Propter 
notitiam ait legentiii hic scripta sunt: quia multa de christo novissimis 
temporibus indicant.’ 

The so-called additions to Daniel are curiously enough incor- 
porated in the text without note or comment. To the two books 
of Maccabees are appended Jerome’s prologue and also a second 
one headed alius prologus as follows :— 

‘Machabaeorii libri licet nd habeantur in canone hebraeori: 
tamen ab ecclesia inter diviniis voluminf annotantufF historias. Prae- 
notat aut praelia inter hebraeorum duces gétesque persarum: pugnam 
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quoque Sabbatorii et nobiles Machabaei triumphos: foedus quoque 
amicitiari ci romanofF ducibus atque legationi. Machabaei septem 
fratres ab una matre Machabaea noie geniti: custodiétes legem patris 
traditione: non manducantes carné porcinam: ob hoc ab Antiocho 
rege sevissimo in Antiochia martyrii gloria coronati sunt iii matre sua 
atque sepulti cum magna veneratione ibi quiescunt.’ 

In the New Testament Luther’s order of the books (vide infra) 
is not adopted. It ends with a long paragraph with a singular 
heading : 

‘De libris utriusque testamenti: partim reiectis: aut non sine con- 
tradictione admissis: partim apocryphis: ex athanasio: tametsi mihi 
suspectus est titulus: Erasmo roterodamo interprete.’ 

Then follows a translation of Athanasius’s criticism of the value 
of the various Bible books. It is curious that in this Bible the four 
Evangelists are followed by the Pauline Epistles and these by 
the Acts. 

Let us now return to Luther. It was on Friday, April 26, 
1521, that he left Worms after rejecting the Emperor’s demand for 
a recantation unless he was refuted by scriptural testimonies or 
by clear arguments, for he declared he believed neither the Pope 
nor the Councils alone, since both had erred and contradicted 
each other. He claimed to have been convinced by the passages 
of Scripture he had cited, that his conscience was controlled 
by the word of God, and that it was dangerous to act against 
conscience. This appeal seemed to him no doubt to necessitate 
as speedy a translation of the Bible into the vulgar tongue as 
possible, so that every man might have the materials for forming 
a judgement on matters so nearly concerning himself, and he now 
hastened on with his translation of the New Testament which he 
deemed to be most pressingly needed. He based his translation, 
which was completed in three months, on the second edition of the 
Greek Testament of Erasmus. The first edition of Luther’s New 
Testament appeared in September and the second in December, 
1522. To this New Testament he added an introduction in 
which he very clearly sets out how he applied his subjective 
method of exegesis. It is headed Wilchs die rechten und edlisten 
bucher des newen testaments sind. Then follows :— 


‘Aus disem allen kanstu nu recht urteylen unter allen buchern, 
und unterscheyd nehmen, wilchs die besten sind, Denn nemlich ist 
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Iohannis Euangelion vnnd Sanct Paulus Epistelln, sonderlich die zu 
den Romern, und sanct Peters erste Epistel der rechte kern ufi marck 
vnter allen buchern, wilche auch billich die ersten seyn sollten, Vii 
eym iglichen Christen zu ratten were, das er dieselben am ersten vnd 
aller meysten lese, vnd yhm durch teglich leszen so gemeyn mechte, als 
das teglich brott, Denn ynn disen findistu nicht viel werck vnnd 
wunderthatten Christi beschrieben, Du findist aber gar meysterlich 
auszgestrichen, wie der glawbe an Christum sund, tod vnd helle vber- 
windet, vnd das leben, gerechtigkeyt vnd seligkeyt gibt, wilchs die 
rechte artt ist des Evangeli, wie du gehoret hast. 

Denn wo ich yhn der eyns mangelln sollt, der werck odder der predigt 
Christi, szo wollt ich lieber der werck, denn seyner predigt mangelln, 
Denn die werck hulffen myr nichts, aber seyne wort die geben das leben, 
wie erselbs sagt. Weyl nu Johannes gar wenig werck v6 Christo, aber 
gar viel seyner predigt schreybt, widderumb die andern drey Euange- 
listen viel seyner werck, wenig seyner wort beschreyben, ist Johannis 
Euangelion das eynige zartte recht hewbt Euangelion vii den andern 
dreyen weyt weyt fur zu zihen vi hoher zu hebé, Also auch Sanct Paulus 
vii Petrus Epistelln weyt vber die drey Euangelia Matthei, Marci vnd 
Luce furgehen. 

Summa, Sanct Iohannis Euangeli vnd seyne erste Epistel, Sanct 
Paulus Epistel, sonderlich die zu den Romern, Galatern, Ephesern, 
vnd Sanct Peters erste Epistel, das sind die bucher, die dyr Christum 
zeygen, vnd alles leren, das dir zu wissen nott und selig ist, ob du schon 
kein ander buch noch lere nummer sehest noch horist, Darumb ist Sanct 
Iacobs Epistel eyn rechte stroern Epistel gegen sie, denn sie doch 
keyn Euangelisch art an yhr hat, Doch dauon weytter ynn andern 
vorrheden.’ 


In his list of books of the New Testament printed on the back 
of this preface he gives the names of twenty-three which are all 
numbered. From these, separated by a space and unnumbered, 
he detaches four books, namely the Epistle to the Hebrews, those 
of James and Jude, and the Apocalypse, which he thus puts 
into a class apart. Not only so, but he takes them out of the 
usual Bible order and prints them together at the end of the New 
Testament, and in the preface to the Hebrews he says definitely : 


‘Bisher haben wyr die rechten gewissen hewbt bucher des newé testa- 
ments gehabt, Dise vier nachfolgéde aber habé vor zeytten eyn ander 
ansehen gehabt, Vnd auffs erst, das dise Epistel zu den Ebreern nicht 
Sanct Paulus noch eynigs Apostel sey, beweyszet sich dabey, das ym 
andern capitel stehet also, Dise lere ist’ etc. 

VOL. VIII. Aa 
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While he treats it as later than the Apostolic writings, and of 
unknown authorship, and heads it merely Die Epistel an die 
Ebreer, and professes to point out certain passages in the sixth, 
tenth, and twelfth chapters which are inconsistent with all the 
Evangelists and St Paul's Epistles, he nevertheless gives it high 
praise. 

To the Epistles of James and Jude he prints a common 
preface, which begins with a very depreciatory notice of the 
former Epistle. Jmnter alia he says: 

*. .. acht ich sie fur keyns Apostelschrifft, vnnd ist das meyn vrsach. 
Auffs ersf, das sie stracks widder Sanct Paulum vnnd alle ander schrifft, 
den wercken die rechtfertigung gibt, vnd spricht, Abraham sey [etc.].. . 
Darumb diser mangel schleust, das sie keyns Apostel sey. 

.‘ Auff ander, das sie will Christen leutt leren, vnnd gedenckt nicht eyn 
mal ynn solcher langer lere, des leydens, der aufferstehung, des geysts 
Christi, er nennet Christum ettlich mal, aber er leret nichts v6 yhm, 
sondern sagt von gemeynem glawbé an Gott.’ 


He then proceeds to define his criterion, a purely subjective one, 
of what a book ought to be if it was to be accepted as completely 
authoritative, or, in other words, canonical : 


‘Defi das ampt eyns rechten Apostel ist, das er von Christus leyden 
vii aufferstehen vnd ampt predige, vnnd lege des selben glawbens grund, 
wie er selb sagt Iohan 18. yhr werdet vO myr zeugen, Vnd daryn 
stymmen alle rechtschaffene heylige bucher vber eyns, das sie alle sampt 
Christum predigen vnd treyben, Auch ist das der rechte prufesteyn 
alle bucher zu taddelln, wefi man sihet, ob sie Christi treyben, odder nit, 
Syntemal alle schrifft Christum zeyget Ro. 3. vnnd Paulus nichts denn 
Christum wissen will. 1. Cor. 2. Was Christum nicht leret, das ist nicht 
Apostolisch, wens gleich Petrus odder Paulus leret, Widerumb, was 
Christum predigt, das ist Apostolisch, wens gleych Iudas, Annas, Pilatus 
vnd Herodes thett.’ 

Assuredly a more elastic, uncertain, and arbitrary rule of 
canonicity was never invented. Presently he continues: 

*Darumb will ich yhn nicht haben ynn meyner Bibel ynn der zahl der 
rechten hewbtbucher, will aber damit niemant weren, das er yhn setz vnd 
hebe, wie es yhn gelustet, denn es viel guter spruch sonst drynnen sind, 
Eyn man ist kein man ynn welltlichen sachen, wie solt defi diszer 
eyntzeler, nur alleyn widder Paulum vnnd alle andere schrifft gellten ?’ 


In his Tischreden, or Commonplace book, we find him writing 
thus of the Epistle of St James: 


i 
\ 
\ 
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‘Viele haben gearbeit, sich bemiihet, und dariiber geschwitzet, iiber 
der Epistel S. Jacobi dass sie dieselbige mit S. Paulo verglichen. Wie 
denn Ph. Mel. in der Apologia etwas davon handelt, aber nicht mit 
einem Ernst ; denn es ist stracks wider einander, Glaube macht gerecht, 
und Glaube macht nicht gerecht. Wer die zusammen reimen kann 
dem will ich mein Barett aufsetzen, und will mich einen Narren schelten 
lassen’ (Luther Samiti. Werke, Erlangen, lxii 127). 


Of the Epistle of Jude he says: 


‘ Die Epistel aber Sanct Iudas, kan niemant leugnen, das eyn austzog 
oder abschrifft ist aus Sanct. Peters ander Epistel, so der selben alle wort 
fast gleych sind. Auch so redet er von den Apostelln, als eyn iunger 
lengist hernach, Vnd furet auch spruch vnd geschicht, die yi der schrifft 
nyrgend stehen, wilchs auch die alten veter bewegt hat, dise Epistel aus 
der hewptschrifft zu werffen, Datzu so ist der Apostel Iudas ynn krie- 
chische sprach nit komé, sondern ynn Persen landt, als man sagt, das 
er ia nicht kriechissch hatt geschrieben. Darumb ob ich sie wol 
preysse, ist doch eyn vnnotige Epistel vnter die hewbtbucher zu rechen, 
die des glawbens grund legen sollen.’ 


In regard to the Apocalypse Luther in the preface to the book 
says : 

‘An diesem buch der offinbarung Iohannis, las ich auch yderman 
seynes synnes walden, will niemant an meyn dunckel odder urteyl 
verpunden haben, Ich sage was ich fule, Myr mangellt an diesem 
buch nit eynerley, das ichs wider Apostolisch noch prophetisch hallte, 
Auffs erst vnnd aller meyst, das die Apostell nicht mit gesichten vmb- 
gehen, sondern mit klaren und durren wortten weyssagen, wie Petrus, 
Paulus, Christus ym Euangelio auch thun, denn es auch dem Apostolisché 
ampt gepurt, klerlich vii on bild odder gesicht v6 Christo vi seynem 
thun zu reden. Auch so ist keyn Prophet ym allten testament, schweyg 
ym newen, der so gar durch vnd durch mit gesichten vnd bilden handelt, 
das ichs fast gleych bey myr achte dem vierden buch Esdras, vnd aller 
dinge nicht spuren kan, das es von dem heyligen geyst gestellet sey. 
Datzu dunckt mich das alltzu viel seyn, das es so hartt solch seyn 
eygen buch, mehr denn keyn ander heylige bucher thun..... Endlich, 
hallt dauon yderman, was yhm seyn geyst gibt, meyn geyst kan sich yi 
das buch nicht schicken, Vii ist myr die vrsach gnug, das ich seyn nicht 
hoch achte, das Christus drynnen widder geleret noch erkandt wirt, wilchs 
doch zu thun fur allen dingen eyn Apostel schuldig ist, wie er sagt 
Act. 1. yhr solt meyne zeugé seyn, Darumb bleyb ich bey den buchern, 
die myr Christum hell vii reyn dar geben." 

1 This was published in 1522. In his complete Bible of 1534 Luther modified his 
previous preface to Revelation, He then writes: ‘So lange solche weissagunge 
Aaz 


il 
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In these statements Luther affirmed that the Bible needed no 
warranty from the Church, but warranted itself; that it was in 
fact an impertinence to attempt to buttress or defend a divine 
message by human testimony of any kind, and that the Almighty 
had given to His faithful people the innate power of recognizing 
and accepting without doubt or fear the divine and inspired 
character of any book. 

It must be said that an appeal from history and tradition to 
the personal inspiration and direct illumination of every good 
Christian man on such a subject, seems to me an appeal both to 
a dangerous and to a very uncertain tribunal; unless we are to 
understand that every good Christian man is divinely protected 
against the frailties of human error, and becomes infallible when 
he has to decide questions of dogma and faith. This last postulate 
would assuredly be hard to equate with the incessant clamour 
of rival Christian sects fighting over almost every conceivable 
issue in religion. 

It is perfectly clear from these facts that Luther had not only 
definitely cut himself off from the Church, but had entirely 
discarded the Church’s, and everybody else’s, Canon of the Bible, 
and also the criteria by which that Canon had hitherto been 
determined. It was no question with him of accepting or rejecting 
the Hebrew Canon of the Old Testament, and sheltering behind 
the arguments of Jerome. It was a definite breach with all 
Church tradition in East and West, in respect even of the New 
Testament itself. Nor did he attempt like Karlstadt to make a 
scientific analysis of the evidence pro and contra, apart altogether 
from his own personal equation and the influences of his pre- 
conceived theories. Basing his views as to what was the essence 


vngedeutt bleibet, vnd keine gewisse auslegung krigt, ists eine verborgene stumme 
weissagung, vnd noch nicht zu jrem nutz und frucht komen, den sie der Christen- 
heit geben sol, wie denn auch diesem Buch bisher gegangen, Es haben wol viel 
sich dran versucht, Aber bis auf den heutigen tag nichts gewisses auff bracht, 
etlich viel yngeschickts dinges, aus jrem kopff hinein gebrewet. Vmb solcher 
vngewissen auslegung vnd verborgen verstands willen, haben wirs bisher auch 
lassen ligen, sonderlich weil es auch bey etlichen alten Vetern geachtet, das nicht 
Sanct Iohannes des Apostels sey, wie in libro. iij. Hist. Ecclesi. xxv. stehet, Inn 
welchem zweifel wirs fur vns auch noch lassen bleiben, Damit doch niemand 
gewehret sein sol, das ers halte fir Sanct Iohannis des Apostels, odder wie er 
wil. Weil wir aber dennoch gerne die deutung odder auslegung gewis hetten, 
wollen wir den andern und hohern geistern vrsachen nach zu denken geben,’ etc.. 
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of Christianity upon his own interpretation of Paul’s theological 
position, especially on the subject of Justification by Faith, he 
poured contempt and ignominy on at least four books of the New 
Testament which he considered to contain teaching inconsistent 
with that of Paul, and placed the books in question in a suspense 
account at the end of the New Testament; thus basing his 
Canon on the preposterous pedestal of his own arbitrary whim, or 
rather upon the arbitrary choice of every chance reader of the 
Bible who might answer the description of a godly man. 

Let us now turn to Luther’s treatment of the Old Testament. 
On this also he had views which were very personal to himself. 
He claimed that the virtue of an Old Testament book must 
be measured entirely by its bearing on evangelical doctrine, as 
he says ‘Wir erleuchten die alte Heilige Schrift durch das 
Evangelium’ (Werke iv 1728), and adds quite frankly, in his 
commentary on the Psalms, ‘Quodsi adversam Scripturam verse 
sunt contra Christum nos urgemus Christum contra Scripturam.’ 
He accordingly measured the canonicity of the various books by 
this test. 

The first volume of Luther’s translation of the Old Testament 
was published in 1523 at Wittenberg. It contains only the 
Pentateuch, but on the back of the title-page is a list of the con- 
tents of the whole Bible, as he no doubt intended eventually to 
issue it. In this list, after the twelve minor prophets, and therefore 
at the end of the Jewish Canon of the Old Testament, we have the 
following list of books, printed without any heading, and separated 
by an interval from the other books: Thobia, Iudith, Baruch, 
Esra, Das buch der Weyssheyt, Weyseman, Machabeus. 

It is quite plain therefore that in 1523 Luther had, in regard 
to the Old Testament, fully adopted the principle, which he 
afterwards carried out, of separating the so-called apocryphal 
books into a special and inferior class, and printing them apart at 
the end of the canonical books of the Old Testament. 

The second volume of Luther’s first edition of the Old Testa- 
ment was published in 1523, or early in 1524, and contains the 
historical books from Joshua to Esther in the following order : 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah 
and Esther. As Panzer has noticed, the book of Esther in the 
table of contents to the volume is put before Ezra and Nehemiah. 
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The third part of the same Bible was also first published in 1524, 
and contains the book of Job, the Psalter, and the books attributed 
to Solomon. In the list of books at the beginning of this volume 
the Prophets are also given, shewing that it was probably his 
original intention to include them, but, as he confesses, he found 
the book of Job more difficult than he expected, and therefore 
postponed it. The books are printed in this order: Job, the 
Psalter, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Canticles. 

In 1525 Tyndale printed his New Testament, the text of which, 
as has been shewn by several writers, was largely dependent on 
that of Luther. What is more important is, that, as I pointed out 
in my previous paper, he copied Luther in printing the four 
critical books, which the latter had placed at the end of the New 
Testament, and he defined them in his prefixed list in the same 
way. Hedoesnot mention Luther, but he has the latter’s prefaces 
in view inhisown. Thus in regard to the Epistle tothe Hebrews 
he says : ‘Whether it were Paul’s or no I say not, but permit it to 
other men’s judgements ; neither think I it to be an article of any 
man’s faith, but that a man may doubt of the author... . But in 
spite of these doubts this epistle ought no more to be refused for 
a holy, godly and catholic than the other Catholic scriptures.’ ? 

In regard to the Epistle of James, he says ‘Though it were 
refused in old times and denied by many to be the Epistle of 
a very Apostle, and though also it lay not the foundation of the 
Church of Christ, methinketh it ought of right to be taken for 
Holy Scripture ’. 

‘As for the Epistle of Judas,’ he says, ‘though men have and 
yet do doubt of the author, I see not but that it ought to have 
the authority of Holy Scripture.’ 

Meanwhile there appeared in the years 1524-1526 at Strassburg 
an edition of the Aldine Greek Bible under the auspices of the 
reformers. In the Ratio Partitionis in this Bible, as pointed out 
by Dr Nestle, we have the interesting and remarkable heading : 

‘Proinde in partitione & serie voluminum sequuti sumus. M. Luthe- 
rum, unum illum & prestantissimum sacrarum literarii PHOENICEM. 


1 It is a noteworthy fact that in the list of contents of the first edition of 
Tyndale’s Testament, of which only a fragment remains, the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is not attributed to St Paul and is merely headed ‘the pistle to the Ebraes’. There 
is no extant table of the contents to the second edition, but the book itself is 
headed there the ‘pistle off Paul unto the Hebraes’. 
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qui ei ordiné, quem hic uides, in Germanica sua Bibliorum uersione, 
obseruauit, Vnde & quos Apocryphos uocant libros, omnes ad finem in 
unii fascem collegimus, sunt enim tales, qui in hebreis Biblijs non 
sunt quique in ordinem redacti, in omnibus fide digni non sunt. Quos 
et eo consilio seiunximus, ut qui uolet in priuii libellii seponere queat.’ 

Accordingly on pp. 264 ff of the third volume of this work we 
have the heading ATIOKPY®OI at zap’ EBalos (sic) ex tov tw 
agvonlorwy Then follow Tobit, Judeth (sic), 
Baruch, the Epistle of Jeremiah, the Song of the Three Children, 
Esdras, Wisdom, Sirach, Susanna, the Dragon, the three books of 
the Maccabees, and Josephus on the Maccabees (of. cit., see also 
Septuaginta iii (1899) 7 and 8; iv (1903) 14). It does not contain 
the Prayer of Manasses, and very oddly it contains the fourth, but 
not the third, book of Esdras. 

It seems plain, from the fact that Luther’s translation of the 
Apocrypha was not printed till 1534, that is to say, until eight 
years after the appearance of the Strassburg Greek Bible, that 
the above reference to his arrangement of the Apocrypha 
merely meant that the editor had followed Luther’s example in 
separating the so-called apocryphal books from the rest and 
printing them together, instead of in their usual order in the 
Greek Bibles; for the list of apocryphal books given by Luther 
in the volume cited, and that given in the Strassburg Aldine 
Bible, are not the same. 

There is a curious equation between the lists, however, which 
I have not seen noticed. In Luther’s he inserts the enigmatical 
name ‘Esdras’ between Baruch and Wisdom, where if the 
name occurred at all we should expect to find Esdras III and IV. 
It is curious, as we have seen, that in the Strassburg Bible only 
one of these two books is in fact printed, i.e. the book of 
Esdras IV, so that in that particular Bible the only book in the 
so-called Apocrypha whose absolute claim to be in the Canon is 
indisputable is left out altogether. 

It is curious that this Bible, which follows Luther in regard 
to the Old Testament Canon, and also adopts the order of the 
Prophets in the Hebrew Bible, ignores Luther’s treatment of 
the New Testament books. 


1 On the other hand, it claims to give us a 4th and additional book of Maccabees 
for the first time. In the table of contents these books are thus described Maxxa- 
Baiow Ad-you rpeis. "Iwoinmov wept paxkaBalov. 
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To return to Luther; in 1532 he issued the Prophets in a 
fourth volume, forming part iv of his complete Bible. They 
were printed in the following order: Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Daniel, Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonah, Michah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, Malachi. In Daniel 
he follows the Hebrew text, excluding the so-called additions. 
This completed what he deemed to be the canonical books. Of 
those he styled apocryphal he had many years before, as we 
have seen, printed a translation of the Prayer of Manasses, In 
1529 he published a translation of the so-called Wisdom of 
Solomon, about which he wrote to Spalatin : 


‘ Ego verti librum sapientiae dum raucatione . . . cruciarer: is statim 
exhibet melioré facié, quam sit in Latinis et Graecis originalibus.’ 


In 1533 he published a translation of Jesus Sirach and also 
of the first book of Maccabees, together with Susanna and Bel 
and the Dragon. 

About the same time he brought out a translation of the 
book of Judith, of which a reprint appeared at Magdeburg 
in 1534 (see Scholl Geschichte der Teutschen Bibel-Ueber- 
seteung D. Martin Luthers p. 71). 

The Apocrypha were originally intended to form the fifth 
part of Luther’s translation of the Old Testament. That part 
never appeared separately, but in the first complete edition of 
Luther’s Bible, which appeared in two folio volumes in 1534, 
the Apocrypha are printed at the end of the Old Testament 
books. It is noteworthy that the list of apocryphal books given 
at the beginning of this Bible does not quite agree with that 
printed on the fly-leaf of the edition of the Pentateuch above 
mentioned. The two lists are as follows :— 

Pentateuch of 1523-4 Bible of 1534 

Thobia Iudith 

Iudith Das buch der Weisheit 

Baruch Tobia 

Esra Iesus Syrach 

Das buch der Weyssheyt Baruch 

Weyseman Maccabeorum 

Machabaeus Stiicke jnn Esther vnd Daniel 


It will be specially noticed that the name Esra has dropped 
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out in the latter list, and Luther in fact nowhere printed the 
third and fourth books of Esdras nor the third or fourth of Macca- 
bees. The Prayer of Manasses, although not named in either list, 
is duly printed at the end of the apocryphal books, each of which 
had a preface. 

There is, however, no justification given for separating the 
Apocrypha from the other Bible books except the general head- 
ing ‘Apocrypha. Das sind Biicher: so nicht der heiligen Schrifft 
gleick gehalten: vnd doch niitzlich vnd gut zu lesen sind’. 

Let us now consider some of Luther’s judgements upon the 
Old Testament books. He did not scruple to extend his sifting 
process, from the books he called apocryphal, to some at least of 
those which were fully accepted by the Jews in his time, while 
he speaks very slightingly of others. Thus in regard to the 
books of Kings and Chronicles he says in his Tischreden : 

‘Die Biicher der Kénige gehen hundert tausend Schritt fur dem, der 
die Chronika beschrieben hat, denn er hat nur die Summa und fiihrneh- 
mesten Stiick und Geschicht angezeiget, was schlecht und gering, hat er 
ubergangen ; darumb ist den Biichern der Kénige mehr zu glauben 
denn der Chroniken’ (Luther Sam#/. Werke, Erlangen, lxii 132). 

Again, he says in the same work: 

‘Liber Esther, quamvis hunc habent in canone, dignior omnibus me 
iudice, qui extra canonem haberetur’ ; 
and further we read: 

‘Und da er, der Doctor, das ander Buch der Maccabier corrigirte, 
sprach er ; Ich bin dem Buch und Esther so feind, dass ich wollte, sie 
waren gar nicht vorhanden ; denn sie judenzen zu sehr, und haben viel 
heidnische Unart’ (5. 131). 

Of Ecclesiastes again he says: 

‘Diess Buch sollt volliger sein, ihm ist zu viel abgebrochen, es hat weder 
Stiefel noch Sporn, es reitet nur in Socken, gleichwie ich, da ich noch 
im Kloster war’ (i. 128). 

Speaking of its attribution to Solomon he says : 

‘So hat er selbst das Buch, den Prediger, nicht geschrieben, sondern ist 
zur Zeit der Maccabier von Sirach gemacht. Es ist aber ein sehr gut 
Buch’ (7, 128). 

In his preface to Proverbs he says of the Canticles: 

‘Item, das hohelied Salomo siehet auch als éin gestickt Buch, von 
andern auch Salomos Munde genommen. Daher auch keine Ordnung 
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in diesen Buchern gehalten ist; sondern eins ins andre gemenget, wie 
sie es nicht alles zu einer Zeit, noch auf einmal von ihm gehort haben : 
wie solcher Biicher art seyn muss.’ 


Again, in his 7ischreden he says of the Prophet Jonah: 


‘Diese Historia des Propheten Jonas ist so gross, dass sie schier 
unglaublich ist, ja, lautet liigerlich und ungereimpter, denn irgend der 
Poeten Fabeln eine, und wenn sie nicht in der Bibel stiinde, so lacht 
ichs wie einer Liigen. Denn wenn man ihm will nachdenken, wie er 
drei Tage in dem grossen Bauche des Wallfisches gewesen sei, da 
er doch in dreien Stunden hatte kénnen verdauet, und in des Wallfisches 
Natur, Fleisch und Blut verwandelt werden ... heisst das nicht mitten 
im Tode leben? also, dass gegen diesem Mirakel das Wunderzeichen im 
rothen Meer nichts sei. Es geht auch eben niarrisch zu. Darnach, 
da er nu erléset und errettet war, fahrt er an zu zérnen und zu 
expostuliren, und sich unniitz zu machen umb eines geringen Dinges 
willen, namlich umb ein Grislein. Es ist ein gross Geheimniss; ich 
schame mich meiner Auslegung uber dieser Propheten, dass ich den 
Haupthandel und Zweck des Wunderwerks so schwichlich geriihret 
habe’ (of. cit. 148). 


Again, later on in paragraph 2684 he says: 


‘Diese Historie (von Jonas) soll uns der héchsten Trost einer und ein 
Zeichen der Auferstehung der Todten sein, sie ist sehr liigerlich ; ich 
selbst glaubts nicht, wenns nicht in der heiligen Schrift stiinde. Also 
pfleget Gott die Seinen zu demiithigen. Aber er (Jonas) ward darnach 
viel arger, wollte Gott meistern, ward zum grossen Todtschlager und 
Morder, der da wollt eine so grosse Stadt, darinnen so viel Volks war, 
gar vertilgen. Das ist mir ein Heiliger !’ 


In regard to some of the apocryphal books he has some words 
to say. Thus in his 7ischreden he says: 


‘Das Buch, so man nennet Ecclesiasticus, ist also verfalscht, dass fur 
das Wort Jesus das Wértlin Nisus, Griechisch Nioos, das ist Insula, 
geschrieben und gesetzt ist worden. Denn Ecclesiasticus, der das Buch 
gemacht hat, ist ein rechter Gesetzprediger oder Jurist, lehret, wie 
man einen feinen ausserlichen Wandel fiihren soll ; ist aber kein Prophet, 
weiss noch lehren von Christo nichts. Denn das Evangelium ist eine 
Lehre vom ersten und andern Gebot, und nicht uber das dritte Gebot 
in der ersten Tafel Mosi, denn es achtet des Sabbaths oder Feiertags 
nicht, weil derselbige nur ein Zeitlang gewahret, und umbs Predigt- 


. ampts willen geordnet ist, dass man Gottes Wort lehren und warten soll’ 
(id. 127-128). 
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Of the third and fourth of Esdras he says: 

‘Das dritte Buch Esdrae werfe ich in die Elbe. Im vierten Buch, 
darinne was den Esra getraumet hat, sind schéne und sonst auch gute 
Posslin ; als: Der Wein ist stark, der Kénig starker, die Weiber noch 
starker, aber die Wahrheit am allerstarkesten ’ (#5. 129-130). 

In this paragraph Luther confounds the title of the two Esdras 
books. 


In his preface to Baruch he again speaks of these two books : 


‘,.. weil so gar nichts darinnen ist, das man nicht viel besser in 
Aesops oder noch geringeren Biichern kann finden ohne das im 4. Buch 
dazu eitel Traume sind.’ 


Of the book of Judith he says: 


‘ Aus alien Historien der h. Schrift kann ich nicht nehmen, dass das 
Buch Judith eine Historie sei; dazu wird auch darinne nicht das Land 
angezeigt, in welchem es geschehen soll sein ; sondern wie die Legenden 
der Heiligen gemacht sind, also ist auch diess Poema und Gedicht gemacht 
von einem frommen Mann, auf dass er lehrete, dass fromme, gottfiirch- 
tige Leute, unter welchen Judith, das ist, das Kénigreich der Jiiden, in 
welchem man Gott bekannte, dem Holoferne obsiegete, uberwunden, 
das ist, alle Reich der Welt; und dass alle Tyrannen ein solch Ende 
bekamen, und gehet ihnen, wie Holofernes, namlich, dass sie von einem 
Weibe erwiirget werden und umbkommen. Und hat der Meister solches 
Buchs Judith nur gewollt, dass es eine Figur und Bedeutung sein solle. 
. .. » Darumb diinkt mich, Judith sei ein Tragédia und Spiel, darinnen 
beschrieben und angezeiget wird, was fur ein Ende die Tyrannen 
nehmen. Tobias aber ein Komédia, in der von Weibern geredet 
wird. Diese ist ein Exempel des Haus-Regiments; jene aber des 
weltlichen, in welchem angezeiget wird, wie es in einem Regiment 
pfleget zuzugehen’ (7d. 130 and 131). 

These extracts shew what Luther’s criterion of canonicity was, 
and how unflinchingly he applied it to the books contained in the 
Church’s Canon. 

The facts constrain us to conclude, that with all his vigour and 
effectiveness as a combatant and as a destructive agent, Luther, 
in giving no stronger support to the Bible as the final court of 
appeal for Christianity than his own personal caprice and judge- 
ment, has planted the churches which bear his name on the 
sands. By substituting the Bible for the Church as the altima lex 
of Theology he put a tremendous strain upon that book. There 
was one way in which he might logically have tried to carry out 
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his plan. He might have refused entirely tc discuss the question 
of canonical authority, and simply accepted the Bible from the 
Church as a primitive document sanctioned by time and prestige 
and having the prima facie claim to authority which attaches 
to a document fourteen centuries or more old, which had been 
accepted by all Christians and was in no wise a mere Roman 
document. Having accepted it on these terms he might then 
have constructed and built upon it the theological scheme with 
which he proposed to replace that of the Church he had left. 
This he would not do. With him it was an essential postulate 
that mere Tradition (however old) or Church authority went for 
nothing. He probably thought that if he were to appeal to 
Tradition his severance from the Church would seem to many 
an unpardonable schism. His appeal was continually and ex- 
plicitly to the continuing inspiration of the Holy Spirit in the 
heart of every godly man, which he taught had been promised 
and which he held would save him from error and be a lantern to 
his feet continually. 

It was on this ground that he claimed to take the library of 
books sanctioned as authoritative by the Church, and to judge 
each individual book by his subjective test of its leading men 
to Christ and sustaining his cardinal doctrine of Justification by 
Faith. Those books which stood this test he allowed to be 
canonical, and those which did not he threw out on to the dust- 
heap and labelled them apocryphal, or else he poured terms of 
contumely upon them and refused to acknowledge their authority. 
It is not to be wondered at that the later Lutherans, who found 
themselves sorely smitten in their controversies by having no 
better criterion for their Bible books than the ise dixit and 
personal caprice of their strong-willed founder, should have tried 
in various ways to qualify his position in the matter, and to plant 
their Bible Canon on a firmer pedestal than the needs of Luther’s 
theological polemics and his personal view of what did and what 
did not lead men to Christ. 

To us who live outside the Lutheran fold and have our own 
domestic difficulties in regard to the Canon, which enable us 
perhaps to survey our neighbour’s vineyard with a more neutral 
eye, it would in fact seem that no scheme of Christian Theology 
or Philosophy can stand whose chief pedestal is so fragile as the 
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Lutheran Bible theory. To substitute one Pope for the scores 
of Popes who have created the Roman polity, is not a very 
promising change in such a difficult and critical matter as re- 
settling on a new basis the true criterion of Biblical authority. 
To accept a Bible from any man’s hands as irreproachable and 
infallible, because he has told us that the books he has sanctioned 
have the full adhesion of his personal judgement and conform’ 
to his subjective notions of what the books ought to be, is to 
abandon history and criticism and to hand ourselves over tied 
hand and foot to an absolutely unauthorized dogmatic autocrat. 
That the position which is so illogical should have survived so long, 
and so dominated a people particularly proud of their analytical 
acumen in such matters, is indeed surprising. Far better surely 
is the older test which, if not complete, is at least workable, 
namely, that we should patiently endeavour to discover the 
Biblical Canon of Christ and His Apostles and of the primitive 
Church they founded, and to abide by that. 

I should like to complete this survey in another paper, when 
I hope to deal with the question of the Biblical Canon among 
the so-called evangelical Churches of the Continent, and their 
children the old English Puritans and the modern English 
dissenters. 


HENRY H. HOWORTH. 


Notes and Corrections on the previous paper (J.T.S. Oct. 1906, 
1 sqq-). 

P. 4,1. 12, The lections from the O.T. here referred to are printed at the end of 
the editions of Tyndale’s N.T. of 1534 and onwards. They are contained among 
the ‘ pistles which are red in church after the vse of Salisburye vpon certain days 
of the yere’, and consist of Ecclus. xv on S. John the Evangelist’s day, Ecclus. xxiv 
on ‘the Conception and Assumption of our Lady’, and Wisd. v on ‘S. Philip and 
S. James’ day’. 

P. 5, 1.27. For 1636 read 1536. 

P. 6,1. 3. The colophon to Coverdale’s first Bible says ‘ Prynted in the year of 
our Lord mp.xxxv. and fynished the fourth day of October’. 

P. 19, ll. 19 and 20. This reads ambiguously: the canticle in question was of 
course transferred to the Prayer Book from the Sarum Breviary. 

P. 26,1. 32. For thirty-first read thirty-fifth. 

P. 36, 1. 33. ‘The first Bible’ ought to read ‘ the first English Bible’ : a German 
Bible was published in 1743 at Germanstown. 
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macay 62 86 147 yn) eynaca (vid) 7 yn 62 12. (Theod = Y exc 
mepedes pro (ume)peides Chrys = Y exc wore pro tivos) (wat) 1°] om 95 185 
(eAenons)] edenoas A erence 62 mohes] modis N* (-Aeis (ume) pecdes] 
umepdes N* umepides A 13. 4 lineas obelis 
notavit et in mg adscr ov «’ EBp’ B* 14. = Y 
en(ev)) hastulam adpinx B* av(axparye)] avexpaye 95185 (14 litt wae 
THY (-ca THY Lepovoadny Kau THY (cw BYR AQ") BRAQ 48 
228 238 «{nAwxa (1 lit ras 22) crow ear (exc 48 228 238) zelatus sum 
hierusalem et sion OL! praiols Syro-Hex 15. (wae opyn) 
an] OL! = ¥ exe! add vobis post nevada} 
peyadny BRAQW (exc 22 36 51 95 97 185)  —eyw 1°] om 86 (hab 
opyoopar (postea opy:Copar) (uve) + 
= wy} y superser22 (eyw pev) ad fin com] OL' = Y (eye 
per eyw B 48 283 om eyw 36 (hab 36*) Chrys Q* 
(wpy. Q*) ovvenerro 22 superscr ab al man) 16.. ev 1°] 
Bb2 
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17 Aéyer Kal pérpov Any Er ™ Kal] xpos pe 
dyyedros év épol] dvdxpaye A€ywv . Twp Err 
18... KO ere rh oubv Kal Ere . .™ xai pov 
19 Kai i800 xépata: ™ xal rov dyyedov Tov Aadodvra 
20,21 emA Kal Any . . [rélooapas réxrovas: ™ elroy . 
roy . xariigay ovddeis [adrav Kal rot 
as abray 7a . . [ra ra Képas . [S}acKopzi- 
II 1,2 cat kal... vs pov eldov kal... abrod cxowiov ye . mpds 
rot ov .. ds pé . . . wydixov 7d wAdros [abrijs éorw Kat 
3 7d pijxos * ... dyyedos Erepos éSeropevero 
 veavioxov Kataxdprws .. Gav Kai Krnvav 
6 Bev xai eis Evopar .. *& & pevyere dad B. . dre Tov 
7 dvép .. Ew tyas "cis of xa}rouxoivres 


(ras aliq in B’) AQ* (ourripp, Q*) perpov} 
wavew Aq onapriov @ | exreOnoera: A 17. ewe) BRAQ 
tpos pe—(ev epnor)] obelo notavit et in mg ov «’ # EBp’ adscr B* hab sub + Syro-Hex 
mpos pe] om 233 avaxpaye] pr er: 48 86 228 THY om er: 62 86 147 


B* Q* BY Q*) auperies] pr ers (vid) ms A ert 3°] om 
BNQ 48 147* (om 147) em 62 18. (edov)] Tegoapa] Teccepa 
XAQ 19. «(wa)] 36 51 62 86 95 97 147 185 Tov ayyeror] hab 
sub Syro-Hex Aadovvra] Aadovra (-Aovwvra N™*) hab sub  Syro-Hex 
wa: «we ad fin com] obelis notavit et in mg adscr ov EBp’ evme] -wev 
BRAQ (vras 22*) Tov ind] om 95 wat om AQ 238 wa 


Thy Anp (exe 48 228) hab sub % Syro-Hex 20. reooapes Q* 
(-pas Q*) Texrovas] Texroves N* (-vas 21. anov] ana BRAQ 48 
228 233 ke) om BNA Q 22 48 228 (hab 228") 233 om p 147 
(sovdav)] sovda 36 48 86 97 228 233 row «mA] tAnp 62 147 pon post xarngay 95 
185 watnfav] xareagfayv BN (exc 97 warnfev) ovdeas (avrwy)] des avrow 
Q* (ovd. avr. Q*) ovdev 233 npev] v ras 22* kat efndOov] Kat 
BR 22 48 aonddov AQ 233 Syro-Hex Syro-Hex™ ovroi] avr 
22 36 95 97 185 228 A Q* (ra €6vn)] om A* (hab A*?) 
om 51 (hab 51*) T* 

Il. 1, sdov AT 22 36 48 97 oxomov] cxoviovy 2. ov] cot (ov 
Res, cd) 1°—(xndsxov) 2°] om 62 (avrns)] avro 147 (avrns 147*) 
3+ B (cornea NAQT avva(vrnow) anayrnow avrov 
NA Q 233 cuvayrnow avrov 228 4. awe) BR AQ (-ne Q*) (v ras 22*) 
Acyav] om &* (hab veavay BA QT 48 62 86 147 233 
Syro-Hex Syro-Hex™ waraxaprws} Q* 36 147 228 arayiorws = es 
cerat 62 (rav)] om BRQ (hab Q™) 48 86 228 5. Aeye] 
grow AQ* (gn 233 (rerxos)] rorxos 86 2°) cow war T 
(av)r7s} avrow AT 6. sem tant 62 amo] ex Q 233 rns 62 
«s ad fin com] OL' = cov) cov BQ (cow BQ"): item 19 


‘DOCUMENTS. 


8 Ovyarépa Baf[vAdvos * Neyer KF wavroKpdtwp . . wéoradké pe 
dri ra darrdpdvos ds dwrd|uevos rips Kdpys Tod 
abrod Bod exipépw [ri pov én’ abrois] xal 
évovrat [rots Sovdevovow airois] Kai be Ko 
10 pe. répafov edppaivov Oiyalrep eyo 
11 épxopat xataloxyviow ev péow . govrar wodda .. Kal 
vovrat aire cis péow cov Kal « 
12 avroxpatwp pe. . kal Ko Tov 
13 pépida adrod rhv dyiav viv aipercet cAnp . . ebda- 

1 abrod: por Ke [i]epéa péyav éordra mpd... éAov kv: IIT 
2 dudBodos Ket] oe Tod Tod * kal ee tov dua Bodov 
.. Kal érerynoat Ko év col .. Any: ovx « 
4 ™poodsrov] Tod dyyéAou ‘Kal Kai elrev rods 

Il. 10, 11 Theod. Graec, Affect. Cur. x De Orac. 
8. (ors) rade—vpas] OL*"* = Y Aeyer] Aa NF Aey Brore 
© amroye(vos) ad fin com] quia qui tetigerit vos ac si pupillam oculi mei tangat 
(0 amro)pevos 2°] om o BQ 62 147 om 62 147 Q. (8:0)re 
.8ov ad fin com] ecce ego iniciam manum meam super eos et erunt in praedam his 
qui serviunt illis et scient quoniam Dominus omnipotens misit me OL* = «ov] om 
Q* (hab Q™*) 95 185 (SovAevovarv)} SovrAevcacw A Q 228 233 oxvdevovary 62 147* 
(BovAevovow 147) Syro-Hex™ awd? Syro-Hex in textu) 
(avros)] avrns avrovs 86 147 N°?) on] 
dor AQT 238 KO] pr eyw eps N* (improb (ane)oradxe] -xev 
BNAQ (-#e Q*) I (v ras 22%) amecreAr€ 233 10. (Theod = Y) (Ovya)rep] 
Ovyarnp N* orm A 36 62 228 war 233 11. 
Theod yvwon] emryvwon B postea rurs 
AQT 48 62 (yrwon 62") 86 147 (ywon 147") 228283 (Theod=Y) 
-kev BNQT (v ras A ameoradne Theod 12. (rqv) 
pepida] pep B pr nar (postea ras) 86 147228 em aay yqv) em THY 
1 Thy ayav BNA QT 228 233 om ynv 48 13. OL'=Y exc omnis terra pro 
(capt): omavrov (amo)] mo N* (ato N*) ort] diore 
AQT 228 233 (vepeday avrou] KaToiKnoeEws ayas avrov 86 

Ill, 1, edege] BRAQ (-fe Q*) (vras22") pot] eporl47 (« )epea] + illum 
O L*+ Syro-Hex spo] om 22 (hab 22") 0 BiaBodos] wat carav Aq = @ 
(diabolus OL*) cornea BRAQT B* Q* Tov 
om rou A (adversariOL*) rov d:aBodov] Tov avrixerpevov Aq (dia- 
bolum OL*) — 1°—1Anp) imperet in te dominus qui elegit hierusalem OL* 
«Sov rovro ad fin com] pyr ovx: ovros dados eppugpevos amo mupos Aq ovx opas avroy 
ws Sadov efnppevov ex mupos rovro] ro B* (roviro (efeama) opevos] efe- 
onapevos B* (efeonacp. epvopevos 86 3. = Y exc: faciem ipsius pro 
mposwmov) (aornke)] BRAQT (cornea BY rou aryyeAovy 
om tov Q* (hab Q™) + VQ 4. (OL° = Y exc: omamo cov) ane(xpiOn)] 
om 147 (amev)] ana A ane Q* (v ras 22*) Tous Tous ecrwras 


(rous cornoras N°”) rov Q _apedere] apere Q* (-Aere Q*) punapa)] 
pusuprasA" omra97 -rey BRAQ (y ras amo gov]om BRAQ 
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5 cov Tas dvoplas abrov pirpav Kai xidapw Kaflapay 

6,7 *xai Svepapriparo . . Kv mpds W rdde KE . . ey Tais 
pou wopeioy [xal ra] xpoordypard pov [Kal od 
kpteis rov olkév pou: riv pov 

. vous péow trav rovrwv * incod iepeis 
péyas od .. of xabjpevor pd rou cov dv|Spes 

g Bod dyw] tov SotAdv pov dvarodliv dure AlOos ov 

IV abrod . . twaxdtw THs Kal . 

2 .*. mpds pé ti od Kal .. xa Kal idod Avxvia 
. . érdvw airijs xal érra Adxvor [érdvw abrijs] érrd érapv- 

3 o7pides Tois .. dvw * .. fa éx rod Aapradé . . 


48 233 OL*Syro-Hex (sic) 5. was emPere—xepadny avrov 1°] 
OL* = exc: om pitpav war purpay om BNA Q 48 233 Syro-Hex wat 
KEepadny avrov 2°] xat eneOnkay xidapw em THY KEpadny avToU Kat 
wepeBadov avrov para B (exe 22 36* 51 62 97 147 = Y) om xa: eweOnxay id, wad. 
€m Kep. avrov (hab 228 233 war wepreBadov avrov iparia Kar Kid, 
«ad, em THY Kepadny avrov AQ om avrov 36 97 (Syro-Hex=B) cornea 
BNAQ (aornea Q*) 6. mpos Acyaw pos Incow A 7. «av 
ev] ev B (cay B*) & cay A 233 (Syro-Hex = Y) mopevon] mopevrn BNAQ 22 48 
51 62) 233 (cav) 2°] B (improb NAQ 48 238 om 185 (ra) 
Tos mpooraypacw BN A Q Q*) 48 233 0m 185 rou 2°] om 185 
pudatn B 48 228 (postea pudagy revoc) A Q 233 + ev Tas 
95 om 185 -vns 86 pudagtns ye A diapvdagns 
war ye Q diapvdafns 62 86 228* 233 -feas 147 (rovrav)] pr a N* (improb 
8. mov cov)] om cov B 48 86 (av)5pes 
teparos Aq . . = Syro-Hex™s nom 1° 
sup ras «ow AQ* (-01 Q*) (ayw)] exayw om 228 (hab 228") 
avatod(nv)] avaroAn (ras plur litt) 22 + ovopa avrw 36 (sup ras 97 228) + nomen ei 
est OL* g. = Y exc: ipsum pr rov 
(8071 0 om o 22 36 95 97 185 228 Biore o ABos 62 147 dart o ABos 86 
(8¢)8axa] BNA 48 95 185 pr rov 22 48 86 228 extra] 
(opva)ow Bobpov) avorrypara avrns Aq yap avrou & (al 
avrns = @) hab sub Syro-Hex 62 86 (hab 86™) 147 
10. (cvyxadecerat)] cvveadecere B (avyx. BY) ovyxadecere A (-care Q* item) 
48 62 86 147 233 rns avrov] om rns BNAQ (exc 22 36 51 97) om avrov 
BNRAQ 48 (228? 938 Syro-Hex 
IV. 1. efnyer(pe)] efnper B Q* (-peQ*) pr oray BRAQ 
DZ (exc 62 147) efepOn AY —umvov] pr rov 228 2. ame) -wev BN AQ (v ras 22") 
€mayw avrns 1°) KepaAny avrns eat ewra Ka 
avrns 62 147 228? om 185 Auxvot] (-xvor ewapvorpibes] 
enapvorides (wap. -orpidas A exmpura: Aq 


DOCUMENTS 


42 dry .. [elrov] apis tiv dyyeAov Aadoiv ... 
Tatra Ke Kal dare. dv év epoi Kai elie pos A€ywv od ywooxes] 
6 éore tavra; elrov ..°. Oy Kai clare pos pe [A€yww obros 6 Adyos Kv] 
LopoPaBer ob duvdper peyd|ry ev Ad’ [ev 

7 pou KE "ris ef od [7d dpos 7d péya Td 
LopoBaBer [rod Kai] éfoiow rov AiBov [kAnpovopias 
8,9 lodryra] xdperos xdpera. ailrijs]*. .. mpds Aéyww ai xeipes LopoBaBer 
€epediwoay olkov] rotrov: ai xeipes airod ai}rov 
10 kal KE wavr . . pe Spas. dfdre ris 
cis pux[pds ; Kai xapyoov}rat dovrat Tov Tov 
[xacovrépwov] év xeupt LopoBaBer* obr[or dpOaApol Kv] ciow of 
11 BAérovres “Kal daexpiOnv xai . . dio édaiae 
ai éx Se{av ris Avyvias] kal ai ciwvipwv oa 
Sevrépov elrov . . trav [oi tals xepoly Trav] dvo 
13 pugwrypwv ... Twv Kal éravaydvrww [ras ras xpuoas: Kai 


IV. 6, 7* Theod. Jn Ezech, xxxix. 10° Chrys. Sone manum tuam. Sermo. ii 
Theod. Quaest. in Gen, i. 


4: ema A QY (exc 22 228) eos] -w BNAQ (+ Q*) om 228 (hab 
228™5) pouA @ = awe] BRAQ (vy ras 22") —-mpos (ue 
omA eon) -v BRAQ(«Q*) ama BRAQ 5-6. (ov 


mpos pe (Aeyawv)] om (hab rescr MEsinstr) exe] om 62 BEB 147 
ame] BN AQ Q*) (v ras 22") (ovros 0 Aoyos)—ev Theod = Y 
SopoBaBeX] (oBaBer N* (CopoBaBer etiam antes) pr nau 97 (ev) 1°) 
ysup ras B?aAA 7] aAAa 22 62 228 adA Theod (ev #7) ad fin com] Theod = Y 
7. (To peya)] om ro62 (mpo)] om 86 95 97 147185 Theod ov Hs 
Tov mparrevovra Aq Tov axpov tov mpurov @ (wornra) xapiros xaprra av(rs)] 
xapiros.. Aq .. xapw avrns =. . KaTamavois Karamavois avtn @ 
Xapira] om 95 185 8. — Q-10. CopoBaBedr] om Q* (hab 
Q. a xerpes av)rov] OL'= Y 
-cw BQ (-cay Q™) emredovow A emyvwon 
BNAQTL 48 228 238 62147 Bore] 36 51 62 8695 97 147 on 
185 efaweoradxe] BN QT (v ras 22") A ameoradxe 233 
oe BRAQT 48 228 233 10. 3:(ore 71s) —pux(pas)] yap efnuredAice Nuepay 
Tow puxpow paxpas (exc 48 228 233) (xapnoov)ra:] xapouvrat 
BR*Q (xapqoovra: Q™) 48 233 147 (xacatrepwov)] xacodeprov 
N* «acorrepov Aq Tov (Ss. s, 
apOpov @ ovr(or) ad fin com] ovror entra opParpoe 
xupiov emt THY Chrys entra) (kv) ] om BAT (hab 
sup ras) 48 238 (Syro-Hex = Y) o1] om 228 
II. -67 62. emovjema BAQTH a omar T*62147 (as 
Avxmas) wat €f vpow R* (rys A. war ef as ef] oma: BRAQT 
2 (exc 51 228) avrns] om B (hab B® pr asterisc non inst B®) NAQT 48 86 228 
283 (Syro-Hex = Y) 12. emvjema BRAQT HL (0 & ras xepow) ad fin 
com] o: ava xetpa Tow Svo emyxuTnpaw (Trav Taw exkevouvTwy ap eavTav.. = 
(rats xepow)]om rasT 62147 86 ewavaryovraw] 
émaryovraw 22 (emavay. 22") (ras)] prem 6286147 (ewapvorpidas)] exapvoridas 


i 
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34 dialer pl dove nal de obror of viol ris 
1[méryros 7H KG [ris '[xal xal 
2 rods dpOarpovs xal «Sov Spéravov * xal clare 
mpos] pé ri od Spd Spéravov werd|uevov 
3 Kal [wAdrouls Séxar * Kal adry] Apa 
rovrov tus Oavdrou wis éwiopxos éx rovrov 
*xai éfoiow aifrd] . kai 
werat . . TOD KAéwrov Kal els Tov olkov . . os TH dvdpari pov emi Weide 
5 péow Tod oikov Kal. . dv Kat Ta adrod Kal 
3 da... clue pl ... wai Be 
6 éxroper[dpevov * elrov ri gore; Kal Kai 
7. . airav rH. .". . ov podcBou éfarpope exdOyro év péow 
9 €ppupe rddavrov Tov poréiBov eis 7[5 oTdpa] airs: 


V. 2-4 Chrys. De Paenit. v 3* Ad Pop. Antioch, xix 2 


(-orpiBas 13. (ue)] + Aeya 228 + ayyedos T eon] 
-v BRAQT ras 228) 14. ad fin com] OL**= Y ovroi) + ciow 
62 86 147 + 06 238 (mornros)] or:Amvorntos Aq Aap- 
T™pornros @ -ow BR AQ Q*) mapacrnxovew T pr (o sup 
ras T) 36 51 62 95 97 147 185 228 7m] om BR 48 86 95 185 

V. 1. (OL* = Y) npa] oda 62 («as ecdov) ad fin com] . dpOepa weropern 
Aq © «a e:dov ws ecAnua meropevov edov} ov AT 62 147 mer(opevov)] € 2° 
sup ras 7 ut vid A* werop, T* 2. ame] -rev BRAQ Q*) (v ras 22") +5 8 
Bderes] opasChrys Chrys (eywopw))tr AomChrys  (mero)yevor] 
om 6286147 AQT 233 Chrys+avra Chrys yous ad fin com] 
OL’ =Y 1° 2°) BRAQTH Chrys (mAarov)s] AQT 
147 233 Chrys «as OL' = Y awe] BNA Q Q*)T (v ras 
22") mpos pe) Chrys = avrn))+eorw (alom) Chrys apa] awavras Aq 
© mpoowmov AQ 36 sacns]om Chrys ad fin com) 
quia omnis fur et periurus ex ea usque ad mortem punietur OL" _o «Ae(wr7s)] om 
oT Chrys ews Oavarou exdinnOn(ceras) 1°) exduenO, ews Gav. Chrys 
@n(cerat) 1°) woes was 0 emopwos ad fin com] om Chrys ews (@avarov) 
2°] om B 48 «x @ay. 22 (Syro-Hex = Y) 4. (OL* = Y exc: materiam pro ra 
fvAa lapidem pro Aiovs) na om Chrys 
exfoiow (sic) —av(70)] avra avrous 6286 147 acedevoopa: A 
tov Geov Chrys em Yevder] em Yevdn 147 ev Pevdea Chrys peow pr tw Chrys 
5. ewe) -revy BNAQ (-we Q*) (vy ras 22") rt] om (hab N™*) AQT 48 95 97 
185 228 283 (Syro-Hex = Y) ex wopev(opevov)] pev sup ras T? 6. ena 
BNAQr con)-» BRAQ(+Q*)I awe] BNA Q (-me Q*) I (v ras 22°) 
avrov (-rav R°*,%>) 7. podiBov] podvBou 147 podBdov 62 86 228 
(nerpov)] tadayrov A (Aavr sup ras A>) 8. eppupe 1° 2°] 1° -evy BPAQT: 2” 
AQ Q*) 22 (avrny)] © (ev peow)] as pecov (exc 238) To 
tadayrov] tov Adov BRAQT 22 48 rov (ro radavyrov superscr) 228 233 
Tov rov podvBov 95 185 om 238 70) o B* (70 B**) wat was 


ov xai yuvaixes éxro . . vat Kal év rais wrépvéw a. abrat 


elyov wrépuyas Gs Kal dvédaBov 7d pérpov ava péoov 
10 pévov Tov xai elrov . . yehov Tov Aadodvra év . 
11 7d pérpov ; clare oixodolujoat oixiay év 
PlaBvddvos Kai] Ojoovow . . romaciay 
1* éx[éorpepa] .. ros épOarpovs pov <l[Sov xal .. ta VI 
eva, éx Ta Spy Opn xadxa: *... 
454+» KplOnv ta éuol ri dome 
dy wal xpi pd dor} of réooapes dvepos rot 
6 ot. . ovra: rapacriva . Hoay of of péAaves 
éxi Boppa xal oi Nevxoi éero[pevovro abrav 
oi wuppoi éxi vorou: "Kal of Kal 
Kal ldod oi éx Boppa dvéravoay 


Sov NAT 22 86 om 62147 . . vas] exmopevopevor (-var Tos N* 
| BOT 48 ws mrepvyas Q™ 22 51 62 95 185 228 
283 ews mrepvyas 36 97 womep 147 epwhov Aq ? Syro-Hex 
10, anov] ama BRAQT mov] Tov N*¥!4 2. -cv BNAQ 
(-o. Q*)T II. avrw] eavras 62 86 147 avro 95 185 ev 7] em 62 86 147 
avro] avrw 

VI. 1. e(eorpepa)] incep em N* (emeorp, et Posten) (Sov) ] AT 62 147 
(wat Sov)] om 519597185 qvjom233 2. mupa NA 
(Yapor)|aprepx Aq 4. BNAQ(--Q*r 5. (erwe)] 
BNAQ (-we Q*) (vy ras 22%) (pos om B &* (hab N™ postea del) AQT 48 
228233 A BRT cow ot 2°] om BN* (hab 
postea del) A 22 48 158 wa: 228 rw kw] ev ka 6. o 
pedaves] om ao 1° 86 228 ot muppor 62 86 147) efe(mopevovro) 1°— 
o Aver] om 51 (hab 51™*) em Boppa) eyyns Boppay (em ynv Boppay 
ewe yns Boppay 62 86 147 em yns Boppa 95 185 wat ob Aeveor] wat 
pedaves 62 86 147 avrav] om (hab avrov T Ot Tuppor] Kat 
BNAQTY (exc 22 51 95 185 war Aever 62 86 147) €£€(mopevero) 
3° ad fin com] om 97 7. Kat OF Kat Kar oc BRAQTR 
(exc was war Papor 22 51 95 185 war ot Yapor 62 86 147 Yapor 97) 
vorou na eferopevovTo 22* (22* = Y) was om BA QT e{nrovy 
Tras et superscr em vorov ras omnia N*°) 48 228 238 ETER TEPLO- 
Sevoar) Tov Tov meprodevoa: B 22 48 eweBderov Tov N* (eweBAerov 
Tov mepodevoa: eweB. rou mop. ear wepod. AQT 238 Tov meprodevoa 
86 wat © Syro-Hex™ was ene ad fin com] om 147 238 
ame] BRAQT ras 22") mepodevoat 2°] meprodevoare BRAQTY, (exc 
mepodevere 228 THY 2°) pr macay 62 HAL Om 62 185 
8. aveBoyce] aveBoncay B aveBonoer AQ (-ce Q*) (vy ras 22")  ewade (12 litt. ?) 
€] eAadAnow BNAQT 48 228 233 exadece pe 22 36 51 62 86 95.97 147185 Acyar] 
om 228 yw 1°) roy QT 233 avenavoay] pr ea B 48 yw 2°) 


| 
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9:10. Boppar * xai éyévero ... v  AdBe ra ex Tis alypa .. dpxdvruv 
rapa [xpnoipwv rapa rav éreyvwxd [20 litt.] dat 
[14 litt.] od TH . v olxov iwciov rod copo 

12 lwoedix Tov iepéws Tod . mpds abrov ells 
i80d dvarod} . . étwhev abrod Kal oix{ odopynoet 

13 Tov] olxov KU. ™ xal abrds Amperas dperqv .. Kal xardpge Opdvov 4. . 

14 6 lepeds aibrod Bo. . pérov audorépwv ™. 

1g nal. . ny kai of paxpay dr . . . év KU Kal 

Sri KF mavroxpd ... mpds xal [éiv dxovovres cica~ 
VII 1 Kov|onre Tis KU [rod Ov Spar] *. evo év 7 Terdpty Era ... 

a éyévero Aoyos . . [re}rpdde rod pyvis . . [Ss * kal dréore- 
iets... 
kpdropos kal . . mpopyras ev pyvi 


VI. 1a? Theod. Quaest. in Num. iii 1a"°> Chrys. De Mund. Creat. Orat. v 5 


BNAQT 48228233 9.— 10. avrns] rysyms95185 rov]om86 emeyvaxo (20 
litt. ?) wapa (14 litt. 1)] eweyvaxoraw avrny (avrev A) BN AQT 48 228 233 
avTny mapa €Ada: xa: mapa ToBiov Kar wapa adaov_/ 22 exeyr. aurnv 
mapa Kat Kat 36 sic sine wat 1° 51 sic sub 97 eywwxoraw 
wa Kar TwBiov Kat adeccov 62 86 aveyvaxoray avrny mapa 
wat wapa tov TwBiov Kat wapa wWeov 95 185 eyvwxoraw avrny xa: mapa eAdaq 
mapa ToBiov xa: wapadeiov 147 . . mapa odda war mapa kar mapa idea Aq 
devon (-ce 62) 86 147 Il. T* T* 
orepavov] orepavovs B (ov rescr & prius qv ut vid) AQT 48 86 233 Tov 
wwaedex] hab sub Syro-Hex 12. avaroAn] avapun Aq BAacrnya (Chrys 
Theod = Y) avareAe] avareAA aredec Q* (avar. Q*) 
13. Anperat] Anuperae BNAT* (Amp. T*) Acupera 62 embdofornra (al 
evmpewecay al Sogfav) Aq warapfe] earage: (-pfe Opovov] pr tov 
BNAQ* (om Q*) I 22 48 62 86 147 228 0] om 86 233 Sefiwv avrov] om 
avrov 95 185 14. Tos Tw kar Tw Ka Tw Sea Aq Tw 
evuria Kat Tw TwHia TH = vmopevovat] mopevovew sup ras BY 
O*) vropevovow B* NAQ*T + avrov A ras vos AQT 15. «ae 
ot paxpav—(kv) 1°] om 62 om T A (-e00at 
sup ras A*) QT 233 ort KG] kor: kvpios BN A (So: KS sup ras A*) QT 48 228 
233 (axovoyres)] excaxovovres B postea revoc 
AQT 48 228 283 (var) ] quaw 

VIL. 1. eyevero] pr war 62147 (re)rpad:] ry rerpadi was A os] 0 62 86 147 
(xace)Aev] (Pag, vel potius Tac. N*) xacAev I'* 62* 147* 
xacadev 51 86 2. aweore:de(v)] B (improb ef mox revoc) AT 22 
48 95 185 238 Q = aapBeceep] apBecep N° (-ceep revoc A 
apBeoee Q apxeceep 62 cayep 228 Syro-Hex 3- om 22 36 51 
6297147 pra AT 22 36 51 97 228"? "9 prnQ = (ev py 

To ayacpa] ev Tw To aycopa BROT 4895 185 228 233 70 ayacpa 
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dylacpa ixava Eryn: *.. Adyos KU 
5 Tavroxpdropos mpos cir? mpos mdvra Tov adv Tis. . pos 
tovs lepeis Aéywv dav . oe Kal TH 

7 tpeis éoOiere xal ipeis wilvere]". Adyor ods EXdAnoe KE popyTav 
trav eumpoober . . rorxovpéevy Kai . . [ad}rijs 
8,9 xaTwxeiro: *xal . faxapiay Aéywv *ra . . . [wavroxpdlrwp Kpipa 
Sixarov [xpivare ai éAcov] Kai oixtipyov Tov wA}noiov 
10 abrot: xal xy .. pooyAvrov rdvyra pi) kal kaxiav 
éxaoros Tov avrod Jre év rais xapdias 
12 kal Ta ais Tov 8 [kal viv xap)iay avrav 


VII. 5° Adv. Iud. iv 5 5°, 6 Hom. iv 7 9, t0 Hom. iv 7 10° Ad 
Pop. Antioch, xx a 


A roayacpyal roagepopevoyv Aq 1 0m BRAQT 4895 
185 228 233 Syro-Hex 9 (e 51) vnorevow 22 36 51 62 86 97 147 228"  ewornaa] -cev 
BRT 48 95 185 238 -cay AQ228 xava ery) Jor Syro- 
Hex™ ern) rescr (ern N* 4. dvvayeoy BNAQT 
48 95 185 228 233 = wpos (10 litt. ?)] mpos pe Aeyow BRAQT 48 86 95 185 mpos eye 
(exc 48 86 95185) eewe] (exc 22 36 51 97 228) armor Q 
anayra B 22 48 62 86 95 185 om T 233 tepers] + THs Q 70 
kat ev To (14 litt. ?)] ev ras wepmras ev Tas €Bdopas xa BNAQT 48 95 
185 228 288 ev Tw eBdopw xa 22 36 51 62 86 97 147 
6. 9] xa A 62 147 Chrys xa cay Q mre] mere 36° mynre Chrys 
cadere B rurs 48 62 95 185 233 147 Chrys) 
vpes m(vere)] om (exc 22 36 5197 228) Chrys mvyre 147 7. cow} 
om 6286147 (av) rns] avrwv A 48 8.— 9: OL! = Y exe: fratrem 
pro Tov mAnatov) (wavroxpa)rap] + Aeyor OT 228 233 («pwvare)] xpwera X* 
(kpwarar xpvere (exc 22 36 86 97 228") (€Acov)] eAcos B N* (eAcov 
N™) AQT 48 233 62 (Chrys = Y) ourippov] oxreppov BY AQT* 
BY T*) monoate 62 (pos Tov mpos Tov adeAgov 
BNRAOQT 36 48 228 233 pera rov Chrys 10. wat xn... . 
OL* OL! = Y exc pauperem per potentiam pro me(vn7a) we(vnra)] om 228 (hab 
228™8) (un un Q yn 51 228 
nolite obprimere OL* OL*** nolite nocere OL! (Chrys = Y) wat kamay ad fin 
com] OL* = Y et malitiam unusquisque non reminiscatur fratris sui in corde suo 
OL' et ne unusquisque malitiae fratris sui meminerit sed nec proximi rou 
abBeAgou avrov] tw adeAdw avrov Q 22 36 51 97 228* Chrys (al adeAgov avrov) 
pr pera (al om) Chrys pn BN AQT 36 48 86 
233 + Tov adeAgou avrov Q 11. «(as n7e0n)cay ad fin com] et dissuaserunt ne 
observarent et dederunt dorsum stultitiae et auressuasOL! emOnoav 
md. mpoexerv Q') (vwrov)|wpov (avray) 1°} 
om BNAOQT 48 228 233 Syro-Hex wapappovoura (-vovvra N*) 
Tov mapappovew @ 7ajsuperscr 220m62147 = 12. («ar 
(ryv wap)iav] ras xapdias Kapdiay N-*,°->) 


4, OU LU CLAOU OU ¥YOMOU LOU AG WY WY WY 
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13 yévero peyddy mapa... pos. ™ dv . obx - 
kovoay abrod kex[pdgovrat kal ob Aéye Ko Tal vroKpda- 
14 Twp ™ éx\Badé abrois cis . . . yrwoay Kal cbevairav 
VIII 1 dod{evovros Kal dvacrpé|povros Kal rag .. vcpov. ‘Kai éyé . pos 
a mpos pe *. . rwp Anp cat péyay Kai 
Anp Kal KrAnOjoerar . . Kai 7d dpos KU wavro . . Spos 
4‘ rdde Neyer KE wavto . . Kai rp ély Tais 
mAarelas Anp Exactos .. v abrod xeupt abrod . . pepav. 
5°xal al wAareia Tis . Yoovrat madapiwy Kal Kopa . . wv éy Tais 
6 . oxpdrwp ddvwarjoa . . Tod aod 
7 Tovrov . . Keivats pi) kal . . KE wavroxpdtwp "[rdde Aéyer 
8 cio airods eis [18 litt. (?)] péow - 
g Kal airois . .. . ai 
& tals .. . éx ordparos Tav mpodyrav ad’ hs 
10 Hpépas . . Tat olkos KU wavroKpdtopos Kal. ob 
tav . . obk Fv . . Kal 6 purbds 
éxropevopévy Kai 7 clowop . . Fv eipyvy Tis 
11 . . AG wavras dvOpwrovs Exactov . . ov abrov. ™ Kai viv 


86 147 Aoy(aw)] Tous Aoyous BNA QT 86 48 228 233 + pov 228 aw] ovs 
BNAOQT 36 48 2282338  (efawe)ore:Ae]-Aev BNA QT 22 (v ras 22") 
61 6286 95 97147185 raw om row 62 95 147 185 oppn A (notavit 
et in mg adscr 13. («as ove ] om 22 (hab 

avrov] om B 48 86 avraw22 ovrwsjovrwQ* si OL! «caxovew] + avrav 
AQT 36 228* 233 + eos OL'(Syro-Hex = Y) _—14. avrous ]+ as ev AasAam 36 62 
86 95 147185228" Sodevcavros22 avacrpeporros 
N* (-crepovros 

VIII. 1. mpos pe] om BN* (hab N*> postea ras) AQT 48 95 185 228 233 (Syro- 
Hex = Y) 2. e{nrwoa 1°) e{nhawa BQ 48 e{nanoa (sic) Anu] probelum 
et in mg adscr ov «’ w’ B* («as om 147 (crav)] B* Q* 
(ciav B” Q*) (€{nAwea) 2°] e{nroxa B 36 48 228 + wavroxparwp 
em(orpepw)] AQT 233 aAnOwn) prn B wat 2°) +p N* (improb et 
postea ras) opos 2°] om 4. kaficovra) BRAQT (exc 95 
185) mpeoBurepor) mpecBurepov R* (-por mpeoBure 
(-repas omA 5+ at] om 228 avraw (avrys 
Syro-Hex oss.9 Syro-Hex™ 6. «] prdon A aduvarnce} 

Trace 7. (rade KG om 36 
AQT 36 283 (Sve par) + 62 86 147 8. as qv... ] om 
BRAQT 48 95 185 228 288 as rqv yyy avrow 22 36 51 62 86 97 147 228° wat 
eyo] kayo B ev Bix.) om ev 228 mavroxparopos] nayromparopos (sic) 
BRAQT 48 86 233 Jo) Syro-Hex™  (vwa)pfe:] AQT 
86™ unnpxev 22 36 51 62 86 95 97147 185 (Kas ra) xa Tw SUP 
ras qv 2°) eoras BRAQT 48 228 (qv 228*) 288 IL— 12, (@AA 9)] 


ob kara. . rod trois x... TovTov Aéye KE wayToKp 
para abris Kail tiv Spdc .. povounow rois 
14 Siacdow . . Oapocire .. . . “dure rade 
Ko... tod xa... popyicat pe toils al ob perevdnaa: 
15 otrws maparé . . Suavevdnpar év rais . . TOU TH 
16 wAnp Kai [76 oixw] iovda: Oapacire ™ obrox of Adyor obs . . 
mpos Tov . . Tov dAyOeav Kal xpiva eipyvixdv xpivare rais 
“Kal Exacros Ti x[axiay rod wAlnoiov ph AoyiLerOe 
xapdi. . Spxov wi) dyaware taira héyer 
18, 19 KE ™ xai] éyévero Adyos KU wavtoxpd [14 litt.] wy 
Ke war[roxpdtwp vyoreial Tov Terdprov Kal vnoreia [7 ToD 
kai] vnoteia Tod Kal [vyoreia tov Sexdrov] Ecovra 
lovda [eis xapav xat cis] edppoovvyy Kai cis . . Kat 
20 dyarncate rd. . wpr Ere Aaol 


VIII. 16* Chrys. J Psal. cxviii.i Ad Pop. Antioch. xxa 17°? In 
Psal. cxviii.iz | 19 De Mund. Creat, Orat. ii 7 


62 gape.) py ape. —( eat) 0] om (hab 
tov 147 (pov) ] + 7rovrov B (om N*>) 48 62 (mav)ra tavra] tr BN 48 228 
13. otos] pro 48 86238 N* Oapoere] Oappere 
95 185 14. om Q* (superscr Q*) 15. 7] THY 
AQT 48 62 86 147 233 om 228 (Tw oxw)] rov oxov BRAQT 48 228 233 
tovda] ocovu|da N* (sovda animae quiescitote OL! 16. (OL! 
= Y exc: et iudicium pacificum et iustum pro aAnOeay kat 
1° 2°] exacros) tr 147 exacros] exacro N* (-cros 
adndaav 2°] om AQ 22 36 51 95 97 185 adnOws 62 86 147 hab sub % Syro-Hex 
A + 36 228 epwere AQ 228 233 (wv) 
nuepas 36 17. (OL! OL" = Y exe: proximi tui (sui OL") pro (rov mA)qaov ; 
unusquisque ne recogitet OL*** pro yn «(amav)] om 228 (superscr 
al man) (rov mA)nowov]+avrov BRAQY (exc 22 36 51 97 228) Chrys rw 
mdnowov 5197 Chrys Wevdn wn ayanare] Chrys = Y 
\. Syro-Hexin textu (ravra wa)vra] tr A5197 147 238 wav(ro- 
om 228 18, mayroxpa (14 litt.) wv] wavroxparopos mpos we B N* mpos 
pe Acyow N* AQL 1g. rade] om (hab (vnoreua) 9 Tov reraprov 
—(vnoraa dexarov)) vnorea (ynoria quater N) TeTpas Ka 
vnorea n €Bdoun Kar vnoraa dexatn BNA Q 48 228 233 Chrys (om nat vnorea 
n €Bdoun Chrys.) vnorea Tov reraprov Ka Tov Kat Tov eBSopou Ka Tov 
Bexarov Ag (@ oo co oo Syro- 
Hex™*) Tov Teraprov] TeTaprn 36 228 esovrat | Chrys To) 
tovda] covda 228 vyuw Chrys (es) om as BN (exc 22 36 51 
62 147 228 233) (hab Chrys) (evp)pavOncecbe] ecre N* (eupp. N™*) hab sub + 
Syro-Hex (aAnOeay ayarnoare]) pacem et veritatem diligete OL’ om 
(«a Chrys 20, ert] TE (ers N™*) gover] -cw BRAQ 
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a1mod .. modes Todas ™xai wévre 
22 ku Kal éxlyricat ToKpdropos Any ™ Kai 
23 7d rdde Adyar . . Kpdtwp rails exe 

Wovrat Séxa dvdpes éx wave. . cov Kai . . 
1 éorw. * Afjppa [Adyou KU év yf] ddpax Sapacxds Ovo[ia abrod 
2 dure Ko] épopg dvOpwrous wdcas aipad év rois dpios [aris 
3 Tépos Kal] éppovycard . *. pyre ripos . purev 
4 dpyipuov ds . . . * Ke... cis . 
§ kal év . [pera] doxddAwy Kal go. . opddpa 


mow wodis wodas 21. (cuvedevoovra:)] onvodevoorre (auved. 
mevTe modes pray Wohis WOAAAS Kat| WOAES ES 
puay unc incl omnia et (exc wevre ~ Jeno? 
Syro-Hex mevre mo(Aeis)] rasa 22° (hab 22*) 62 86 (hab 86™) 95 147185283 (es 
puay es A pr way 62 86 95 147 185 283 om 
(wopevoes rurs ras) AQ 48 233 Syro-Hex pon post 228 
tov tw 62 147 | + mopevcopas Kayw (mop. 
62 86 147) war nfovew Aaot wodAot €Ovn TO 
wayToxparopos (om mayroxp. hab BRAQY (exc 22 51 97 = Y) Syro-Hex 
np] om (hab 22. BY (exc 36 283) pr rov 
(rurs ras) AQ 36 233 A Q 233 23. (emAn)~ovra: 1°} 
emAaBovra BN AQ 48 228 233 dexa avbpes] om 62 86 147 emAnpov(rat) 2°} 
emAaBavra: (-vre R*) AQ 48 228 233 axn(xoapev)] axnxoxoayey neov- 
gapwQ Oc) vpaw) pera cov A ped nuaw 147 

IX. 1, Anppa (Aoyou)] Acyou 233 apya pyyaros Aq (ev 
ns 62 86 adpax] cedpax BN 36 48 147 233 cedpax AQ edpax 95 185 (adpay 
Aq «a: dapacKos) xa: Sapacxov (-cxos 48 147 (-cxos 147*) 228 233 
wat ev Sapackw Aq avrov)] avrov 147* avanavois avrov Sianpencia 
se™ (&or:)] on Q 2, war aipad ev Tos oprors (avTns Tupos Kas) 
opoberncerat ev avrn.. Aq ert ev TH Opopoven Kar Tupw na = 
aipad] pr ev BS 48 233 (Syro-Hex = Y) ©) revoc utriddy) 
86 95 185 nuad AQ 48 233 euadey 147 eva (cum @ sup lin) 228 Kxaw Syro-Hex 
+« (rupos)] was typos 62 pr xa: 86 147 oder) cadov B* (odor 
ort] dors BRAQ 48 233 eppovncav® . . eppovnoay BA 22 51 62 97 
eppopnoay nppovnsay Q 147 (eppov. 147*) xareppovycay 36 228* (eppor. 228*) 
ecopnoay 86™ eppovecay 95 185 3. oxvpwpa (avrns)] oxvpwpara avrn B 48 233 
oxupmpara avrns N 36 62 147 oxvpawpara cavrn AQ. xour) xow fort 4- wat 1°) 
om NAQYW (exc 48) Syro-Hex marafe:] carafe N* (mar. A O* 36 62 86 
95 147 185 Kum Syro-Hex as] ws X* 5. (opera:)] pr war 62 86 147 


BRAQYD (exc 22 36 51 95 97 185) em (waparrwpart)] om 
rw R* (hab rys AQ 283 Syro-Hex 
Syro-Hex™ A233 6. xa- 
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7 ad. .v "Kal 7d abrav [rod ordpjaros abrav 
xal [abrav é] pécov airév Kal tro .. tar Kal 
8 leBovoaios: *xal .. pov dvdornpa tod pi 
Kal od pi). . ods odxéri 5:6 . viv édpaxa ev 
9 pov: xailpe opddpa Oiyarep] Otyarep [Any 
i8od 6 cou cor Sixailos Kai rpaos Kal éri- 
10 Bf ext véov- ™ xat dpparla eg 
xal eipivn xal xarépte. Gad [17 litt] xad 
11 dd ews ™ kai od év aiplare cov 
12 wéoredas Seopiovs Adx|xov od« exovros ™ xal xabiodobe 
IX. 9 Chrys. Contra Iud.iv, In Ioan. Hom. xlii4 9, 10 Theod. Graec. Affect. 
Cur. x De Orac. 


2° reser afwrois 95 185 7. (avrwy)] 
om 185 = (rov aroyx)aros] om rov BNAQ 48 228 233 (avrav) 3°] avrov A 
odovrav] N* (od0vr. N°) nyo] (nuaw 1°] pr war QF 
(om Q*) xeArapxos] -xor 51 rw tovda] om rw BRAQT 48228233 (axxapor)] 
incep ap &* (p improb &' postea ras) 0] om 62 147 8. avacrnya] avacrepa 
AQ* (-ornua Q*)T avacrnua Tov pn xwdvov orpareias mapa- 
yovros eopaxa] ewpaxa BPN Q*T* evj]omA233 pov 2°] om Q* (hab Q*) 
9- (epodpa))] (-5pa N°) Ovyarep 1° 2°) -rnp (-rep 
ceo B* XNA Q*T (cow Q* Chrys Theod) «npvoce ad fin com] dicite filiae 
Sion ecce rex tuus venit tibi iustus et salvans mitis sedens super asinum indomitum 
OL? (Chrys = Y¥ exc: om nar avros: mpavs pro mpaos) (Theod = Y exc: 
mpaus pro mpaos) cov] ov 22 om 48 62 86 147 228 avtos mpaos ad fin com] 
avros mpavs kas emBeBnxws em ovov xa: mwAov viov ovadew Aq avros mrwxos Kat em- 
BeBnxas em ovov Kas wov ovados avros ewmaxovew kar emPeBnxws em ovoy 
mwrov wov ovov @ avros mrayxos Kar emBeBneas em Ka: voy 
Quint mpaos] mpavs BRAQT 36 48 228 233 to. (Theod = Y) (efodo- 
Opevoe)] BAQ eforcOpevOncere N* (-Opevoer eforcOpevoera T 
95185 (appar)a] rofov (appara apya 97 — 
BT’ 22 48 228 (-OpevOncera: 228*) 238 eforcOpevOn- 
cera: (correcturus erat -Opevoes N°* sed restit -OpevOnoere) AQ tofov] for 
N* (rofoy sy ef cepovoarny 36 228* (at mAn)O0s ad fin com] «az 
AaAnoe Tos Overt war n efovera avTov ato Gadagons ews Oaragons ka: aro 
Torapwv ews meparaw rns yns Aq xa Aadnoa rus Quint Sext 
€(Ovev)] N* exOpaw vel €xOpav N? (evav (wat xarapfe)] Kat karate 
N* (-apfe: N°*) om was 95185 amo Oar... ] om amo Garacons BN (hab N*) AQT 
48 62 86 147 233 amo morapyov] om ano BN (hab N**) AQT 48 86 228 (hab 
228") 238 awo row morapow 22 ews dexBorow] RexBodas B (ews dexBodow 
N** postea rurs SexBodas) AQT 48 228 (ews 228") ews dexBodras 22 
II. (8:a)Onens] (-Onens gov 1°} om A Q 228 233 decpsovs} 
decpous A Q* (-mous Q*) I pr rovs AQ T 233 go(v) 2°] signa v | adpinx sed rurs 
tas&? (Aak)xov] Aaxxovs 62 vdwp) + ev avrw 62 86 147 12, 
BE (exc 95 185 233 = Y) xadnoera: (-Oncecde Onoovra A 
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138... cot ™ évérewd oe lovda ds régov tiv 
14 ds. xal Ko abrods éedevoeras ds 
15 xai] wopevocrar év dreris [aitod “KG wav}roxpdtwp 
16 diddas Td . Ke Oo abrév Bara Aadv abros 
avtod: . . [olvos cis wapBévors. aircioGe Ku terdly 
Spay Kal [KE pavracias Kai deriv 
a. ots dxdorrp Bordyyy dy . éAdAnoay Kérovs Kai 
[oi pavreis] dpdoras evdels kal ot Ta Tape- 
3% emi rods rowed . . On Ovpds pov Kal éxi trois [dpvods Kal 


IX, 16° Theod. In Esech. xxviii X. 3° Chrys. Jn Sanct. Pent. 


Onoeabe Q* Q*) pr xa AQ 36 51 95 97 185 233  oxvpapari] oxvpwpacw 
BR 48 86 233 THs Tuvayaryns] THs vmopovns Aq rns eAmdos = | 
mapomias 22° (-xeovas 22*) 62 86 147 228 oo} om 228 (hab 228") 13. 
da rovro 95 185 sovda] BRA QT 48 233 pr epavrw 22 36 51 62 86 95 97 147 
185 228 om sovda 62 147+ epavtw ws 1°] om BN Q 48 228 (hab 228") 233 AT 
€nAnoa] everAnoa 233 rw 95 185 efeyepw] ereyeipw A QT ereyepa 62 86 
147 cov) om 22 36 51 95 97 185 cewv B em Ta (rexva 
Tov) ehAnvew Tous vious (Ss. Ta TExva Ta EAANUiKa) Aq Ziaovay@ ws 2°] as 
233 14. eora) eoras ks AT 233 om eora 22 (opOnoerat) (?)] om BRAQT 
48 86 228 233  Bodss (avrov)] om avrov BRA QT 48 233 Boris avrew 51 0a] 
om BR 48 233 pr o 51 62 86 95 147 185 228 
N* (-me: postea ras) cadmyya 233 pevoerat aA 
exmopevoerar 95 185 mopeveras 228° (wopevcera: 228) 15. wan 62 147 
mavToxparap| pro 62 147 avt(wv)] avrous B (avrav 48 (wat) 1°) 
om 147 -cowow A wat (kataxwoovow av)Tous] om 
(hab 70 aia eat exmovra: avrous B 48 was exmovra To 
aipa avrow A OTH (exc 48) (Syro-Hex =Y) (ws) giadas] ras BN 48 228 + 
€Aaov 62 86 95 147 185 70 Ovovacrnpov) ws Ovo. BRT 48 95 185 228 om AQ 
238 ws ro Ova. 62 86 147 ws yon .. Aq 16. 0 om o Oc avraw 
AQT 233 Syro-Hex (hab Syro-Hex™) hab exarpovra: 
om 48 86228 avrov 2°] om Theod 17. (avrov) 1°] pr map 238 
avrov] om T avrov 2°] avray N* (-rov pr nap A Q 36 228 233 
(owos)} ona Aq 

X. 1. map(akv vero)v] verov wapa kv AQT 233 mpanpov) mporpov B* AT * 
BRAQT ras 22") —verov 2°] vrov N* (verov 
2. (wavres)] payris (-res 7a BNA QTY (exc 36 51 
97) Yevdn] Yevdn BNRAQT (exc 22 36 51 97 eAadouv Pevdn 


efnpOncav 36 51 95.97 185 228" efnparOnoay amnpay @ 
Syro-Hex Aq @ 3. eat 1°] om N* (hab (apvovs)] + 
pou (exc 22 48233) emoneperar] emoxerrera: A emoxepacdw Chrys «ar 3°] 
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. 7) moipvov abrod ..a Kai rage adrovs as 
TOD év ‘nal aifrod «jai érage nal 
576 aire *xal. . pw Kai waparagovras [dre 
7" Kai ds paxyral of Kal Kapdia abrav 
oivou] kal Ta Téxva abrav dyovrar kat 

8 xapdia abrav éxi ro *[onpavd adjrois al ciodé~opar adrovs 
9 Alvrpdcopat] abrovs Kai Ka . . 
év Afaois oi] paxpav pov Kal éxOpépovor] ra réxva 
10 abraév Kai orpépovow: abrods éx yijs . . wv ciadé- 
airois xai . . xai cis rov AiBavov . . abrav 
11 2 els Oaddooy rardgovow év] Oa- 
Adooy Kipara [EnpavOjcerar ta Baby worapév [Kal 
rau piwy Kai oxiprrpov allyvarrov erat. 
12 xal abrois] Oy abrav Kal év dvépare abrod Kara- 
I Aéyer KF. Sudvorgov A{Bavos [ras Ovpals vov Kal xara- 

XI. 1, 2%* Theod. Jn Cant. Cantic. Praef. In Psal. xxviii 


om postea restit ef 194°] aw B N* (ef N°) 48 
70] om B® Q* (hab Q*) 22 48 95 185 + ef avrov Q* (om Q*) ev Oupov] ev 
BNAQT 48 95 185 233 ef 4°] aw (exc 228) ef cAavyow A efepevvaw 
228 pro BRA QTY (exc 22 36 51 62 97 147) erompaccav Aq 5. (ort)] Sore 
(ore AQT 48 86 95 185 233 + wavroxpatrwp A 6. 
3wow 147 AQT 233 (wax avrous)] 
ancorpepa 228 xareorpepa 62 ameppufa 86 ameorpepa avrovs es Tov otKoy 
tovda 147 (av) row] avros B (avrouvs AQT 48 95 185 233 7. Kan ws 
PAXNTAL EGOVTA ws waxnTat Tov (o: 22 36 51 62 97 147 228*) eppary 
(eppen BRAQTL wat 2°] at (Kar (amo owov)] 
BNRAQT 48 95 185 228 238 opovra] opera AQT 233 (evppavOncerat) 
-Onoovra exc 22 97 147 233) (xapnoera)} xaperra: B N* (xapnoeras 
AQ 48 95 185 238 xapicera kapha avrwy avrw kapha A avrov Kapka 
Alr 8. (onuavw)] pr xa: 147 Aq (av)rois] avrovus AvTpw- 
coua avrovs A avrovs 147 ets Sofay Brom A(vTpwoopar) avrous]} 
om A 62 147 Q. avrovs] avras 62° 147* Aaois] A paxpay] 
+avrov 228 3°] om BNQT 22 48 95185228 BRAQ 
Q*)T orpepovaw] emorpepovary BNAQ Q*) TL To. ovd(€ es)] 
ovdes 147 11. = Y) -covra A (may)ra ra 
om ta 36 ra Baby wayra 62 86 7a Baby 147 apapeOnvera 
BNAQT 48 95 185 233 pry Q acou(pav)] Bnyarifovray 
(cenwrpov)] oxnwrov N* (-rpov N°*) 12, (OL*® = Y) 
warecxvow war’ vox. (avrov)] avray 36 
Govra | kavynoovra 62 95 185 

XI. 1. (Theod = Y) 2. odoAvgara] odAodufera 228 ododvgerw Theod mrus] 

VOL. VIII. Cc 


| 
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. abrav dpvopévwv . . Td Hpiaypa Tod iop 
4,5 Be A€yer KE wavroxpdrwp woilpawe ra ris opayijs oi 
xrnod|pevor Lov ob perepédovto xai[oi rwAoivres] EAeyov 
ebdoynris KF Kal Kal of ropéves abrav 
6 abrois: * ob peivopat . . ToKodvras: yiv 
Sov rods Exactoy eis [ras xeipas TOU 
lov abrod xai cis xeipas Ba . . [xa}raxdpover viv xal . . [é 
7 xeipos abrav: rol pave ra rpdBara this els [xavaa- 
virw Kal Appopat] péBSous piav Kal 
8 devrlepay é]xddeoa cxoivopa Kal ropave *xal rods 
tpeis . . vi xai pou atrois] xal yap 
Ofjoxov Kal 7d éxde[rérw ra xarddoura 
10 Exactlos Tas odp|xas ToD Axppovras 
9 Theod. De Prov. Orat. viii 


on: 62 86 147 Theod BRAQ (-xe Q*)T 
(Theod = Y) peyoraves peyahws)] tr BRAQT 48 228 238 (oAoA)vgare] 
ododvfere 228 Bacaverridos BI Spupos] om o 62 147 3. wpvo~ 
opvopevaw obvpopevav 95 185 To ppvaypa] ra Ppvaypara 228 vreppepaa 
Aq evdofacpos = 4. om 147 mou morpavere BRAQT 48 233 
enoipaves 36 woipave 97 moipeve (sic) 147 (add re 147%) 5. («arecpa){ov] xare- 
opatoy 95* 185 perepedovTo] "4 62 86 147 228 
wat (01 om 233 (wdovvres)] modouvres I* (awd. 
avra ae rescr €(macxov)] eonacxov B* (en. (er)] 147 
6. +wavroxpatwp A (wapadd) 95 185 (ras xetpas)] om ras 
BNAQ 48 62 86 147 233 xe:pa A xetpas 2°] xerpa A -ow 
BNAQ_ (tn)s] om BNAQ 22 48 97 228 233 7. (ra mpoBara r)ns spans] Ta 
mpoBara ns oparyns to mpoBaroy op. (ra mpoBara rns op. 
om AQ 48 228 233 (xavaayiriy) (?)] xava- 
vary xavantw A 228 xavaav (exc 22 48 228 233) THY THY 
exaheca evmpeneiay Kat THY ETEpay Aq THY Exadeoa 
Thy [may] exareca cxomopaS 2°) +pevB = exadeoa 1°) 
emexadeca 86 waddos] 228 deur(epay)] erepay BRAQY (exc 22 36 51 
9597185) 86 (€)xadeoa 2°) emexadeoa 36 51 62869597185 mpoBa(ra) 2°] 
avros Aq xa ev avras xa wriyoyvynoe avTous @ 

= yuxar] xipes R* NR sed vult etiam Yuya) avroy) avrw A* 
A") €xwpvovTo] emopevovro 228* 9. ava BNA 48 
62 147 228 233 (Theod = Y) Q* (-pavw Q*) vpas] + evrevOey 
95 185 A To exhewov exder(weTw) |] To 
anohAvodw Theod ¢xdewov] B (-Aawoy B*)N (WeTw)] B 
& exdcpraverw Q* (-Accwerw Q*) BN = 
BNAQ 48 228 (Theod = Y) exagr(os)] -ov 95 185 (ras 


peyrraves peyddws Spies rs Bacaviridos 
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Th Kal of xavavaio: [ra xpdBara 7a] por 
12 & [Adyos KU éori] pd mpds abrods i xaddv .. [Sd}re 
13 pov .. rov pro pov tpudxovra 
KG mpds pé . . Kal oxépar ef .. 
trip Kai EaBov trois] tpuixovra dpyvpois évéBadov adrovs 
14 eis Tov olxlov kU eis “Kal rh péBdov tiv 
15 Kal dva péoov mr. “xal clre ko .. AdBe veavT@ oKevy 
16 . . vos iBod éeyei|pw 
Thy exdei[rov ob pi Kai rd [od pi) 
rd ob pi [idoyrat Kal] rd SAdKANpov od pI 
xarevOivy [kai ra xpéa] rv Karapdydrat Kai do }rpaydAous 
oap)kas] pr mpos 62 10, xa ehaBov Thy paBdov pou 
Kar TEP avrnv Aq Anupovra B* Anppoya X AQ* 
Hex™ = arro( ppupw)] NQ+avrqy B°NAQY Syro-Hex om 36 
97 (rns om BNAQ 48 228 (hab 228") 283 Syro-Hex 11, 
cera} -covra A pot]... NTwXoL TOU pov 
pe Aq xavavaor] xavaven (ra) 2°] om (hab por] om AQ 233 
pe 6295185 0] om BNAQ (exc 519597185) om A* (superscr A) 
(con)) BRAQ (+ Q*) 12. Bore] AQ 233 (om Syro-Hex) 
sup ras (seq ras 3 vel 4 litt) A* 62 228 
(9 superscr 228) xa: cay pn tavoacbe Aq = +. TOV pou TpLakoVTA | 
wat €ornoay Tov pou Tpaxoyra apyupovs Aq ka Tov pou TpLa- 
apyupous = 13. KG—vmep (avrwy)] xa ewe KupLos mpos pe 
avra (Ss, avro) mpos Tov mhaorny umeppeyeOns NY avrwy Aq .. pupov 
avro eis TO xwvevTnpov .. = -mev BRAQ wabes) xarabes (7a ras et 
iam antea improb oxepu) cxepoya (oxepa (Syro-Hex = Y) + 
avroA Box(tpov)] (postea -pov) Q* Q*) 62 86 147 
mpacdny) B* B*) apyvpous] apyupious (exc 48 233) 
eveBadoy)] pr 62 86 147 eveBadov) ad fin com] xa: eppupa avro ev 
mpos Tov mAagrny Aq Kat eppufa avro as Tov KUpLOV es TO 
Thpov (rov)] om A 14. amepyja + pov 
185 (rov wore (mox revoc Tov) thy 
BR (ryv N~>) (Syro-Hex = Y)+uov A ava pecov] om 
rw BRAQY (exc 22 519597185) md] pr rov AQ 233 62147 15. 
-rv BRAQ moipe)vos amepov] amELpov TOL- 
ecce ego suscito pastorem in terra qui quod aversum est non visitabitOL*  :dov] 
+ eyw N° (postea ras) QU (exc 22 36 51 62 97 147 om sSov 62 147 efeyer(pw)] 
efeyepw 95 185 anepov] om B (ampov rurs ras) AQ 48 228 2338 yr) 
+amepov 228 (wov)] B A Q exdutrov (ov 
ov pn BNA Q 22 48 228 233 ove emoxepera: 51 62 86 
95 147 185 eoxopmopevov] AQ 233 emoxepnrar 
97 233 an Kau) To ohoKAnpov] om 95 185 
(«as 7a wpea)) om war 95185 (a: ra xpea) ad fincom] OL°=Y row 


| 
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17 abrav éxotpape . 7a pdrasa . . ara pdxaipa 
émi rods Bpalxlovas abrod xai] éri rov épOadpov adrod [riv 6 
Bpax|wv adrod Enpawdpevos . [5] abrod 6 dd fds] . . s éxrv- 

XII . dv md: Aéyer Ko . . Gv Thy Kal 

2 ev * Bod riOnpe os mpdbvpa oladevd- 
peva Trois avis Kal tH lovdaig [érra émi 
3 *xal tora & vp Anp Aibov Kar . . vov 
mao. tos was & xolrawarav adjriv euraigera 
4 abriv mdvra ta .*. TH exeivy A€yer Ko 
ToKpatwp Tar év éxorace {Kal rov dvalBarny adrov 
5 Tav Aalav wardgw] év * époic . . lovda mavres 
exeivy . . 8a ds Saddv wupds év Kai év 
kaddpy xarapayovras éx] xai ravras Tovs dais] 
7 Kal [Any xa’ Kal KE TA... ds 
dm’ dpyas: Sr... ov dad xal érdpoas Trav . mi Tov lovday 
8*xal év TH .. Ke Trav . . Kal 
5 abrois éxeivg . . ds olkos 8ad- & olkos Sad ds 

XII. 2* Chrys. De Mund. Creat. Orat. ii6 Theod. Jn Is, vi 


movew Aq maxeow exorpepa) exrpuper A 228 exrpeve: 62 86 147 
17. (@)] om 228 (hab 228*) pro AQ 233 Bpa(xiovas)] 
tov Bpaxiovos Q 36 51 95 97 185 228 233 Bpalx.ovas avrov)—(o avrov] 
om 22 avrov (rov defiov)] rov defiov avrov BNAQ 48 228 233 om rov 86 
(0 pra T (0) opadrpos avrov o 5e(fr0s)] o Sefios avrov BN om 
o 233 

XII. 1. Aeye: #7] pr rade 62 86 147 thy] om BNAQT 48 228 238 wat] 
om 95 185 (av@parrov)] avrov A (ev avr)w] evros avrov 2. €yw 
xa Chrys Theod Chrys Theod tovdaa] (eorax)] pr 
xa AQ 228 233 3- TY) TH 228 Tos €Ovecty] om 228 (hab 228%) 
want] Br ever] Q* mas (was) o Bagra{wy avrov 
paccopevos apvxOncera (av)rov] BN A QTL (exc 22 36 5197) 
evn. eumagera] eumafera: 147 228 233 (emovvayx6n) cera] -covra 
A (exe 36 51 62 95 97 147 185) 4. pr obel B? nuepa] 
npepa (ny. way(roxparwp)] hab sub Syro-Hex (war)agw 1°) 
narage: 95 185 ev exo.) om ev 62 147 (ava)Barny] em[ T 
jsavofw BNA QT 36 48 86 228 238 Tov rou Aaov (rwv 
(maragw) 2°] xarafw N* (war. pon ante wayras 147 5. om 
BRAQT 48 86 233 Syro-Hex (ev)pnoopery evpnowpey eavros 62 147 
kaprepnoov po Aq 6. ws 1°} om 62 233 ev {(vAots ws Aapwa)da 
om (hab R°*) vAos B* (-Acis (ws) 2°] om 147 (Aauwa)Ba] 
Aapmadas 147 (Aavus)] + 228 ent) tr 233 (er: wad eav)tqv] 
om 62 (cav)rnv] + €v cepoveaAny B (asterisc superscr B*) (om N*>) TL (exe 
22 36 51 97 233) (Syro-Hex = Y) 7. owoa)| duo A emapous | -o1s NQ 48 
62 86 95 185 228 ewapfeas A tovday] covda Q sovda 48 62 86 147 233 
8. vmep) om 62 147 xa eora’ hab sub % Syro-Hex omos 1°] om BRE (exe 
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“9. ds dyyehos KU abriv Kai . exeivy 
10 Td epxdpeva Anu ™ Kal . . dv olkov bad ros 
els. by Kal [xdpovra: abrois ws Kai 
“éxeivy owerds as Kore [14 litt] dv & rediy payedduv 
12 **(14 litt] xara @vdds éav [16 litt] Kal ai yw. . 
13 éavras olxov . ai yuvaixes airav xa .™. [A]evel éavriv 
wai ai [yuvaixes]. . éavrds: rod ovpedv Kal ai yuvaixes 
abr... iss ai [pvdai] dvd} Kal? 
1 Kal ai ywvaixes éavrds. ‘ev éexeivy [Zora was] XIII 


XII, 10% De Cruce et Latronei 4 Theod. Jn Dan. ix 12 Chrys, Jn 
Mulier. § 3 


22 86 51 97 228* 288) Syro-Hex 0 dad] om AT —aryyeAos KU] om 36 
avrow] avrov 95 185 228 + efapau) prrov AQ 
36 86 228" 2383 epxopeva] AQ 36 10, a3] 7p 
xouv(ras)] omovyras 95.185 oxrippov] oxrppov Noxreppou AQ* ax €(mBre- 
Yovra:) mpos pe eis ov efexevrngay] mpos pe avO wy KaTwpynoayTo 
BR AQ «a: emBa. mpos pe es ov av xarwpxnoayro T 228 . . w 
efexevrnoay Aq . . eumpoodey encfexevrncay = nar mpos pe es Ov 
Tnoay @ et intuebuntur in me in quem transfixerunt OL* videbunt enim eum qui 
confixerunt (a/ tunc et cognoscent eum qui compugerunt a/ et tunc cognoscent 
eum quem pupugerunt) yap es ov efexevrnoay Chrys tore opovra: es ov 
Theod as ov efexevtnoay] av? ov warwpxnoavTo 48 233 
Syro-Hex wat (xopovras ex) avrous] xa: avrov Aq =@ (xopovra) | 
opovra: (ew) avrous] ew avrov BRT 48 62 86 147 233 em avras 
Q € cavrovs 22 36 97 ex avrw 95 185 228 (Syro-Hex = Y) as €m ayann(Tw) | ws 
€x ayamnrw BX Q ox en ayarnrov AQ 62 86 147 233 om em 228 €avros] om 
BNAQT 48 228 233 ew avrov 62 86 147 Aq@ ew avrw 95 185 oduvm] oduvn 
(ws em ws em Tw mpwroroka BNT 22 36 48 97 228 ws em mpw- 
roroxov 62 86 147 ws em 95 185 woe: em mpwroronw 233 Il. ev 2°] 
om 62 147 0) om BRAQTY (exc 62 86 147) paryed8av} exkonropevou 
BNRAQTG (exc 22 62 86 97™ 147) exxonropevov o adadpeppoy o ev payyedov 
22 (62 86 97™ 147= Y) Syro-Hex 12. Kara Kad 
€av .. .] xara pudas pudn Saved eavrny BY, (exc 22 51 62 86™ 97 147) 
sic sine guAas 2 xara gudas (om 2° Q) Kad cavrqy a 
yovanes avtoy eavras AQT QUAN Baud Kad at 
avrov «a? eavras Chrys va(Gav) ad fin com] pvAn vabay 
Kat at avrow xa eavras Chrys 13. (A)eva] sup ras 
Dev, Q* Saud 62 147 (yuvaines) 1°) -yuva: A Tov gupewy] pr oxov 86 
Tov ad fin com] om 228 eavras ult] Aeu Kad eavrny Kae 
avray eavras 62 sic sine 147 14. Totum comma deest 
228 az (pvdat)] puda a A Q* 86 as 
gvdn pudn] van B® (bis scr N“>) AQT (exc 86 97 147) van 2°) 
sub Syro-Hex a + avtrew BRA QTY, Syro-Hex 

XIII. 1. nuepa exewwn] ev exevn ty ny. 95 185 (€ora)] pon post romos 95 
185 (was) Toros Scavoryopevos] prey avoryouevn Aq Siavoryopevy 
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rémos Siavorydpevos To oixw dad [Kal rots] katootow Any els THY pera~ 
axilynow tov *xal TH vy A€ye KO 
caBand . . ra Tis Kal. [Zora] abrav 
3 pela: Kai rovs Wevdorpod[yras Kai] Td dxaBaprov a. . * kal 
tora: dav mpohyreion aves [ére Kal épet] airov 6 airod Kal 7 
abrod of airdv ob . was év Kai 
6 FHP abrod Kal pyrnp airod . . airiv & 
4 mpopyredvew .*. TH exeivy xara... Exacros éx Tis 
5 bp . . mpopyrevew abrovs: xai [évdvcovrat]. . .*. 
pécov Tav dpwv kai épe.. 
XIII. 7>¢ Chrys. In Ep. ad Tim.i. Hom.it 


Syro-Hex Syro-Hex™) tw ow ad fin com] asteriscos 
adpinx B*("4) (partim sup ras) hab sub 22 97 Tw prev AQ 233 
Syro-Hex ps Syro-Hex™ (ea: 701s) xarowovow ad fin com] 
om Q 95 185 wa: ros xaOnpevois ev cepovoaAnp Kat THY Kat ES TOV 
payriopov Aq .. «is mepiapapricpov Kar es hab sub Syro-Hex 
perax(vnow)) perounow 62 86 147 Luaas Syro-Hex xopopor 


(rov pavriapov N°») 48 233 de non liq Syro-Hex) 2. caBaw6] om 
AQ 233 eforep. AQT efedeOpevom avraw 
pvaa] avroy corm prea (exc pvea eora avr. 95 185) 3. (€per)] epovor 36 51 
62 86 97 147 avrov 1°) +ev Tw mpopnreve avroyv ATM 0 avrov Ka: 


avrov) 1°) avrov Ka: o marnp avrov 147 “ye avroy] 
To mpopnrevey avroy 36.62 147 (non Q* 62 147 ev] en 
(exc 22 51 62 97 147) (Syro-Hex = Y) «au aupm(od:ovew avrov)] 
avrov 62 147 «a exxevrnoovay avrov Aq 
(-3ecovow postea rursus 4. €kavn) +Acyea caBawd 62 86 
147 sup ras avrovs] avrovy BRA QT 36 48 95 185 228 233 
ose? Syro-Hex eax ove evdvoovra: Aq 5. ort 1°] &ore 
BNAQ (on Q*) (exe 22 5162 8697147) (epyafopevos eyw 
om A QT 283 hab sub ®% Syro-Hex = or 2°) Sor: 22 36 51 62 86 97 147 eye- 

pe] -oey pe BRAQT erage pe Aq epepice pe pe 6. epovar] epe 
epw AQ 48 95 185 228 238 Syro-Hex (avra:)] om &* (hab 
cov] xepow gov BN* (adnot wpav X°™ postea ras) AQT (wyaw cov 22) 
36* (wpov cov 36) 48 95 185 228 233 rov apouv.. Aq row wpow cov Tov 
ayannrov] Tw ayamrw BROTH (exc 36* 5197) (poppara)] paxapa Aq = 
Tov motpeva] Tous wotwevas B 48 228 roy moipevay roy A Q* tov 
pastores O L** (Syro-Hex = Y) BNAQT 36 48 228 238 + udu? 
Syro-Hex «ai avdpa . avrov] Kat em avdpa pov Aq wat em 
avdpa rov Aaov pou xa: em aydpa wAnaioy avrov @ wohe- 
Bnorny (wodurny repos N°) avrov] pou B (avrov postea pov) I (Syro- 
Hex = Y) (s)arafov] narafare B (warafoy 48 233 waratw Chrys 
(Syro-Hex = Y) —rov moipeva] rous nopevas B (rov ropeva 48 233 (Chrys 
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exeivy racy TH yp pépyn efodo- 
9 OpevOjodra:] kai exdeipe rd 82 tpirov év Kai 
Suigw 76 mu . abrods ds dplyipuov Kal 
adrods ds [rd xpvoiov érixadécerat 7d dvopd. 
I pov... par adrod épd Aads .. rds KF Oo *iBod XIV 
2 épxerar KU Kai] Ta oKd...*. cwvdgw wavra ta 
dda 
cai . . THs év aixpadwoia . . rddouror TOU Aaod pov 
3.06 pip wédews: *xal - wapardgeras dv 
4 Oveow éxeivors . Hpépa wapardfews airod év Kai 
of modes abrod.. pépa éxeivy rd dpos rav 7d 
xalrévavrs np dvarodav Kal rd Spos Trav Td 
péya opddpa Kai [rd Tod dlpovs Boppav cal rd 
5 abrod mpos] vorov pdpayé peyddrn xai [12 litt] rav dpéwv cov 


Syro-Hex = Y) exonacare B exnacare N* (exon. correcturus erat 
sed rurs del X°* 22 51 62 95 97 147 185 
36 228 A exonacare (-Oyrwcay Q*) ra 
mpoBara Q 86 233 evellite OL" Chrys 
Syro-Hex 7a mpoBara] +77 A 36 97 emorpepa] enafo 


N* (emorpepa N~>) AQT 48 228 233 superducam OL**** (uo? Syro-Hex) em 
TOUS pukpous om woipevas B 48 228 233 em wo.pevas rouvs puxpovs X°* (improb 
postea revoc om jyuxpous AQT em rovs (wopevas) Bpaxes Aq em Tous 
¢Jlass : Syro-Hex™® 8. ev TAC] 
Kat ev wacn BQ 48 wa: corm ev Ty exevn AT 228* 233 
oo Joowe Syro-Hex = Y exe 48 228* 233) avrns pepn] tr B (avrns 
asterisc adpinx B* [non inst B>]) NAT om avrns Q 228 (hab 228") 238 
Onoe(ra)] eforeOp. BRAQT ev avrn) —To in com seq] 
om 62 9. To Tp Tov] To To Tprov N* (70 Tp. (wvpw)ow—{ xpuarov) 
OL*"* = Y Soui( po) ] 51 233 emadecerat | -cerra: 62 -onrat 147 
avrov] avrw BRA QT 22 48 95 185233 +\_ Syro-Hex 

XIV. 1. epxerat)] nuepar epxovras BNA Q 36 48 86 228 233 epxov 
(sic) Syro-Hex (quepa epxera: nuepa xvpiov epxeras 62 147 
Zi] pr rou BRAQT 86 228 288 -Onoovra N* (-cera: A 228 
2, ra] om BQ 233 (pevOm 
3- 1°) nuepa Aas rafews 62 (wo) 
pov] +at mapeora: Kkupios o Oeos pou Kat mayres ayo per avrov 62 86 147 
4. (70 Ka)revayTi—raw 2°} omA = avarodew] +nhov 62 86 147 TO 
avrov (mpos)] om BS 48 95 185 228 (hab 228™*) Syro-Hex xaos peya] sup ras 
At pr 62 86 147 sup ras exxdwe 62 86 147 Boppay] pr 
tov 48 86 95 185 228 (avrov) 4°] avraw (avrov om 62 papayé 
peyadn] om BRAQT 48 95 185 228 (hab 228™*) 233 Syro-Hex 5. ea.) 
$paxOnoera BRT 22 48 95 185 xa A QU, (exc 22 48 95 185) 
Syro-Hex . . . was wa npapayé Tw 
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mpds [10 litt (?)] pevorr xat litt] wy Kat 
bv tpérov] dard mpd 13 (14?) litt] pépas 
6 d{iov Bacrdéws . . KE 5 Oo pov Kal wdvres of per [airod 
Stora dis: *[Kal rH éxeivy [Lav 7d 
avrod «is ri tiv Kai rd eis THv. 
9 ri éoydrny év Oéper ev [Zora Kai KE 
els éxi ya TH exeivy tora KE [els Kai 7d 
XIV. 6, 7 Chrys. In Pascha vii 4 8 Theod. In Esech. xlvii_ 9, 10 Graec. Affect 
Cur, x De Orac. 


Open pou Kar ere Taw opeaw mpos TO mapaxeipevov (mpos Aq mpos 
228 9 xopas (sic) 233 Syro-Hex tev] om BAQ 238 row 
opeaw—nateees] om 36 gov] pou BNAQT 48 95 185 228 238 w.X.9 Syro-Hex 
om 62 86 mpos To litt(?) pevov] om BNAQT (exc row (ro 147) wapaxer- 
pevov 22 51 97 147) Syro-Hex wat B 
B*> O*) AQ*T 48 95 185 228 233 war om 62 86 7 2°) om. 
GL (exc 22 5197147) ..av]+c0vl47 acca) 
48 95 185 acand AQ 22* (sacca 22) 36™ (1aca 36) 228 sacaca 62 
cand 233 Syro-Hex «ai evdp. B & 
om AQT™4 (ov rpowov)] xadws BA QT (ov 48 95 185 283 amo 
. pepas] ev Tas Tov ev nuepus BAQT 48 95 97 185 azo 
Tov ev nuepas N° (exc 48 9597 185233) om ev rais nuepars 283 
Syro-Hex ofiov] ofeov B (ofiov BY) NAQT 
(was + wapecrai 36 6, 7. (war €)ora—eoras pos] Kas ev TH 
ove €0Tat dws addAa Yuxos Maryos NyEpay eyvwoTaA Tw OVX 
nuepa ovde vuf adA TO mpos EowEpay pus = 6. («as €)ora] om AQT 233 om 
eora: 36 Npepa exacvyn 147 Ty ny. ex. Chrys + . Aa Woxos] ove 
eora war BY 48 283 ove eora pws adda (mox revoc yuxos 
(exc was yoxos 147* 228) ove eoras pws (4) (aX)Aa Yuxos 
Chrys wat waryos) om Chrys 7- €or(as quepay)}om Chrys (may 
npepay)) nuepa A 6286 95147185 (war nuepa) ad fin com] Chrys = Y (exc 
ovx pro ove) 228 ovxx BRAQTH _— (ov) sup 
ras B? wa 4°} om A 8. (Theod = Y exe ecxarqy pro mpwrny : mparrny 
proecxarnv) (Hv =) mpos avarohas ev prxas BRAQT 48 
pr or: 95 185 233 notulam arabicam adpinx apt] eap B* (cap: B*) acper A aepe 
86 147* 228 (cora)) as N* (eora: (cor: ovras)] tr 95 185 
9. (Theod = Y) avrov ev] om 228 (hab 228") 10. pov). 
Theod= Y BI 48 95185 BY 48 95 185 
A Q 233 yaBaed 228 wat pep(pov)] ews peppor BN (ws p. N*) AQT 
ar peppow 22 36 51 62 86 97 147 Syro-Hex papa em Tov ro(rov 
pever)) war vpwOnoerar Kar (al Kar papa KaToKnoe eavrqv) Aq 
papa 36 228 papa 147% tov 1°] om BNRAQY (exc 22 
86 51 86 97 147) Berapey BAQT Brnapew (Berapew 
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12 év airy Kal dvdBepa [ob ere Eorat Kal ™ 

avrn orat] Hy Koper Ko [wdvtas Tos Naovs érertpdrevoav 

t te [14 litt] vrax ai odpxes airav Eoryxdrwv émi Kai 
of airav pujoovrat trav Kai 
[vide Introduction /, 7..S. vol. vi p. 377-] 
W. O. E. OESTERLEY. 


(row om tov A aveye(nA)] avapenk BRAQT (exc aveyend 22 avavend 
36 avevendA 97 avapand 228 (ews) ult] pr xa A 36 51 86 97 147 228° 
11. pr xa 36 51 62 97 147 Syro-Hex xaromovow A avadeya 
(ovwers eora:)] ove earas avabeya err AQT 233 (er eora)] tr BSD (exc 22 36 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


ON THE IDENTITY OF BERNARD OF CLUNY. 


THE identity of Bernard of Cluny, author of the mediaeval poem De 
contemptu mundi (Wright Satirical Poets of the Twelfth Century vol. ii 
pp. 1-102 (Rolls Series)), is shrouded in obscurity. He is so unimpor- 
tant a figure in history that historians have not noticed him. He is of 
interest only to hymnologists. These writers, misled by the geographic 
term Morlanensis appended to his name in its Latin form, have assumed 
that he was a native of Morlaix in Brittany. Indeed, it is astonishing 
to what conjectures this false analogy has led some writers. Now the 
mediaeval Latin form of Morlaix is Mons relix or Mons relaxatus (La- 
lanne Dictionnaire historique de la France, in loco), from which it is 
impossible to derive the form Mor/anensis by any process known to the 
Latin language. Professor Jackson in a prefatory note to Mr Henry 
Preble’s English prose translation of Bernard’s poem conjectures that 
he may have hailed from Morlas, near Pau, the capital of the old pro- 
vince of Béan (American Journal of Theology, January, 1906, p. 72). 
This seems possible. The form Mor/anensis is the natural adjective 
derived from Morlas. I hope to shew, however, that it is more probable 
that Bernard of Cluny came from Mur/es'; that he belonged to the house 
of the seigneurs of Montpellier and was, therefore, of noble birth ; that 
he became a monk first in the monastery of St Sauveur d’Aniane, whence 
he passed to the abbey of Cluny, probably during the rule of the abbot 
Pons (1109-1122). 

The evidence for this opinion, it is admitted, is not absolute, but 
constructive and inferential. Yet in the entire absence of any positive 
information as to Bernard’s place of birth its use may be permitted.” 

! The difference between Morlas and Murles is immaterial. Spelling was not 
uniform in the Middle Ages. In Teulet Layettes du Tresor no. 166 a charter of 
Louis VII, dated June, 1161, is witnessed by one Guellelmus de Murles. Two 
hundred years later the Avignonese pope, Clement VI, established the college of 
St Martial, in connexion with the University of Montpellier, in a house acquired 
from Guillaume Pons de Morlanes (Hist. du Lang. ix 639), in Bas-Languedoc, in the 
diocese of Maguelonne- Montpellier. 

? There is but one historical allusion to Bernard of Cluny known. From 
Marténe’s Thes. Nov. Anecd. v 1585 note it appears that some of his sermons 
survived him, and that he sought the criticism of abbot Peter the Venerable 
regarding them, Cf, Bourgain La chaire francaise du XII* siécle pp. 77 and 194. 
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The beginnings of the house of Montpellier are very obscure. The 
founder of it, so far as we have knowledge, was a certain seigneur named 
William, who in 975 acquired the town of Montpellier, which he held 
in fief from the bishop of Maguelonne (Hist. du Lang. iv 180). The 
house rose to prominence in the third generation, when William V went 
upon the first crusade in 1099, whence he returned in 1103 (his exploits 
are narrated in Hist. du Lang. iii 482, 491, 499, 503, 512, 515, 522, 540). 
Two years later, in 1105, he again took the road of the cross (ibid. 577). 
After his return from this expedition, still pining for adventure, in com- 
pany with the viscount of Narbonne, he organized a successful expedition 
in 1116 against the Saracens in the island of Minorca (bid. 620-622). 
In January, 1121, in anticipation of his decease, William V made his 
will. He had three sons, of whom the eldest was not yet twenty-five, 
namely, William VI, who succeeded him as seigneur of Montpellier and 
count of Melgueil (t1162); another William, in whose favour he disposed 
of the chateaux of Omelas (Omelas or Olmet was a maisonfort in the 
diocese of Lodéve—cf. Luchaire Cat. des actes de Louis VII no. 461), 
Popian, and Pouget in the diocese of Beziers, with other fiefs in the 
viscounties of Beziers and Narbonne ; Bernard, the third son—the object 
of this sketch—and three daughters, Guillemette, Ermengarde, and 
Adelaide. To Bernard the father left the five chateaux of Villeneuve, 
Frontignan, Montbazen, Cournon-Sec, and Pignan, in the diocese of 
Maguelonne. The two younger daughters were provided for in money. 
As to Guillemette, the eldest, she had made a notable marriage and 
carried with her as dowry to her husband five fiefs and half of her 
father’s moveables. Guillemette’s husband was Bernard IV, count of 
Melgueil, son of count Raymond-Béranger II (t circa 1120), who was 
own brother of Pons, abbot of Cluny from 1109 to 1122, a fact not 
without significance (/7ist. du Lang. iv 178, where the genealogy of the 
house is given; cf. iid. iii 644 and iv note xxxvi § 7 no. ccclxxxv). 
Among the fiefs which constituted the dowry was the chateau de Maries, 
which I believe to have been her brother Bernard of Cluny’s birthplace 
(see the details of William V’s testament in Hist. du Lang. iii 644-645 ; 
the text of the will is in vol. v p. 92 ff). Our interest is centred upon 
this marriage of Bernard’s sister, for the events following soon after 
it seem to have been the turning-point in his career. 

Shortly after this time the ambition of the house of Toulouse, which 
already dominated lower Languedoc, brought the two rival houses of 
southern France, Toulouse and Provence, into collision. Alphonse- 
Jourdain, count of Toulouse, had been born in Syria, and succeeded 
his elder brother Bertrand in the title in 1122. He was a fierce and 
ambitious noble who coveted the lands of all his neighbours, even those 
of the powerful lords of Barcelona and Poitou. Alphonse-Jourdain 
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coveted the overlordship of Montpellier, although the seigneurs of 
Montpellier were ancient vassals of the count of Provence (Hist. du 
Lang. iii 458-459), and seems to have found a pretext in the marriage 
of Bernard IV of Melgueil into the house of Montpellier to make 
war upon it, claiming to be its suzerain. This pretention seems 
soon to have led to war with the count of Provence in the hope of 
gaining a foothold on the Rhone (édid. iii 685-687). The details 
of this war are not known. The most important event seems to have 
been the siege of Orange, then a feudal dependancy of Provence, during 
the course of which the cathedral of the city was utterly destroyed. For 
this offence Alphonse-Jourdain was excommunicated and compelled to 
go to the Holy Land as a penance (ibid. 654-655). Henceforth the 
count of Toulouse claimed the title of count of Provence also, although 
the claim was far from having been made entirely good (ibid. 664-665). 
But the power of the seigneurs of Montpellier was broken in this war. 
Most of the inheritance of William V was swallowed up by the counts 
of Toulouse. Henceforward their history is bound up chiefly with the 
house of Orange through the marriage of William V’s second son, William 
d’Omelas, to Tiburge, countess of Orange (eid. 797 ff). William VI, 
as representative of the house of Montpellier, was compelled to permit 
the ferocious Alphonse-Jourdain to dispose of his lands and direct his 
policy (did. 684 ff). Even his own city of Montpellier once drové 
him out (iid. 720-727). For a time he sought an elusive renown 
in warring against the Saracens in Spain. But finally William VI 
renounced the world in despair. He entered the Cistercian monastery 
of Grandselve in 1149, and died there in 1169 (sd. iii 737, 741, 819). 
Of the younger daughters of William VI nothing is known, and the 
same is true of Bernard, the third son, unless the conjecture of this 
article be correct, that witnessing the dispossession of his house and 
the strife of the world, Bernard found asylum in the abbey of 
Cluny. 

In order to sustain this thesis farther, we must have recourse to 
another sort of inferential evidence. It is necessary to understand 
something of the influence of Cluny in the valley of the Rhone. 
Perhaps when this is done, from these two sorts of evidence, a con- 
clusion may be justifiably drawn that the author of ‘Jerusalem the 
Golden’ was Bernard of the house of Montpellier, whose birthplace 
was the chateau de Murles. 

The abbey of Cluny was founded upon high ideals in gto by William, 
duke of Aquitaine, as a protest against the secular spirit then prevailing 

1 Grandselve was taken under the protection of the crown by Philip III in 1279, 


Langlois Le régne de Philippe le Hardi p. 179; it was ruined during the Hundred 
Years’ War, Denifle La désolation des monastéres p. 82. 
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among the clergy of Gaul. Fifty years after its foundation the influence 
of Cluny extended over every country of Christendom. ‘At the end 
of two centuries,’ in the words of M. Luchaire, ‘it was the capital of 
the vastest monastic empire Christianity had ever known.’' The pages 
of Raoul Glaber, a Cluniac monk of the eleventh century, while 
often grossly inaccurate in point of detail, and laden with credulous 
stories, nevertheless testify to the great influence Cluny enjoyed in the 
Rhone valley. One of the three places in southern France particularly 
mentioned by Raoul is Uztge (p. 97). Now the counties (fag?) of 
Uceticus, Substantionis, and Magalonensis were three adjacent fiefs 
(Longnon Atlas Historique iii 157), and the last two in the eleventh 
century were in the possession of the house of Melgueil (A/aga/onensis) 
into which the house of Montpellier, as we have seen, had married. 

But it is possible to be more definite on this point. It is a matter of 
demonstration that the influence of Cluny was directly and powerfully 
at work in Provence and Languedoc in the immediate environment of 
Montpellier at this time. The abbey of St Sauveur d’Aniane, made 
for ever famous by the life and work of Benedict of Aniane, was situated 
in a narrow valley in the diocese of Maguelonne, not far from Montpellier 
(Hist. du Lang. iv 447). Nearer still was the monastery of St Pierre de 
Sauzat, a Cluniac foundation (sid. iii 826). It has already been 
observed that Bernard’s eldest brother, William VI of Montpellier, 
became a Cistercian monk in 1149. It is more to the point that 
seventeen years earlier Bernard IV of Melgueil, whose marriage with 
Guillemette of Montpellier had been followed by the war so disastrous 
for the house of Montpellier, had abandoned the world (1132) and 
entered the abbey of St Chaffre-en-Velai (did. 684). These instances 
may be said to illustrate the leaning of the house of Melgueil (into which 
it must be remembered that the house of Montpellier was married) 
towards monasticism. But the most striking example of this monastic 
leaning has yet to be noticed. The uncle of Bernard IV of Melgueil 
was no less a person than Pons, seventh abbot of Cluny (/ist.du Lang. 
iii 583-584, iv 179, Lorain 77). Pons was a godson of Paschal II and 
was one of the arbitrators of the conflict between that pope and the 
emperor, Henry V. He was consecrated to the abbot’s office by the 
archbishop of Vienne, the future pope Calixtus II (Lorain 77-78). It 
was Pons who so ably argued for the privileges of the abbey at the 
council of Rheims in 1119 (see the discourse in Ord. Vit. iv 376-378). 
This was the year also in which the king of France, Louis VI, took the 


1 See the admirable account of the growth of Cluny in Lavisse Histoire de France 
vol. ii pt. ii pp. 123-132. The history of its growth has been many times recorded ; 
ef. Lorain Hist. de ?abbaye de Cluny cc. 1-7; Cucherat Cluny au XI™ siécle, and, 
above all, Sackur Die Cluniacenser. 
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great abbey of Cluny, together with its priories, under the royal protection, 
pronouncing it to be ‘a notable member of his kingdom’ (nodilius 
membrum regni nostri, Luchaire Cat. des actes de Louis VI no. 276). 
Pons was at the height of his power as abbot of Cluny when the 
crash of war came between the counts of Toulouse and Provence, 
which so diminished the power of the seigneurs of Montpellier. May 
we not believe that he offered Cluny as a place of retreat to that member 
of his nephew’s family whose nature, perhaps, was not rugged enough 
to struggle with the world in this age of blood and iron? We know 
that this was one of the missions and functions of the monastery in the 
Middle Ages. What a picture is that Sabatier has drawn: ‘Let us 
picture to ourselves the Italy of the beginning of the thirteenth century 
(we may with justice substitute the name of France and the twelfth 
century) with its divisions, its perpetual warfare, its depopulated country 
districts . .. sieges terminated by unspeakable atrocities, and after all 
this famine, speedily followed by pestilence to complete its devastation. 
Then let us picture to ourselves the rich Benedictine abbeys, veritable 
fortresses set upon the hilltops whence they seemed to command all the 
surrounding plains. There was nothing surprising in their prosperity. 
Shielded by their inviolability, they were in these disordered times the 
only refuge of peaceful souls and timid hearts. The monks were in 
great majority deserters from life, who from motives entirely aside from 
religion had taken refuge behind the only walls which at this period 
were secure’ (Sabatier Zife of St Francis of Assisi p. xix. Ina note the 
author adds that down to the year 1000 A.D. 1108 monasteries had been 
founded in France. The eleventh century saw the birth of 326, and the 
twelfth of 702). ' 
Is it any wonder that the soul of such a man, saved out of such an 
environment of blood and dust and fire within the peaceful cloisters of 
Cluny, and there nurtured by so powerful a personality, spiritual and 
intellectual, as Peter the Venerable, broke into song? That the combat 
between the world-present and the world-ideal of the Middle Ages, 
heightened and coloured by a monastically-trained imagination—and 
that in the greatest cloister of Christendom—enabled him to see the 
Holy City, the Jerusalem on high, with the vision of a poet? I believe 
that Bernard of Cluny’s immortal poem is not merely the rhapsody of 
a spiritual enthusiast, but the partial reflexion of his own life ; that by 
reading between the lines we may see not only Bernard of Cluny, but 
Bernard of Montpellier also, who with the humility of monastic self- 
renunciation and perhaps with a certain scorn of the domains his house 
had lost, preferred to be known not by his ancestral title, but by the 
name of the place where he was born, his father’s chateau Murles, 
and so wrote himself Bernardus Mor/anensis. If this theory be true, and 
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the evidence of this article be not regarded as too intangible, there 
is a personal positive significance to be attached to such lines as 
these :— 


O home of fadeless splendour, 

Of flowers that bear no thorn; 
Where they shall dwell as children 
Who here as exiles mourn. 

Bernard must have been a boy when calamity overtook his family, 
for he was the third son, and perhaps even a later child than that; his 
eldest brother was not yet twenty-five at the time their father died. 
There may be a real historic background, in Bernard’s own experience 
of his childhood and exile from home, for these lines. 

There are a few other particles of evidence which may be added in order 
to conciude this demonstration of the identity of Bernard of Cluny. When 
William V, Bernard’s father, died in 1121, his wife was pregnant. In his 
will he expressed the wish that his unborn child, if a son, should become 
a monk in the abbey of St Sauveur d’Aniane; if a daughter, that she 
should embrace conventual life in the same foundation (Hist. du Lang. 
v 892). Nothing is known as to the birth of this child; it may not have 
lived. Is it not possible that the father’s dying wish that one of his 
offspring might become a monk had some influence in inducing Bernard 
to renounce the world? This supposition is borne out by the only 
known historical allusion to Bernard after his father’s death. In 1156, 
when the eldest brother, William VI, was living the life of a religious 
recluse at Grandselve, he alluded in his will to the fact that his brother 
Bernard had left the honour of Flexus to Aniane (Hist. du Lang. v 1177 
‘Salvo eidem monasterio (Anianensi) honorem de Flexo, . . . quem 
honorem frater meus Bernardus reliquerat quondam Anianinsi monas- 
terio’). 

James WESTFALL THOMPSON, 
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MACARIUS MAGNES, A NEGLECTED APOLOGIST. 


I 


NEVER has an early Christian writing had a more chequered history 
than the Afocritica of Macarius Magnes. The author’s name, date, 
and country have always been a matter of doubt. Nor has his work 
fared better. The method of its composition is a cause of dispute, and 
twice it has disappeared for centuries. 

The first time that it was recovered from oblivion, it was quoted, or 
rather garbled, in order to support one side of a bitter controversy, and 
was therefore coldly received by a patriarch of Constantinople. After 
seven more centuries of neglect, it became the weapon of a Jesuit con- 
troversialist. When his opponents clamoured for a sight of this unknown 
authority, the only MS had meanwhile disappeared. Lost for another 
two centuries, it was found in another country, and collated by a young 
scholar, who died before it could be published. When the baldest of 
editions had been followed by a single short treatise of appreciation, 
a series of German scholars arose and forthwith strangled it. Since 
then, other scholars have quietly followed their suggestions. Thus 
depreciated, and consigned to a date which reduces its contents to a 
mere imitation of earlier writings, it has once more sunk into an oblivion 
which makes the only edition increasingly difficult to obtain. 

In spite of the failure of earlier attempts to resuscitate the Afocritica, 
I venture to add another word. If the theories of its origin which 
follow are accepted, it is a work of real value, and deserves far more 
attention than it has received. 

Very little detailed information is available in a compendious form, 
but a long article by Dr Salmon will be found in the Dictionary of 
Christian Biography, and Duchesne has written a short treatise ‘De 
Macario Magnete et scriptis eius’.' To these I must refer for the earlier 
history of the work, contenting myself with a brief mention of the theories 
which have been held concerning it. The adverse German criticism 
will be best discussed when the view which it controverts has been set 
forward. It may be well to recall at the outset that the book is in the 
form of a dialogue between a heathen philosopher and a Christian, the 
former propounding six or seven questions in succession, and the latter 
then proceeding to answer them. The dialogue is supposed to take 
place on five successive days, but the MS only contains the second, third, 
and fourth books, and even of these the end of each is mutilated. The 

1 Klincksieck, Paris 1877. 
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questions are mostly objections to selected verses of the Gospels, Acts, 
and Pauline Epistles, but one or two concern the Old Testament, and 
a few are purely doctrinal. The obvious title of Afocritica is an 
alternative to that of Movoyevys, about which little has been said. 

The disappearance of a book containing long quotations from a 
heathen opponent is not surprising. A casual glance at the Afocritica, 
with its pages of anti-Christian blasphemy, might well condemn it to 
destruction under the edict of Theodosius II or Justinian I. If a copy 
was brought to light at the beginning of the ninth century, it may 
possibly have owed its preservation to the fact that it had as frontispiece 
a portrait of the author in ecclesiastical vestments, When the Icono- 
clasts garbled a quotation from it in their controversy with Nicephorus, 
patriarch of Constantinople, the latter had some difficulty in finding out 
anything about it. What he says is only derived from internal evidence, 
and is therefore of little value. But he gives the title as Bi8Aos Maxapiov 
‘Iepdpxov, and quotes a fragment from Book I which would otherwise 
have been completely lost. He brands the book as inclined towards 
heresy, but though he is right as to its Origenism, he is unjust, as we 
shall see, in hinting at Manichaean and Nestorian tendencies. 

Scarcely any further mention of the Afocritica is found until the 
latter part of the sixteenth century, when it was one of the favourite 
weapons in the patristic armoury of the Jesuit Franciscus Turrianus 
(de la Torre). He quotes from all the extant books,’ and his important 
quotation from the lost fifth book will claim fuller attention later on. 
He considers the author’s name to have been Magnetes, and places his 
date soon after 1504.D. De la Torre’s Protestant opponents in the 
Eucharistic controversy in which he was engaged ridiculed it as a 
fictitious authority,» and when search was made for the MS in the 
Library of St Mark’s at Venice it was nowhere to be found, though 
still mentioned in the catalogue. Later critics had to write without the 
work before them. ‘The chief of them are Boivin of Paris, who con- 
siders the author to have been a subaeguadis of Athanasius, and Magnus 
Crusius, a Gottingen professor.‘ The latter, who does not think that 
either of the author’s appellations is necessarily his proper name, places 
him at the end of the third century or the beginning of the fourth. He 


' See Nicephori Antirrheticé Libri, ap. Pitra Spicilegium Solesmense tom, i p. 303 
et seq. 

? See F, Turrianus Adversus Magdeburgenses, Colon, 1573, ii 3, p. 165; 1 5, p. 21, 
and ii 13, p. 208, 

3 e.g. Edm. Albertinus De Sacram, Euchar. 1654, lib. ii p. 420, ‘ fictitius 
prorsus auctor est’, 

* See Migne Patr. Graec. x p. 1343 et seq. His opinions are summarized by 
Pitra Spicil. Solesm. i p. 545+ 
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believes the opponent to have been no other than Porphyry the Neo- 
platonist. 

In 1867 a MS of the Afocritica was discovered at Athens, and on 
the death of C. Blondel it was finally published by his friend Foucart.' 
It is to this edition that reference is made when page and line of the 
work are quoted. In the next year Duchesne produced the dissertation 
already referred to. His chief contributions to the subject may be 
summarized as follows. He believes the Athens MS to be identical 
with the one which was lost at Venice, and he is probably right, though 
some of his arguments are unconvincing. He chooses unfortunate 
examples when he says the quotations in Turrianus agree with the new 
MS, even in such obvious errors as ovevdovres for oévdovres and rernpw- 
pévor for rerwpwpévor. For the latter word is too uncertain to found 
an argument upon, and Turrianus seems to have really used the reading 
orévdovres, as he renders it in Latin by 4darent. And when he adds 
that a// the quotations in Turrianus are found in the Athens Codex, 
he has forgotten the fragment from Book V, 

About the second part of the author’s name he is uncertain, but 
does not think it likely that he was a bishop of Magnesia. He places 
him between 300 and 350 A.D., and in his later conjectures inclines 
towards the latter date. His country he locates as near Edessa, follow- 
ing Tillemont.? But his brilliant contribution to the subject lies in 
his argument that Macarius’s opponent was the well-known Hierocles, 
who at the beginning of the fourth century wielded the sword as well as 
the pen in his opposition to Christians. He first adduces the statement 
of Lactantius* that there was in his time in Bithynia a certain judge 
and instigator of the persecution of 303 A.D., who wrote two books 
non contra Christianos sed ad Christianos. These books Lactantius 
describes as containing just what we find in Macarius’s opponent, and he 
gives their title as @Aadjbes Acyo. But the author of that work is 
known to have been Hierocles, as Lactantius states elsewhere.* An 
inscription found at Palmyra suggests that he was also at some time 
governor of Phoenicia. It is quoted by Duchesne, and contains the 
words ‘ Sossiano Hieroclete Praes. Provinciae’,’ But he finally decides 
that the language of Macarius concerning the Trinity® is post-Nicene, 
and therefore the book cannot represent an actual dialogue, _ 

The tendency of subsequent writers on the subject has been to 
admire Duchesne’s conjecture that the opponent was Hierocles, but 


1 Macarii Magnetis quae supersunt, ex inedito codice edidit C. Blondel, Klincke 
sieck, Paris 1876. 
2 Histoire des Empereurs iv p. 307. 
3 Lact. Div. Instit. v 2. * Id. De Mort, Persec. ch, 16, 
5 Corpus Inscnpt. Lat. t. iii 183. ® Apocr. iv 35. 
Dd2 
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to come to the final conclusion that the work must be dated, not in 
the fourth century, but in the beginning of the fifth. It is claimed 
that the author must be identified with the Macarius, Bishop of Mag- 
nesia, who was at the Synodus ad Quercum in 403 A. D. (according to 
the testimony of Photius), and came forward as one of those who 
accused Heraclides of Ephesus of heresy. Kurtz, for example, simply 
states it as a fact, and Dr Salmon, in the article already alluded to, 
traces it no further back than Schiirer’s Zheo/. Lit.-Zeit. 1877, p. 521. 
The writer of that notice was Miller, and in the following year Zahn? 
and Wagenmann® reiterated his view. As a matter of fact, the theory 
credited to Germans at the end of the nineteenth century had already 
been expressed by a Frenchman at the beginning of the eighteenth. For 
Le Quien, in reference to a likeness in Eucharistic phraseology between 
Macarius and Johannes Damascenus, had made the same suggestion.‘ 
Also Magnus Crusius had mentioned it as a theory to be rejected. 

The arguments on which this view is based by its modern supporters 
consist chiefly in the production of passages in the Afocritica which 
indicate a late date. These I prefer to deal with later on among the 
objections to the theory which I am about to set forth. But in the 
meantime I would point out three things. In the first place, attractive 
as the identification may sound, it is not proved by the fact that the 
Macarius of 403 was bishop of Magnesia, for there is no certainty 
that our Macarius was a bishop. It is true that when Nicephorus said 
he was fepdpyys it shewed that he himself thought so, and this is possibly 
borne out by the portrait on the MS which he describes as crodjyv 
iepéws dyrexopevov, but not by such slight internal evidence as the 
Apocritica affords. Still less can it be proved that the name Magnes 
shews him to have been bishop of Magnesia. And in the second place, 
two at least of the critics do not seem to have thoroughly studied their 
author. Mdller naively confesses that he has not found either the passage 
where the word ‘ parasang’ occurs,° or any reference to the non-eternity 
of punishment.” And Wagenmann, when he asserts that the words of the 
opponent are not those of Hierocles, but of Porphyry himself, has 
forgotten the passage where the objector actually quotes a book of 


' + Kurtz Ch, Hist. vol. i § 47. 6 (Eng. tr.). 

? Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte B. ii p. 450 et seq. 1878. 

3 Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theol. B. xxii p. 141. 1878. 

* Animadv. ad Ioann, Damase. lib. iv p. 271. Paris 1712. 

5 See below, p. 421, and note 3 on same page, and also note 1 on p. 406. Lumper 
(ap. Migne Patr. Lat. v p..343) suggests that our author was confused with the 
Macarius at the Oak, and ‘hinc fortasse sive fraude, sive ignorantia, Episcopi 
titulum addiderit librarius, Magnetis vetustioris opus exscribens °, 

# See Apoer. iii 40, p. 138 Il. 21, 22. 

7 See Apocr. iii 42, p. 145 1. 25. 
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Porphyry, and thus shews that he was himself a distinct person." The 
assertion is repeated by Neumann a little later.? The last-named 
author would place the Afocritica later still, viz. after 410 A.D., and 
as his argument stands alone it may best be dealt with in this place. 
The sole proof of his theory is founded on the statement of Macarius 
that Babylon had lately been destroyed by the Persians.* From it he 
argues as follows. Babylon was originally destroyed in Trajan’s time, 
but afterwards common language confused Ctesiphon with Babylon. 
We learn from Andri that Achaeus bishop of Ctesiphon was employed 
by Iezdegerdes ‘ad componenda magni momenti dissidia’, and ‘negotium 
pro quo legatus fuerat, ex sententia expedivit’. Now Achaeus was 
bishop from 411 to 416, and Ctesiphon was still intact in 410. From 
these slender premises the conclusion is drawn that Macarius wrote 
after 410! It is needless to point out that more than one part of the 
argument rests on mere supposition. Setting aside the question of 
Macarius’s identification of Ctesiphon with Babylon, there is not the 
slightest proof that these ‘dissidia’ involved the destruction of the city, 
or anything like it. The only fact that is certain is that Ctesiphon 
was still standing in 410. And although Macarius speaks of the second 
destruction of Babylon as in his own times, his words shew that it had 
happened long enough ago to make it obvious that its overthrow was 
final. This really proves too much, and suggests a date for the treatise 
which other considerations shew to be too late. 

But there is a third point on which I would here lay stress, with 
regard to the identification of our author with the Macarius at ‘the 
Oak’. The latter was one of those who accused Heraclides of heresy. 
But of what heresy? All have to admit that the doctrinal part of the 
charge was nothing more nor less than Origenism. And yet nearly 
every page of the Afocritica is steeped in Origenism! We may safely 
challenge the production of any other author who has drunk more 
deeply of the spirit of Origen. The one certain charge that Nicephorus 
could bring against him was that he was a follower rod dvoceBois xai 
dromhyxrov ‘Opryévous. I shall refer to this again in speaking of the 
theology of the book. But meanwhile I would urge that this fact in 
itself vitiates the theory that he is to be identified with the accuser of 
Heraclides.’ It is not enough for its supporters to say that he was 


1 See Apocr, iii 42, p. 145 1. 25. 
2? C. I. Neumann Juliani Imp. Libr. contra Christ. quae supersunt. Lips. 1880. 
Harnack and other recent writers take the same view. 
8 Apoer. iv 11, p. 170 1. 14. 
* Loc. cit. rédos ixvos rijs makasds ev8aipovias The tenses of 
oda, and of dmwAece in the sentence before are worth noting. 
5 It is true that Socrates, HE. vi 17, says that Theophilus, another accuser, was 
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accused on other grounds also. They must bring new and convincing 
arguments before we can accept a theory which has so serious a draw- 
back. Such arguments I am quite unable to find." 

I therefore pass on to the conclusions that a study of the Apocritica 
has suggested, and I will then proceed to set forward the evidence on 
which they are based. I believe that the date of the book may be 
placed as far back as the end of the third century, in the years between 
293 and 302 A.D. The author’s name was Macarius, but he was not 
necessarily bishop of Magnesia. He may have come from a city of 
that name in Asia Minor, but there is no means of determining whether 
it was Magnesia ad Sipylum or ad Maeandrum. In any case he moved 
further East, into the province of Syria. His opponent is to be accepted 
as Hierocles, Duchesne’s surmise having further arguments to support 
it. But the Afocritica is not a work of later days, based merely on 
Hierocles’ book, but is in some sense at least the reproduction of an 
actual dialogue, which took place in the neighbourhood of Edessa, 
when Hierocles was governor of that region. Its theological value 
is by no means inconsiderable. Macarius developes much that has 
already been suggested by Origen, shewing a marked expansion of 
such Origenistic ideas as Christ’s deception of the devil. At the same 
time he is the precursor of much of the theology of Athanasius and the 
Cappadocians, and in such things as Trinitarian dogma he shews that 
the ideas underlying post-Nicene formulae were already in the minds of 
theologians in an earlier generation. Nor is the Afocritica wanting in 
apologetic value. The questions supply a lack in our knowledge of the 
Neoplatonist attacks of third-century paganism, and the answers (though 
occasionally crude) shew some able exegesis and lofty idealism. 


The Questions and the Answers by separate authors. 


That there is a real distinction of persons between Macarius and his 
opponent, is my first proposition. It will lead on to a second. 

1. It is worth mentioning that the answers are often unsatisfactory, 
and sometimes miss the point of the question. This is of course 
inconclusive in itself, but it may form part of a cumulative argument. 
And it is a point which no time need be spent in proving, as it is one 
which most critics have conceded. It is true that in one case the 
defence seems to follow the attack in thinking that dvo Saiyoves are 


rebuked afterwards for continuing to read Origen, but a comparison of Theophilus 
with our author is as absurd as it is insulting. 

? As the Apocritica was so little known in early centuries, it is not impossible 
that the unknown Macarius Magnes had by Nicephorus’s time become confused 
with the better known Macarius of 403. This might account for his being called 
lepapxns. See note 5 on p. 404 supra. 
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spoken of in St Matth. viii 28 instead of d¥o Sapmor{opevor.' But this 
is only for a moment, and in order to meet an opponent on his own 
ground. For a second explanation is soon substituted, in the course 
of which it is plainly stated 6 elrev Sapovavras 

2. That there is a difference of style between the questions and 
answers is also a recognized fact. But can it really be accounted 
for by the greater care bestowed by Macarius on his answers than 
on the objections which he himself clothes in words? The opponent’s 
language is consistently terse and pointed, while the author’s is rhe- 
torical and diffuse, with a wealth of simile and illustration. And a 
study of the book reveals certain differences of detail. The answers 
shew a fondness for certain abstract nouns which seldom or never 
appear in the questions, e.g. dAyndav*, Aerrdrys®, 
The questions in like manner use certain favourite epithets, e. g. xvdaios’. 

3. Had Macarius had the choosing or arranging of the objections 
himself, we cannot conceive that he could be at the same time so 
skilful in feigning at every turn that his adversary was a real one, and 
so clumsy in the haphazard arrangement of the questions, which is very 
unsatisfactory from the Christian standpoint. The attacks suggest 
some one hitting out freely wherever he thinks he can get in a blow, 
not the apologist working up to a climax of conviction. And surely 
an imaginary foe would be made less and less terrible as the argument 
proceeded, until at length he gave in with a good grace. ‘This is 
certainly not the case in the Afocritica, where the author shews fear 
and diffidence which do not decrease, and his adversary goes on hitting 
with undiminished vigour. Equally unsatisfactory from the Christian 
standpoint is the combination of several questions in one attack before 
an answer can be given. But from the pagan point of view this was 
a clever way of glossing over refutations. We must not ignore the fact 
that apparently Christian phrases have been found in the questions. 
But if the author of them be Hierocles, which I shall shortly try to 
demonstrate, then this is exactly what we should expect from one 
concerning whom Lactantius testified that he was so well versed in the 
Scriptures that it almost seemed as if he had been a Christian himself.* 
And indeed the passages which have been quoted in this connexion 
do not imply that their author had the heart, but only the knowledge 
of a Christian. This objection is therefore found in no way to affect 
the issue. 


1 See art. Mac. in D.C. B. 2 Apoer. p. 76 1, 20. 
5 Ibid, p. 178. 8; 186. 5 ; 226. 19. * Ibid. p. 183. 17; 196. 17. 
® Ibid. p. 29. 14; 172. 73 192. 323 207. 25. 

Ibid. p. i. 7; P. 33-45 149-195 207. 32. 

7 Ibid. p. 52. 10; 166. 7. ® Lact. Div, Instit. v 2 ‘ex eadem disciplina’. 
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_ 4. When we look at the d/asphemous tone and language of some of 
the objections, we can hardly believe that a Christian could have 
brought himself to write such profane questions, even though he was 
going to answer them. For example, could a Christian use such words 
of eating Christ’s flesh as wavrés Onpusdovs tpdrov Onpwdécrrepov «rh. 
(iii 15), or gratuitously describe Christ as either drunk or dreaming 
when He uttered certain words?! If the very publication of such 
blasphemies was forbidden by Theodosius II and Justinian, and was 
probably a cause of the Apocritica being so little known in the next 
centuries, can we believe that a Christian originally published them 
on his own account? 

5. The relation of the Afocritica to the Contra Celsum of Origen 
has an indirect bearing on the present argument, and may therefore be 
best discussed here. There is nothing in Macarius which he seems to 
have borrowed from Origen’s defence of the faith, and indeed he was 
very far from remembering Origen’s determination, expressed in that 
very book, to choose simple explanations, rather than allegorical, in 
_ argument with a pagan.? But the arguments of Macarius’s opponent 

are not so different from those of Celsus as some have supposed,* and 
it is worth while to collect the chief similarities. The four plainest 
likenesses are as follows :— 

(1) Both mock at Christ’s conduct in cme, and His prayer 
that His Passion should pass away from Him (¢. Ce/s. ii 24 and 
Apocr. iii 2). 

(2) Both object to His meekness during the Passion, and ask why 
He did not shew His Divinity then (¢. Ce/s. ii 35 ri ob .. . Ocidv Te 
émBeixvurar; and Apocr, iii 1 rivos tvexev ... odre te copod kai 
Geiov dvdpos épbeyéaro ;). 

(3) Both declare that He ought to have appeared to His judges, and 
to credible witnesses generally, after His Resurrection (¢c. Ce/s. ii 63 
et seq. ddws racw and Apocr. 
ii 14 tivos xdpw éudavilera: . . . KoAdoavtt ; KTH.). 

(4) Both discuss the absurdity of the resurrection of men’s bodies, 
and introduce at the same moment the Christian plea ‘all things are 
possible with God’, which they proceed to refute by similar arguments 
(c. Cels. v 14 et seq. xarapevyovow cis drorwrdryy dvaxwpnow, wav 
dwardv ye ta aloypa 5 Sivaras, Ta 
Bovrera «rr. Apocr. iv 24 épeis por Suvardv, 
Grep Gdnbés . GAN’ Kaxds 5 Oeds, ci Sivarar yevérGat 


1 Apocr. iii 19. 
? Contra Cels, ii 37, in a comment on the vinegar and the gall. 
Duchesne, op. cit. p. 22.‘ Celsianis toto caelo distant’. 
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Such passages are significant in two ways. In the first place, it is 
noteworthy that the first three are objections to the same part of the 
Gospel, and are found close together both in the Afocritica and in 
the Contra Celsum. And in the second place, in each case, the 
defence of Macarius is entirely different from that of Origen, and in 
most particulars sufficiently inferior to shew that he had not the Contra 
Celsum before him for his guidance. For instance, with regard to 
Christ’s conduct in Gethsemane, Origen says the whole passage must 
be studied, to see Christ’s ready obedience and true humanity, adding 
that perhaps He mourned for the sake of those on whose heads His 
death would be. But Macarius gives the answer (quite in keeping with 
what Origen says elsewhere) that He only acted thus in order to deceive 
the devil. Such considerations seem to point to the fact that, on the 
one hand, the questions in the Afocritica are occasionally modelled on 
the objections of Celsus (and nothing is more likely than that these 
latter would be known to a heathen objector at the end of the third 
century), and, on the other hand, the answers make no use of the Contra 
Celsum. If this be so, it furnishes us with an additional reason for 
believing that the questions and the answers in the Afocritica are by 
different authors. 

6. Once again, there ought to be some weight in the graphic and 
determined way in which the writer keeps before us the personality 
of a very real opponent, and his own inner feelings in what he gives us 
to understand was to him a life-and-death struggle. 

These six lines of argument certainly bring us to the conclusion that 
the questions are the work of a real pagan opponent. But a further 
question remains, to which I believe the foregoing considerations have 
already suggested an answer. Did Macarius take the objections out of 
an adversary’s dook, or is the Afocritica the elaboration of a genuine 
dialogue, and the questions not necessarily based on a book at all? 
All scholars have preferred the former alternative, so it is with some 
diffidence that I proceed to argue in favour of the latter. 


A Genuine Dialogue underlying the Apocritica. 

1. In this case I may put first the direct evidence of the author and 
his opponent. Is the whole plan of the book a mere device of an 
ingenious author, a means of rousing interest in his doctrines and 
getting a hearing? Parallels for a fictitious dialogue, for the use of 
a more or less dramatic setting to their work, may be found in other 
Christian writers. But are they actually on a level with the present 
one? Do they tell of so many fightings and fears which one can 
scarcely think are a mere literary device?’ And may we not at least 

1? Badenhewer Patrologie, 1894, p. 553, refers for a similar fictitious dialogue to 
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begin with the supposition that the author, whose eager words seem 
to come straight from his heart, is telling the truth, until the case is 
proved to the contrary? But the point on which I would lay most 
stress is this: If he is simply handling the objections he has found 
in a book, how comes it that there are indications that a dialogue is 
in process even in the questions themselves? That such is the case 
may be shewn by such sentences as that in which he says Ei ye otv 
reOdppyxas év Trois épwrjpact Kal tpavd wou yéyove Ta Tay dropoupévur, 
dpdcov was & Aéye And if it be urged that, in a work 
‘ad Christianos’, he is only addressing an imaginary and impersonal 
Christian, there is a passage where Christians as a body are distinguished 
from the individual addressed :—d¢épe wot Gde 
cirwpev . . . yap, &s pare, Nor are these isolated instances. 
This is a point of such importance that it is worth studying it in detail, 
and so I append other suggestive passages. 

In iii 14 (p. 93) Macarius challenges an answer. In iii 15 (p. 94) his 
opponent mocks at him for wanting to run the race again. Later on 
(pp. 124, 125) Macarius offers to explain anything else. He is told at 
once that he is like one thinking of a second voyage before the first 
is over. Certainly there are traces that Macarius compiled and 
published his dialogue afterwards, but his references to the time of 
the encounter seem naturally to suggest its reality, e.g. he begins iv 11 
(p. 169) with the prefix rotro hv rod Tod Kdopov Kai 
was mapaye, meaning ‘ The following was what J said about’, &c. 

In iv 24 (p. 204. 21) the opponent anticipates a possible answer with 
*AAN’ Epes ror Gre xtA. But he begins the next paragraph (p. 205. 3) 


the works of Hieronymus, presbyter of Jerusalem. But a study of these (see 
Migne P.G. xl 847-866) shews them to be not the least like the Apocritica. There 
are no introductions, no attempt at reality, no attempt to do more than put the 
instruction in a catechetical, and therefore interesting form. In the De Trinitate 
‘O "lovdaios and 6 Thords alternate, while the De Effectu Bapt. is simply a catechism 
marked épwrnya and dwé«xpos, and the short fragment De Cruce has similarly 
épwrnos and dméxpos. No exact parallel has been adduced to such a lifelike 
dialogue as the Afocritica. The tone of the Octavius of Minucius Felix is quite 
different. There the elaborate setting and picturesque introduction in Platonic 
style are obviously intended to create interest in the argument that follows. 
The way that the heathen Caecilius shifts his ground, and finally gives in with a 
good grace before a single lengthy speech of Octavius, while the mere proselyte 
Minucius himself acts as umpire, is obviously unnatural. And jif the Dialogue 
of Justin with Trypho the Jew be adduced, it has yet to be proved that that 
dialogue was not founded on fact. Kurtz sums up other opinions by saying ‘ it is 
probably a free rendering of a disputation which actually occurred’ (Ch. Hist. 
Eng. trans, vol. i p. 146). 
1 Apocr. iii 30, p. 125 1. 6. 
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with a plural oxépacbe Kaxeivo éoriv ddoyov where he may 
perhaps be appealing to the audience. 

The objection remains that Macarius may have cleverly simulated 
a dialogue by interspersing such personal touches in order to make 
it seem real. But if we study passages such as iv 19 (p. 198) we find 
that the personal introduction gradually shades off into the words of the 
objection, so that if a book underlay the objection it would be hard 
to say where its words began, whereas if the whole is reported the 
language is perfectly natural. Nor are the brief occasional introduc- 
tions alien in language to the rest of the author’s part of the book. 
A characteristic expression throughout the answers is ‘O wrjp (which 
is used twenty-three times), and the same designation of our Lord occurs 
in the Jntroduction to iii 23. 

Nor should it count for nothing that in the Proem to Book IV he 
says it was with the help of Theosthenes—the man to whom he 
dedicated his book (cot ocvvacpouévov)—that he gave his answers. 
In one passage Macarius says he is answering what he remembered 
ciropev Grd THs But of course it is in the 
questions that references to a dialogue are of greatest value, and we may 
conclude with one which in itself seems to shew that Macarius has not 
merely taken six or seven objections at a time out of an opponent’s 
book, but that the objections themselves were originally made several 
at a time, in the expectation that a corresponding set of answers would 
be given. At the conclusion of seven questions about St Paul the 
objector says,? AAN’ qeis A€yew Kara Tod TlavAov ravodpcOa, yvovres 
coi Tus mpos TavTa Kabéoryke, dvaBadddpevos 

2. The difference of style between the questions and the answers has 
been already referred to. But a remarkable feature is that, whereas 
Macarius represents the language of his opponent as full of eloquence 
and power, and trembles before his ‘ Attic oratory’,® as a matter of fact 
the eloquence and the polish all lie with himself. But does not this 
point to the fact that he is not writing down the words of a book, but 
reporting, as best he could, and only so far as his memory served, what 
had doubtless been spoken with greater force and fullness when the 
dialogue was held? And here we may take the opportunity of dealing 
with Dr Salmon’s objection that ‘it would be inconsistent to copy all 
the heathen speeches verbally from a well-known work’. Quite so, but 
it is all explained if Macarius is quoting, not the written work, but the 
spoken word, of his opponent. 

2 Apoer. p. 63 1. 10. 2 Ibid, p. 1311. 9. 

3 Ibid. Proem of Bk. III. 
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3. Further evidence that the origin of the book is to be found in 
a verbal encounter, and not in a deliberately written apologetic, is 
supplied by the mode of quoting the Scriptures, in both questions and 
answers. The casual nature of the quotations, which is most disap- 
pointing from a critical and textual point of view, strongly suggests that 
they were made from memory." 

4. We have already seen that Macarius does not appear to have used 
the Contra Celsum of Origen. And yet he must have known his work. 
Possibly this is another indication that the answers were originally 
given on the spur of the moment. 

5. Another point remains, which however is not on the same level 
as others, for it depends on the concession that the opponent was 
Hierocles. If that is the case, and Macarius had thus answered his 
book, such an answer would have been known to Lactantius and 
Eusebius, or at least to one-of them. But Lactantius, so far from 
mentioning it, implies that the book was still unanswered, from his way 
of answering it himself? He begins discussing one passage with the 
words ‘J might refute’.* Eusebius is still more definite on the point. 
Not only does he write a treatise against Hierocles himself, but he 


1 The following typical instances of the method of quotation seem sufficient to 
prove the above contention. There are passages where the opponent quotes 
wrongly, and his mistake is either ignored or repeated by Macarius. In ii 12 the 
opponent notes the difference of els ri dveiiods pe; in St Mark xv 34 from pe 
éyearéumes in St Matth. The answer does not repeat the words, but does not 
contradict them, Evidently the reading of Codex Bezae has been used here, but 
in the same passage St John xix 29 is given with oxedos for ondyyov, and mpoadh- 
oavres for wepOévres, These errors are repeated by Macarius in ii 17, p. 29 1. 6, 
with a further mistake. But there are places, on the other hand, where he tacitly 
corrects his opponent, though he does not always give the right words himself. In 
the same passage of ii 12 St Mark xv 36 had been misquoted as oméyyov ms dfous 
mAnphoas mpocéveyxev. In the answer (ii 17) it is owdyyor dfous mAnoavTes mpooh- 
veyxev abrg. And sometimes he rightly corrects the order of the words, as in ii 18, 
where he alters rightly from Adyxp évufev abot ri mAevpdy. See also the quotation 
from 1 Cor. vi 11 in iv 19 and 25. Macarius is often at fault on his own account, 
as in ii 10, where he gives a combination of all three synoptists in the words 
& yeved dmoros, wore Elsewhere they are both wrong, 
but make a different mistake. In iii 5 the opponent quotes St Matth. xix 24 as &d 
pagidos ciceAGciv. In iii 12 the answer seems to take the passage from St Luke 
xviii 35, and gives BeAdvys Both, however, have 
obpavéw and not rot Geov. In iv 13 Macarius recognizes that his opponent has 
abbreviated St Matth. xxiv 14, for he repeats the quotation as éy cvyrép &de. But 
he uses the same phrase év instead of év olxovpévp. In iv 4 
the answer makes a mistake where there has been none in the question. St Luke 
v 31 has been correctly quoted. In the answer, iv 18, it is mistaken for St Matth. 
ix 12 (which has of icxvovres, not ixpalvoyres), for the next verse is added and stress 
is laid on the aorist in ob« Kadéoa dixalovs, where St Luke has ob« 

2 Lact. Div. Instit. v 3. ‘ '§ Ibid. v 4 init. 
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explains that he need not touch on many of the objections, as Origen 
had already replied to them in his work against Celsus. But if we 
suppose Macarius only verbally to have answered objections which were 
afterwards put into book form, we can easily understand that the 
Apocritica would not be widely known a few years later, particularly if 
in the meanwhile Hierocles had moved away to another governorship. 
But this is anticipating. 

The foregoing considerations seem to me sufficient to shew that the 
book is founded on a real dialogue which took place with a real pagan 
opponent. 

The Opponent is Hierocles. 

The person of the opponent has already been argued by Duchesne 
to be Hierocles, and other scholars have rejected his suggestion, not on 
intrinsic grounds, but because other considerations stood in the way.’ 
Duchesne’s proofs from Lactantius® are very striking, but I venture to 
put forward certain subsidiary arguments which make his conclusions 
yet more assured. 

1. The evidence of Lactantius is not exhausted by the passage in the 
Institutes. Attention has also been called to the reference to Hierocles 
in the De Mortibus Persecutorum, and Dr Mason says®* there is ‘not 
reasonable doubt of the identity of the nameless judge of the Justitutes 
with the Hierocles of the Deaths’. But the passages deserve to be 
written side by side, as their wording seems to furnish conclusive proof 
of identity. The Jnstitutes (loc. cit.) speak of one ‘e numero iudicum, 
et gui auctor imprimis faciendae persecutionis fuit’. The passage in 
the Deaths is worth quoting in full (loc. cit.) ‘Nam cum incidisses 
(i.e. Donatus) in Flaccinum praefectum, non pusillum homicidam, 
deinde in Hieroclem ex vicario praesidem, gui auctor et consiliarius 
ad faciendam persecutionem fuit, postremo in Priscillianum successorem 
eius, documentum omnibus invictae fortitudinis praebuisti ’.* 

2. Hierocles went to Bithynia in 304 A. D., just after the persecution 
had broken out. An inscription adduced by Duchesne suggests that he 
had previously been in office at Palmyra,® and we may note the appro- 
priateness of Macarius’s references to that neighbourhood, if his opponent 
was connected with it. But others have already urged that Hierocles’ 
work Adyor had been published defore the persecution began.° 
(And probably, though by no means certainly, he held his dialogue with 

1 It is fully accepted by Moller ( Theologische Literatur-Zeitung, 1877, p. 521 et seq.). 

Lact. Div. Instit. v 2. 

* See ibid. p. 59 note, for ‘ ex vicario praesidem’, &c. 

® Corpus Inscript. Lat. t. 3 no. 133, ap. Duch. p. 20. 

® Dr Mason op. cit. p. 61 note. It may be added that the ‘ Institutes’, in which 
Lactantius mentions it, is one of his early works, not far in the fourth century. 
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Macarius before he published his work.) Therefore it was when he 
was at Palmyra that the dialogue seems most likely to have taken place. 
But, setting this aside for a time, the indication that Hierocles was in 
the East and in office at Palmyra is the more significant when we find, 
not merely that Macarius appears to have written his book in that 
locality, but that he persistently points his opponent to the testimony 
afforded by that region. Such plain references as Berenice having 
become queen of Edessa,’ and the opponent being told to go to 
Antioch to look for the effects of Christianity,’ have already been set 
forth by Duchesne. But there seem to be other more indirect and 
uncertain references to corroborate them, as for example where he tells 
his adversary to note instances of cities decaying, and adds wepirrév av 
yvvaixes dvipav éxupavav ovvaréBy xdéos.* May we 
not recognize in this a reference to the recent history of Palmyra itself, 
and to the fall of its unfortunate queen Zenobia ? 

3- But Duchesne makes no use at all of the work of Eusebius against 
Hierocles. The testimony that it gives to the kind of objections 
brought by that opponent of the faith ought to be valuable when 
compared with the kind of objections brought by the adversary of 
Macarius. 

(1) At the outset he speaks of Hierocles as the author of the 
Purad7jbas Adyor, saying that his objections were not original, and had 
largely been already met by Origen’s reply to Celsus.* The indebted- 
ness of Macarius’s opponent to Celsus has already been mentioned, 
and his identity with Hierocles is thus suggested. 

(2) Eusebius goes on to refer to Hierocles’ assertion that St Peter 
and St Paul exaggerated Christ’s doings, in such language as ra pév Tod 
"Inood Tlérpos xai xai trwes Kexopracw, 
dvOpwrot Wedorat, dmaidevrot yoyres.© In the Afocritica more 
than a quarter of the extant questions refer to either St Peter or 
St Paul, and reveal the same inconsistent charges against them of both 
cunning and stupidity. 

(3) The tone of Hierocles is shewn to have been of that same 
haughty and scornful description which we see in the Afocritica, as 
revealed in such superior claims of position and knowledge as oxejw- 
ye piv dow xai ~vverwrepov exdexopeba Ta Tovatra, Kal 
iv wepi évapérww dvdpiv 


1 Apocr. i 6. 2 Ibid. ii 7. 

3 Ibid. iv 11, p. 1701. 19. 

* Eusebius in Hieroclem, in Gottfriedus Alearius’s edition of Philostratus, Lipsiae 
1709, p. 428. 

® Op. cit. p. 430, * Op. cit. p. 445- 
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(4) Hierocles is shewn as belittling the life of Christ (after the 
manner of the Neoplatonists) by adducing that of Apollonius of Tyana, 
and the statement of Philostratus is introduced by Eusebius, dgavi- 
rod ducacrnpiov airév.' Book III of the Afocritica begins 
with a criticism of Christ in His Passion, asking why He did not dis- 
appear like Apollonius. rivos évexev ... pera 
mappycias Tw AaAnoas Aoperiave ris dpavys 

.2 


Add such indications as these to the arguments of Duchesne, and 
there is only one thing which can prevent us from accepting Hierocles 
with certainty as the opponent of Macarius. Is it impossible from 
other considerations to allow the Afocritica such a date as will be com- 
patible with this theory? Those who have rejected it have done so on 
the score of date; and therefore, to maintain my thesis, as well as to 
advance another step in the argument, I must endeavour to shew that 
it is to that period that we may and must assign the book. 


The Date of the Apocritica, 


1. I begin with a presumption in favour of the end of the third 
century ; for if I have proved that there is a real dialogue underlying 
the book, and that the opponent in that dialogue was Hierocles, it 
follows that, unless there are grave reasons against it, we must assign the 
work to the time of Hierocles. I have already suggested that Macarius 
points his opponent to Antioch, Edessa, and Syria generally, in a fashion 
that indicates that he was still governor of Palmyra. This must be before 
304 A.D. when he went to Bithynia. And it is noteworthy that although 
Macarius is afraid of him, and is tempted to cower before his com- 
manding personality, he gives no hint that he can or will cause him 
bodily harm. The persecution has evidently not yet begun. Nor does 
Hierocles himself say a word that is threatening to the Christians, but 
so far there remained a modus vivendi of a kind ; ‘we have our temples, 
and you have your churches’ is the attitude. 

2. But in spite of the absence of actual persecution, Macarius, with 
all his readiness of defence and unflagging zeal, seems overawed with 
a strange and nanieless terror. As soon as he is launched on an 
argument he forgets his fear, but directly his defence is over, however 
satisfactory it may be, there comes back to him a sense of the hope- 
lessness of it all, and the impossibility of even standing on a level with 
his heathen adversary, This is not the tone of a Christian in the con- 
troversies of the fourth century, even when the Emperor Julian had 


Op. cit. p. 459- Apocr. iii 1, 
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galvanized into life the dying attacks of paganism. There is then a 
certainty of final victory which is lacking in Macarius. In fact we may 
say that any Christian after his faith was made a religio /icita in 313 A. D. 
would hold his head higher than our author does. A study of fourth- 
century literature proves the truth of Kurtz’s remark, ‘The literary conflict 
between Christianity and paganism had almost completely altered its 
tone’. The tone of the Afocritica will therefore fit in better with the 
years immediately preceding the persecution of Diocletian than with 
any later period. The reign of Aurelian had shewn the older Christians 
of that day that it was more from accident than from principle that the 
terrors of a Decius and a Valerian had not been renewed. And so, 
though naturally the Afocritica contains no actual hint of the coming 
storm of final persecution which burst so suddenly upon the Church, 
its tone of nameless dread accords exactly with what a Christian 
apologist would shew as he stood face to face with the very man who 
was in a few years to be described as ‘auctor persecutionis faciendae’. 

3- The limit of date in the other direction is given not only by the 
passage which says woAAol dpxover rod xdcpov,” but by the opponent’s 
words which go back to Hadrian in order to give an instance of a 
povdpxys. The fourfold division of the empire took place in 292 A. D., 
so this must be the upward limit, and we may add that mention was 
more likely to be made of such divided rule in the years immediately 
succeeding the change, while it was still unfamiliar, than at any later 
period. 

Nor is the reference to Cyprian as a hero of former time * compatible 
with an earlier date, and it is curious that these things were ignored by 
Turrianus, in spite of his full knowledge of our author, when he placed 
the book nearly 150 years earlier. ; 

4. With regard to the downward limit of date, there is a reference 
which seems to have escaped notice. In iv 13 Macarius gives a list 
of some of the peoples of the earth who had not yet heard the preaching 
of the Gospel. The list is a short one, and only four regions are 
mentioned altogether, but one of them is Z¢hiopia,* and another Maure- 
tania. It is a well-known story how the shipwrecked Frumentius 
worked in the former country from the year 316, and was at length made 
bishop of the country in 338, and it proves that Macarius cannot possibly 
have written as late as 403 A. D., by which time the Ethiopian Church 
was fully established. 


1 Kurtz Church History Eng. tr. vol. i p. 236. 2 Apocr. ii 15, Pp. 24 
3 Id. iii 24, p. 109, 1. 30, where he is contrasted with rods viv. : 
* Apocr. p. 179 1.6... . obd3énw riv Adyov dxhwoev, GAX’ Aldiowes . . . ebay- 
yeriou Adyou He adds that they are called Macrobians from their 
long life, and gives several strange details from Herodotus bk. iii. 
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It is true that the Macrobian Ethiopians are said by Herodotus to 
have lived in the far South, but modern researches suggest rather that 
their region was much further north, in fact nearer Egypt than am 
possibly the neighbourhood of Kordofan.* 


Again, he mentions rovs éorepiovs 7 Mavpoveiovs. But surely Maure- 
tania (re-divided as it was into two provinces by Diocletian) had heard 
the Gospel before the end of the fourth century. Into the Numidian 
part of it, at least, the faith spread with surprising rapidity from Ethiopia, 
and in connexion with rots éoepiovs we may take the statement of 
Kurtz* that ‘the real missionarizing church of this period was the 
Western’. Reference may also be made to Harnack’s Expansion of 
Christianity. He. quotes Origen in Matth. Comment. series 39 (Lom- 
matzsch iv pp. 209 et seq.) on St Matth. xxiv 9 in a passage which it is 
interesting to compare with Macarius*: ‘Non enim fertur praedicatum 
esse evangelium apud omnes Ethiopas, maxime apud eos qui sunt 
ultra flumen ; sed nec apud Seras nec apud Ariacin’ (which Harnack 
locates on the west coast of India), &c. But in the fourth century the 
country south of Philae and towards Abyssinia was Christianized.‘ 
Tertullian is also quoted (Adv. Judaeos vii) as already saying ‘ Maurorum 
multi fines (crediderunt)’, and Eusebius HZ. x 5 is referred to for 
martyrs in Mauretania.° 

5. Nor is it possible to suppose that a writer of later date than about 
33° A.D. could mention several examples of heretics without intro- 
ducing the name of Arius or any of his followers. That such a book 
should be entirely free from the controversy which absorbed the 
attention. of all Christians after the Council of Nicaea, is quite 
incredible.* 

1 Smith’s Dict. of Gk. and Roman Geog, vol. ii p. 240. 

2 Ch. Hist. vol. i p. 397 Eng. tr. 

* Harnack Exp. of Christ. transl. Moffatt, vol. ii p. 160. 

* Op. cit. p. 323 note. 5 Op. cit. pp. 157, 422. 

* It is true that the word xpioropayxos occurs in Afocr. iii 14, p. 91, and Moller 
claims that it must refer to Arians. But this is not borne out by the context. 
Macarius is refuting those who try to circumscribe the Person of Christ when 
granting Paradise to the thief on the cross. But what if it be not the Arians but 
the Monarchians, as Tepresented by Paul of Samosata, that are being here con- 
demned? These xpioropaxo: are further defined as ‘Iovdaixis pavias xovevoi. Not 
only is there the kinship suggested between Monotheism and Monarchianism, but. 

aul’s patroness Zenobia was herself a Jewess, and he seems to have shaped his 
doctrines in order to give royal satisfaction. But there is a further likeness 
between Monarchianism and that which Macarius here condemns. The Patri- 
passians affirmed that, by the «évwois, there was at the Incarnation [diay ovsias 
mepypaphy (Dorner On the Person of Christ p. 31). Is not this exactly what 
Macarius denies (as Hippolytus had done before him), speaking against roApavra 
Xpordv tv nae (loc. cit. 1. 16)? It is absurd to suppose that 
xptoropayo can only refer to Arians, because Athanasius applied the word to them 

VOL. VIII. Ee 
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6. An indirect argument for the early date of the book is to be 
found in the likeness between the opponent’s questions and the attacks 
of Porphyry.! Though the relics of Porphyry’s writings are so meagre, 
they are sufficient to prove that his follower Hierocles borrowed his 
objections, as, for example, the behaviour of St Peter to Ananias.* 
And nothing could be more telling than for Macarius to face Hierocles 
with the words of his own master, on the subject of the heathen gods.* 
Porphyry’s expression of Neoplatonism did not remain stereotyped 
in the succeeding age. It was soon to be much altered by his pupil 
Iamblichus, in the very region with which the Afocritica is to be con- 
nected. It is not likely that Macarius should so humbly set about 
refuting the objections of Porphyry at so late a date as 403 A.D., by 
which time answers had come from Eusebius, Methodius, Apollinaris, 
and Philostorgius.* 

But the close connexion of Porphyry with Hierocles, and the fact 
that the former did not die till 303 a.p., enable us to form a surmise 
which would go a long way to explain the form of Hierocles’ argument. 
There is something strangely mechanical about the method of his 
assault. He delivers an attack of seven or more objections, and then, 
without caring to come to close quarters by replying to the answer, 
heedless of what result his assaults have had, he starts at once to send 
a different set of missiles into his enemy’s lines, and in this way he goes 
on fighting through the course of the dialogue. But we must remember 
who he was. He might claim the title of philosopher, but he had only 
secondhand thoughts to offer. He was no ordinary man of thought, 
but an energetic man of affairs, who finally shewed that his keenest 
argument was the edge of the sword. What if Porphyry’s writings 
supplied him with a stock of arguments to hurl at Macarius? 
This would explain his refusing to discuss the arguments of his 
so frequently. Elsewhere in the Afocritica it is used in a loose and general way, 
and even concerning so early an opponent of the faith as Herod Agrippa I. For, in 
reference to Acts xii 1 and 2, Macarius says in Bk. iii 29, p. 122 1. 3, xpsoropayy 
Abrry tavrdv Tov piv dyeidey dvarriws paxaipg «rk. Would he 
have been likely to use such a word here if he had known its later narrowed 
signification? With regard to the opposition of Macarius to Paul which has been 
thus suggested, Lumper (Migne Patr. Lat. v p. 343) actually conjectures that our 
author was the very man who was present at the Council of Antioch in 265. He 


is there referred to as ‘lepogo\vpow Mayrns tis lepeds. 

1 See Mosheim Comm, vol. ii p. 151. 

3 Apocr. iii 21, cf. Porphyry ap. Jerome Ep. ad Demetriadem in Semler's edition 
of Pelagius’s Ep. ad Demetr. p. 12. 

3 Apocr. iii 42, p. 145 1. 25. The mention in this passage of Porphyry’s 
xpnopos Tov ’Am’AAawos receives valuable corroboration from Eusebius Praep. Evang. 
iv 6 et seq., where a collection of his oracles of Apollo &c. is given. 

* See Philostorgius ap. Phot., Migne Patr. Gr.-Lat. saec. v vol. i p. 566. 
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opponent, and it would explain, too, his decision to leave public 
argument with Christians alone, and to go home and work up his 
notes into two books of draAnOeis Adyou, that men might tremble at 
a distance as they read in his name the thunderings of a Porphyry and 
a Celsus, and perhaps of other real masters of Neoplatonism besides. 
But all this absolutely demands an early date, and (especially if 
Hierocles wrote his book before the persecution began) we are pointed 
to the closing years of the third century. 

7. The use of the New Testament Scriptures by Macarius is such 
as to suggest a date before the fourth century. The argument from 
silence is of course a precarious one, but it is remarkable that no 
definite quotations are made from books which only gained universal 
acceptance in the course of that century. The omission of the 
Apocalypse of St John has been noted by Zahn’ as the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that the Apocalypse of Peter is twice quoted 
by the opponent, and, if not accepted, at least not disowned by 
Macarius in his reply. If, as he says, it be strange that a post- 
Constantinian writer should omit the one Apocalypse and quote the 
other, the fact suggests that the book should be dated earlier than 
Constantine. The quotation from the Apocalypse of Peter is so like 
a passage in 2 Peter* that we should have confidently expected that 
the latter would be used in order to support it. But Macarius falls 
back on similar words in Isaiah. If this be an indication that he did 
not accept 2 Peter as canonical, it gives an additional reason why he 
should be assigned a date before that epistle was universally recognized 
as part of the Canon of the New Testament. These questions will be 
discussed later, in considering the bearing of the Afocritica on the 
history of the Canon. 

8. One more argument for a date before the fourth century must 
suffice. Difficulty has been found in the opponent’s assertion that the 
Christians pipovpevor ras t&v peyioTtous olkous oiKo- 
Sopotew.* But Eusebius describes the period just before the outbreak 
of the persecution of 303 A.D. as a time when the older churches were 
too small and new and larger churches were being built, which were 
soon to be razed to the ground.‘ This exactly agrees with the date 
suggested for the Afocritica. And the context of this statement of 
Macarius’s opponent is worth noting. He is arguing in favour of the 
use of images. If he had been able to tell the Christians that they 
put images in their churches like the pagans, the inducement thus to 


1! Zahn Zeitschrift fir Kirchengeschichte 11 Band 1878, p. 450 et seq. 

2 2 Pet. iii 12. 3 Apocr. iv 21, p. 201 L. 5. 

* Euseb. H.E, viii 1 and 2, where we are told pydapas én Trois madaois olxodoph- 
dpxovpevor, ebpeias eis mAGTOS dvd macas Tas Oepediov dviarwy ExxAngias. 


Ee2 
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strengthen his argument would have been irresistible. But as he can 
only refer to the churches themselves, it is obvious that the dialogue 
took place before images began to be placed in Christian churches. 

I omit sundry historical references which must remain unproved. 
It has already been suggested (p. 414) that Macarius possibly refers to 
the fall of Zeriobia. And there are two passages in which he speaks 
of a Bacrrcvs,-although he has said that there are several rulers. In 
the first, he speaks of Baowixy pAavOpwria in the present, as being 
shewn in contrast to an drdvOpwrds tipavvos in the past.’ And in the 
second he says that only yesterday certain prisoners obtained a release 
mpcodov Is there any point of history with which 
these references accord better than the first few years of the fourth 
century, when Diocletian was living in regal magnificence and gracious 
tolerance as Emperor of the East? 

The consideration of objections to the above views, which should 
naturally be faced next, must be left till another article, for they must 
be dealt with at considerable length. But in the meantime I may 
conclude the present article with a word about the full title of the 
work, its author, and his probable abode. 


The Title of the work, 


We may follow the leading of Neumann,’ who argues that the title 
is to be transposed as Movoyevjs The full title, 
gathered from the headings and indices of various parts of the work, 
was probably Maxapiov Méyvyros Movoyeris apos "EAnvas. 
Tepi Tov daropoupévwy év Kxai Aédyos 

The further suggestion has been made (see enn loc. cit.) 
that the first part of the title, i.e. Movoyevjs, was probably made more 
use of in the first part of the work, which is now lost. A careful 
investigation of the use of the word Movoyerys in what remains scarcely 
bears this out. It occurs seventeen times, and of these fourteen are 
in six chapters of Book III. The other three are in a single chapter 
of Book II.° Another frequent title given to our Lord is 6 Swrjp. This 
expression occurs twenty-three times, all of them in the course of thirteen 
chapters, four of which are the same as those containing the title 


1 Apocr. p. 178 1. 21. 2 Ibid. p. 208 1. 3. 
5 C. 1. Neumann Jul. Imp. Lib. contra Christ. quae supersunt pp. 14-23. Lips. 
1880. 


* This suggestion is tacitly accepted by Bardenhewer Patrologie, 1894, p. 550. 

5 See ii 8, p. 9. 8, p. 10. 14, p. 11. 5; iii 8, p. 66.1; iii 9, p. 71. 19; iii 13, p. 87. 
15; iii 14, p. 92 (5 times); iii 23, p. 105. 29; iii 27, p. 116. 18, p. 117. 20, 24; 
iii 40, p. 138. 5. 
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Movoyevjs." These are facts from which it is not easy to draw any 
conclusive inference. 


The Author and his probable abode. 


With regard to the person of. the author, it is generally accepted 
that his real name was Macarius. Some have thought it was Magnes,’ 
but the natural signification of the word suggests locality, and it simply 
denotes man of Magnesia. It is not proved that he was_ necessarily 
a bishop at all,® but, even if he was, his name does not suggest that he 
must needs have been bishop of Magnesia. It is of course the meaning 
of the title in such names as Gregorius Nazianzenus, but quite as often, 
as in the case of Johannes Damascenus, it refers to the place where the 
man spent his life or did his chief work. And further, it frequently 
denotes simply the place of birth or education. This is especially the 
case where the name is a common one, and we may give Paul of Samosata 
as an instance in that period. A Macarius, particularly in the East 
where the name seems to have been commonest,‘ might well need to 
be described as.‘ the Macarius who came from Magnesia’. This is the 
explanation which accords best with the evidence of the book itself. 
Others have already noted how he points his opponent to Antioch 
in Syria, and also to Edessa; how Hierocles was once connected 
with Palmyra; and how the use of the word ‘parasang’ suggests an 
Eastern locality. But there are further indications to be found in the 
book. . 

1. In his list of heresies he not only refers exclusively to those of the 
East, but he shews a knowledge of the Encratites of Asia Minor which 
suggests that those regions were familiar to him. And when he speaks 
of false Christs who have arisen, he instances Bardesanes of Edessa, 
Sositheus of Cilicia, Manes of Persia, and Montanus of Phrygia. The 


_ live. iiig, p. 72 (twice) ; iii 13, p. 87, 88 (twice). 

2 Turrianus and those who followed him persistently call him Magnetes. 

’ What internal evidence there is, certainly points the other way. In iii 16, p. 96, 
the opponent says that if to drink a deadly drug does not hurt a true believer, then 
this ought to be made a test in the choosing of bishops—é xpiiy yotv rovs éxxpirous 
Xphoacda xpicews If this forms part of a dialogue, there would 
surely be a more personal reference if a bishop were being addressed. And in the 
answer in iii 24, p. 108 et seq., Macarius feels no need of personal defence. After 
giving Polycarp.and others as examples of great bishops of olden time, he proceeds 
mapels 8° éxeivous, rovs viv jopar wooo . xeipas txreivovres els 
lacavro; And throughout the book there is no suggestion that Macarius bears so 
exalted a position in the Christian community. 
note I. 

* There are twenty-four of the name in the D. C. B., cul Cove ertew of whims 
are connected with the West. 
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only name connected with the west is that of Marcion, and even he 
came originally from Pontus. 

2. He also knows details about other natives of the same regions, 
Aratus, the astronomer of Cilicia,’ and Apollonius of Tyana, about 
whom he adds to the disappearance from the tribunal, to which his 
opponent had referred, that in a moment of time he was solemnly 
talking to the Emperor and then digging cabbages in the garden.” 

3. Again, when he gives a list of the countries which had not yet 
heard the Gospel, he locates Ethiopia as south-west, which implies 
that he was as far eastward as Syria. 

4. It is true that when he mentions some of the heroes of the Church 
it is to the West and to such names as Fabian and Cyprian that he 
turns,® and this has led Duchesne to the surmise that he visited Rome. 
But the one other name—Polycarp of Smyrna—that occurs in the list 
is that of a native of Asia Minor,‘ and Irenaeus also stands as a link 
between that region and the West. Also, when he refers to the Romans, 
it is as BdpBapov 2Ovos (p. 29 1. 12). We therefore arrive at the con- 
clusion that Mesopotamia, Syria, and Asia Minor are the localities to 
be connected with the name of Macarius. Everything points to the 
dialogue itself having taken place in the neighbourhood of Edessa 
or Palmyra, and although the nearest parts of Asia Minor seem the 
most familiar, such as Cilicia, Tyana, and Lycaonia (which comes in 
his book, in place of Asia in Epiphanius, as an abode of the Encratites), 
yet knowledge and interest are shewn in connexion with the whole 
of it. 

I would suggest that these facts might be explained if the author 
was then living at or near Edessa, but had come originally from 
Magnesia in Asia Minor. 

And indeed this assumption extricates us from a difficulty which 
must be frankly admitted. It is almost impossible to believe that an 
Origenist like Macarius (who is far more Origenistic and allegorical 
than Origen himself in controversy with a pagan) can have been a 
product of the famous Antiochene school, which was flourishing at 
that date. His interpretation of Scripture would have been utterly 
different had he been brought up under the influence of such men 
as Lucian, who was born at Edessa and had recently founded the 
school at Antioch. Very different, too, was another native of Edessa 
a few years later, Eusebius, bishop of Emesa. The theology of 


1 Apoer. iv 17, p. 191 1. 17. 

® Ibid, iii 8, p. 66 1. 19. * Ibid. iii 24, p. 109 fin. 

“ It may be added that the Western fathers are merely referred to by name, 
the 
Vita Polycarpi. 
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Macarius by itself might certainly suggest Alexandria; but the rest 
of the book forbids, and in speaking of recluses he could not have 
failed to instance those of Egypt instead of the East, had he come 
from that part of the world. So we may infer that he had acquired 
a theology which was independent of locality. If he came from 
Magnesia, he may have brought some of it with him from there. One 
is inclined to wonder why nothing was heard afterwards of so devoted 
and successful a champion of the faith. But two final considerations 
suggest themselves. His handling of the Scriptures would have been 
distasteful to the theologians of the neighbourhood (and it must be 
remembered that, apart from Antioch, there had been a school at 
Edessa itself almost from the second century), and his efforts may 
therefore have been unappreciated by his fellow Christians, and allowed 
to pass into oblivion. Or may he not at once have fallen a victim to 
the persecution of 303 A.D.? Before it broke out, the governor 
Hierocles had to be content to face him in fair fight, and to grind 
his teeth in silence as he lost point after point in the argument. But 
this ‘auctor faciendae persecutionis’ had just time after the issue of the 
famous ‘fourth edict’ of the year 304 A.D. to begin the bloody work 
around Palmyra before he went that same year to Bithynia. And 
would not one of his first victims be the man who had dared to uphold 
Christianity in public argument with him? We can picture a second 
scene between them, another dispute, of a different kind, concerning the 
heathen gods and sacrificing, a scene which justified the fear which 
the author of the Afocritica had displayed before his opponent. And 
it is not doubtful whether such a stout defender of the faith against 
heathenism would choose death in preference to sacrificing to those gods 
which once he had so vigorously denounced. The person of Macarius 
Magnes and his very name must remain wrapped in doubt and mystery ; 
could we know all, we might add to his names the further appellation 
Martyr’. 
T. W. CRaFErR. 
(Zo be continued.) 


MORE SPANISH SYMPTOMS. 


THE DATE OF SOME PRAYERS IN THE Mozarasic MISsSAL—THE 
REVISION OF THE TOLEDAN MISSAL IN THE SEVENTH CENTURY 
—a supPPosED Liber Officiorum or HiLary oF POITIERS. 


Mr Epmunp Bisuop, in his most valuable Liturgical note in illustra- 
tion of the Book of Cerne (1902) p. 270, has called attention to the great 
importance of a prayer for the dead which is not found in the ordinary 
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Mozarabic missal, but was in the Toledo missal that has come down 
to us through the extracts made from it by the adoptianist Elipandus." 
This prayer must have been known to and made use of by the composers 
of the Jostcommunio (95), and the Hanc igitur (96) of the third 
book of the Gelasian sacramentary, and of the preface pro mortuis 
plurimis of the Stowe missal. Hence it is in the Spanish Visigothic 
books that we must look for the origin, hitherto quite unsuspected, of 
certain parts. of those celebrated missals. How far the liturgical and 
literary history of the West is affected will be clear to those who read 
Mr Bishop’s note. 

A: passage of the same prayer is referred to in the letter of the 
Spanish adoptianist bishops to their colleagues of Gaul, Aquitania, and 
Neustria,’ and it is there attributed to St Julian, bishop of Toledo, who 
died in 690. As the date of the prayer is thus fairly known, and 
consequently the earliest date at which the formulas in question could 
have been added to the Gelasian and Stowe missals, and as this letter 
gives us the names of the authors of two other missae of the Mozarabic 
missal, it is worth while giving the passages of the letter referred to.* 

‘Item praedecessores nostri Eugenius, Ildephonsus, Iulianus, Tole- 
tanae sedis antistites, in suis dogmatibus‘ ita dixerunt in missam de 
caena Domini: “Qui per adoptivi hominis passioné dum suo non 
indulsit corpori, nostro demum, id est, iterum non pepercit.”* Et alibi*: 
“Qui pietati tuae per adoptivi’ hominis passioné quasi quasdam in 
praesentis populi acquisitione manubias cum non exhibuerit* e caelo, 
exhibuerit e triumpho; et cum non habuerit divinitas immutabilis 
pugnam, habuerit fragilitas assumpta victoriam.”*® Item in missa de 
ascensione Domini: ‘‘ Hodie Salvator noster post adoptionem * carnis 
sedem repetit ’° deitatis.” Item in missam defunctorum : “ Quos fecisti 


1 Ep. iv, Ad Alcuinum, in Migne P. L. xcvi 874, Mon. Germ. Hist., Epist: iv 305. 
2 Migne P. L. ci 1321-1331, and the appendix to v. Helfferich Der west; 
Arianismus, quoted in Hefele Conciliengeschichte iii? 650 n. 2. On the letter, which 
is of the year 796 or the beginning of 794, cf. Hefele id. 676 sqq., and A. Hauck 
Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands ii* 296. 

3 The fathers of the Council of Frankfort, a. p. 794, in their reply (Mansi xiii 
886, P.L. ci 1333 D sqq.) quote the words: ‘Item praedecessores nostri... 
indulsit corpori’ and : ‘Item in missa de ascensione . . . deitatis’, but refer them 
to Hildefonsus only. * «In missarum oraculis’ Elipand. 

5 So in Elipandus, who has tndulget. This sentence does not occur in the Missale 
Mixtum pp. 163-164 (P. L. lxxxv 415, 416), but it was found exactly as above in 
the old Mozarabic missal of Toledo by von Helfferich, quoted in Hefele p. 651 n. 2. 

* «In missa de quinta feria Paschae’ Elip. Cf. Missale Mixt. 209 Inlatio. 

Adsumpti Miss. 8 Exegerit Miss: exierit Elip. 
* «Et cum... victoriam’ om. in 
%® Per adopt. Concil. Francf.: post assumptionem Miss. Mixt. 251 Missa: repetivit 
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adoptionis participes, iubeas haereditati tuae esse consortes.” Ecce 
quos in adoptione participes esse non dubitat, consortes fieri in 
haereditate exoptat’ (P. Z. ci 1324 B). And further on ‘Credimus 
igitur et confitemur unigenitum Dei filium . . . conformem humano 
generi . . . secundum naturam adoptionis . . . secundum Eugenium 
qui dicit: “Qui per adoptivi hominis passionem dum suo non indulxit 
(sic) corpori, nostro demum, id est, iterum non pepercit” ; secundum 
Ildephonsum qui dicit : “ Hodie post adoptionem carnis sedem repetit 
deitatis” ; secundum Iulianum qui dicit: “‘Quosfecistiadoptioni participes, 
iubeas haereditati tuae esse consortes”’ (#5. 1329 A). 

Hence the Spanish episcopate or the writer of the letter attributes to :— 

(1) St Eugenius (II ? +657) the‘ missa’ of Holy Thursday, suppressed 
or mutilated in the printed missal, but found in the old manuscript of 
Toledo seen by von Helfferich ; 

(2) St Ildephonsus (+669) the ‘ missa de ascensione domini’ which 
begins : ‘ Placeat dilectissimi fratres.’ (A/iss. Mixt. 251.) 

(3) St Julian (+690) a ‘ missa*defunctorum’, suppressed when the 
Moaarabic liturgical books were expurged after the adoptianist con- 
troversy (cf. Bishop p. 270, Hauck II 288 n. 2).! 

The question arises: Did the compiler of the letter make a capricious 
and not disinterested division* of certain missae of the old Toledan 
missal among the former bishops, ‘ praedecessores nostri,’ or did he 
follow some written tradition, something more precise than a merely 
oral one? Either literary-historical, so to speak ; or one quasi-liturgical, 
such as e.g. is found above the canons of the Menaia and the lessons 
and (formerly) the hymns of the breviary, and as would have been 
handed on in the eighth-century Toledo missal itself, if its rubrics 
occasionally indicated the true or the supposed authors of the various 
prayers. The idea of a mere fancy assignment of the masses seems 
wholly inadmissible, not only on account of the nature and seriousness 
of the episcopal document (quite apart from its doctrine) and the quiet 
but emphatic way in which the authorship is attributed to Eugenius, 

1 One can well understand why both the bishops and Elipandus quote the 
passages in the general terms: ‘Item praedecessores nostri... iterum testimonia 
sanctorum patrum venerabilium Toleto deservientium in missarum oraculis sic 
edita.’ 

2 It is of course easy to suggest a falsification, but we have to deal with another 
similar expression of the Missale Mixtum cited by Bishop 1. c. 270 n. 3 (ef. Hauck 
258 n. 6). It is true. that a large number of the quotations from the fathers cited 
by Elipandus are spurious or falsified (cf. Hauck 288 n. 1), but even if we suppose 
that the simple old man was incapable of detecting the mistakes in such passages 
as his friends brought to his notice, it does not seem that he could possibly make a 
mistake when quoting from the missal he had used all his life. If he deliberately 


acted in bad faith, it would remain to explain why he should have fathered his 
inventions on quite recent authors? 
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Hildefonsus, and Julian, but also because we know, on the authority of 
their contemporary biographers,’ that these bishops did compose some 
new masses. 

Here we are bound to take into serious consideration the evidence 
given by this letter, which was written at Toledo about a century after 
St Julian, by one who had access to documents or traditions now lost, 
and we must test it by carefully enquiring whether the style of the 
missae at all corresponds with the extant writings of the Toledan 
fathers who are asserted to have composed them. In this investigation, 
which the present note is written to suggest, the possibility should 
be borne in mind, nay more the fact, of later and important 
retouches ; and also, though this is less probable, the possibility of the 
composition being more official than personal, as is frequently the case 
with public documents. 

Whatever result this investigation may have, it is now clear that :— 

(1) The liturgical formulas used by the Spanish adoptianist bishops 
were, if we may accept their statement, all of the seventh century, and 
the work of writers who, in correctness of judgement and in taste, differ 
considerably from St Isidore, ‘ that great inheritor and representative of 
the older learning.’ * 

(2) These bishops attribute to the middle of the seventh century and 
later the missae of such important days in the ecclesiastical year as the 
‘caena domini’, a day in Easter week, and the Ascension. 

If this be so, it will have to be carefully considered whether we may 
venture to assign to an earlier date many other missae of less 
important days. 


II 


To get a fair idea of the developement of the Mozarabic liturgy in 
Toledo, under the government of Eugenius, in the middle, and of his 
successors until the end of the seventh century, it will be useful to 
gather information from contemporary writers whose truthfulness has 
never been questioned. The present small contribution and most of 
the notes attached are the result of a correspondence with Mr Bishop ; 
it will suffice for our purpose to produce them in a rough form, and not 


1 Cf. § II below. A similar indication can be seen in the letter of Elipandus to 
Alcuin p. 305 (cf. Bishop o. c. 270 n. 2): ‘Nam ipsi canimus in vigilia paschae 
beato Isidoro dicente : ‘Induit carnem sed non exuit maiestatem, nostram sub- 
stantiam expetens, sed propriam non relinquens.”’ P. L. xcvi 875 B) ; hence it is 
clear that it was known or believed that Isidore was the author of the ‘ benedictio 
lucernae’ of holy Saturday which is preserved in the Missale Mixtum pp. 176-177- 

? Cf. Edm. Bishop, ‘Spanish symptoms,’ in the Journal of Theological Studies, viii 
p. 288—full of hints worthy of being carefully treasured, and capable of fruitful 
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as he would have published them, with his well-known carefulness and 
accuracy. It is desirable that other similar notices should be collected 
by others, in order to get, if not a clear light, at least some enlighten- 
ment on that dark but most important period in the developement of 
the Western liturgies. 

(1) St Eugenius II (a) ‘. . . cantus pessimis usibus vitiatos melodiae 
cognitione correxit, officiorum omissos ordines curamque discrevit’ 
Hildefonsus de viris il. 14 (P. LZ. xcvi 204) ; ‘therefore a general work 
of putting the Toledan liturgical books to rights’ (Edm. Bishop)." 
(4) Eugenius himself writes to bishop Protasius ‘ missam sancti Hippolyti 
vel orationes, si nobis oratu vestro vita comes adfuerit, ut potuero pro 
vestra iussione patrabo ; missam vero votivam ideo non scripsi quia in 
hac patria tam accurati sermonis habentur atque sententiae ut simile non 
possim excudere, et superfluum iudico inde me aliquid dicere unde 
meliores recolo iam dixisse’*? (Mon. Germ. Hist., Auctt. Antiquiss. 
xiv 287). 

(2) St Hildefonsus, (a) according to the testimony of St Julian, divided 
his numerous writings into four parts or classes, ‘ Partem sane tertiam 
missarum esse voluit, hymnorum, atque sermonum’ (P. Z. xcvi 44 A). 
‘From the account of Julian it would seem that each part was of some 
extent.’ ‘So far as the masses written by St Hildefonsus are con- 
cerned, it would thus seem that there was a /iterary record.’ (4) Cixilanus, 
in his life of Hildefonsus, relates that when still a deacon administering 
the suburban church of SS Cosmas and Damian, Hildefonsus ‘duas 
missas in laudem ipsorum dominorum suorum quas in festivitate sua 
psallerent, miro modulationis modo perfecit ; quas missas infra annotatas 
invenietis’ (P.Z. xcvi 44 ¢, and cf. Moz. 385 sqq.); that (apparently when 
he was a bishop) he wrote a canticum and a ‘ missa quae subter est 
adnotata’ in honour of S. Leucadia (45 c-46 a; cf. Moz. 415 sqq.); and 
that for the ‘dies sanctae et semper Virginis Mariae ’—the feast day of 
the Blessed Virgin—‘ante tres dies letanias peregit et missam super 
(? subter) scriptam, quae in eius laude decantaretur perfecit, quae est 


1 The amount of liberty a corrector of the Toledan school at that time allowed 
himself can be seen by the words used by Eugenius II when describing his 
recension of the poetry of Dracontius : ‘.. . pro tenuitate mei sensuli subcorrexi, 
hoc videlicet moderamine custodito, quo superflua demerem, semiplena supplerem, 
fracta constabilirem, et crebrius repetita mutarem.’ Mon. Germ. Hist., Auctt. 
Antiquiss. xiv 27. Compare below at (3) similar words of Felix on the liturgical 
revision of St Julian. 

2 ‘The mass of Hippolytus is not proper in Moz. It appears there were more 
votive masses than one in use. Of these earlier votive masses the “ missa omni- 
moda”, p. 441 sqq., I certainly believe to be one; and it strikes me, having analysed 
it carefully, as one of the older kind of masses of Mos. It is used in the Bobbio 
missal.,’ 
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septima (16, 46 B).'| ‘The three last words are not clear, but they 
seem to imply that Hild. composed at least three other masses besides 
the four already mentioned—perhaps those for the “tres dies ” of litanies 
—and that the collection of masses at the end of Cixilanus’s life of 
St Hild. comprised at all events seven numbers’ (cf. Antonio in P. Z. 
xcvi 19-20). It is curious that the reply of the council of Frankfort 
to the Spanish bishops speaks only of ‘Ildefonsi vestri qui tales vobis 
composuit preces in missarum solemniis, quales universalis et sancta 
Dei non habet ecclesia nec vos in illis exaudiri putamus’, as if 
Hildefonsus alone, and not Eugenius and Julian as well, had been quoted 
by the advocates of adoptianism. 

. 3. St Julian too, (2) on the witness of his biographer and 
successor Felix (t70oo c) wrote ‘librum missarum de toto circulo 
anni’ in quatuor partes divisum in quibus aliquas vetustatis incuria 
vitiatas ac semiplenas emendavit.atque complevit, aliquas vero ex toto 
composuit; item librum orationum de festivitatibus, quas Toletana 
ecclesia per totum circulum anni est solita celebrare, partim stylo ingenii 
sui depromptum, partim etiam inolita antiquitate vitiatum studiose 
correctum in unum congessit, atque Ecclesiae Dei usibus ob amorem 
reliquit sanctae religionis’ (P.Z. xcv 450 No. 11). Besides this, 
{6) St Julian (so says a rubric in the newly edited Zider ordinum) in 
a council confirmed the ‘ oratio’ which St Felix had once recited ‘ per 
ordinationem sancti Iuliani’, and this council ordered all Spanish priests 
to recite it from memory at every mass after the names of the 
‘ offerentes ’ :—‘ Haec oratio recitata est per ordinationem sancti Iuliani 
a domino Felice metropolitano Toletane sedis, et confirmata est in 
concilio a suprafato pie memorie sancto Iuliano iam dicte civitatis 
episcopo. Et praeceptum omni Hispanie concilianter fuit, ut ab 
omnibus sacerdotibus memoriter in omni missa post nomina offerentium 
recenseretur.’ This is the rubric prefixed to the long ‘oratio post 
nomina offerentium dicenda in quacumque missa’ in Le Liber ordinum 
en usage dans ! Eglise Wisigothique et Mozarabe, ed. Férotin, 331-334 ; 
a rubric, in substance it may be, though perhaps not in form, taken 
from the lost acta of this Toledan council under St Julian. The 
‘oratio’ divided into separate prayers, with the addition of a line or 
two of introduction adapted to the various parts of the missa (‘post 
nomina,’ ‘ad pacem,’ &c.) is repeated in its entirety in the ‘missa 
votiva quam sacerdos pro se et amicis vel domesticis dicere debeat’, id. 


+ “And this must evidently be the occasion to which the first canon of the tenth 
council of Toledo (a. p. 656) refers, and therefore the mass of the (Annunciation) 
feast of 18 December is in question. But is the mass which was composed by Hilde- 
fonsus the one now found in Mos. p. 32 sqq. (cf. p. 34 ll. 38, 39. ‘* Non adoptione 
sed genere, nec gratia sed natura”’) ; or is this Hildefonsus’s mass, but revised ?’ 
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299-302. ‘That the author of the ‘missa votiva’ derived his material 
from the prayer, and not vice versa, seems to me the more probable 
supposition, if we are to trust the account given in the rubric of Ge 
recitation and subsequent confirmation of the prayer. 

From these sources (and they must certainly be not the only =p 
and from the letter of the Spanish bishops, it appears :— 

(1) That the Mozarabic missal was considerably enlarged at Toledo 
between 640 and 690, and it then underwent more than one revision ; 5 
as occurred also in the ninth and eleventh centuries ; 

(2) That this was chiefly the work of those ‘Toledan fathers ° who, 
in other respects, appear to have been renovators. 

Hence it would well repay any one who will collate the historical 
notices and the surviving works of Toledan writers as well as Spanish 
manuscript missals, and endeavour to separate, so far as is possible, the 
Toledan and even the later additions from the older parts, noting their 
characteristic differences of conception and form, and ascertaining what 
parts were known, and how far they were imitated in the Gallican and 
the Irish Churches in the seventh and eighth centuries, say up to 750 
(cf. Bishop Spanish Symptoms |. c. p. 284 sq.). 

It is only by this means that we shall gain a less confused idea of the 
character, the developement, and the influence of the Mozarabic rite, 
and in some way of the Spanish Visigothic church and its literature ; 
only thus shall we be qualified to apply with discretion and less risk 
the Mozarabic formulas to the very difficult and delicate questions of 
the connexion between this rite and some of the most ancient and 
important documents of the liturgy of the West. 


III 


Berno of Reichenau (+ 1048), to prove that ‘tres tantum hebdomadae 
observentur in adventi domini’ cites a work of St Hilary of Poitiers ; 
neither the fragment nor its title is given even among the sfuria in any 
edition of the works or life of the saint which I have seen, although 
the editor of Berno B. Pez (Pasr. Lat. cxlii 1053 8) has called special 
attention to it. I reproduce the short passage here because, whether 
genuine or not, it ig of liturgical interest. 

‘Est autem et alia eiusdem negotii ratio haudquaquam vilipen- 
denda, qua gloriosus ecclesiae auctor et doctor eximius Hilarius in 
fibro utitur Officiorum, “Sicut, inquiens, pater familias in evangelio 
trino adventu infructuosam ficulneam visitavit, sic sancta mater Ecclesia 
Salvatoris adventum annuo recursu per trium septimanarum secretum 
spatium sibi incitavit (sic). Venit enim Filius hominis quaerere et 
salvum facere quod perierat: venit ante legem, quia per naturalem 
intellectum quid unicuique agendum quidve sequendum sit innotuit ; 
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venit sub lege, quia patriarcharum exemplis et prophetarum praeconiis 
Abrahae legalia confirmavit decreta ; venit tertio post legem per gratiam 
ad (sic; ac?) vocationem gentium, ut a solis ortu usque ad occasum 
laudare discerent pueri nomen Domini, quo usque ad finem mundi 
ad suae maiestatis cultum exhortari non desinit.” Haec sunt quae apud 
Gallos positus ex libro Officiorum sancti Hilarii non inutiliter mihi 
corrasi.’* 

Doubtless the worthy Berno saw in Gaul a Aber officiorum S. Hilarii, 
and took it for a work of the holy doctor of Poitiers: still it must be 
evident to any one who knows the history of the advent season that it 
is impossible to carry back to that saint and the fourth century the 
origin of its three weeks’ duration.? The book cited by Berno must 
be either a spurious work or due to another and much later Hilary ; 
or it may even be a Aer officiorum of some church of St Hilary, a title 
misunderstood by Berno and perhaps by others before him.* 


G. MERCATI. 


1 Ratio generalis de initio adventus domini secundum auctoritatem Hilarii ep. P. L. 
exlii 1085-1087 ; also found in Lib. de quibusdam rebus ad missae officium pertinen- 
tibus, ib, 1066 B, omitting the final note Haec sunt. 

2 Cf. Caspari in Realenc. f. prot. Theol. u. Kirche Y 188 sqq. 

3 If Hilary in Matth. xxi 6-83 had not explained otherwise the parable of the 
fig tree (P. L. ix 1037 sq.) one might suspect a mistake caused by a marginal citation 
bearing the name of Hilary. 


‘SPANISH SYMPTOMS’—A CORRECTION. 


In the paper on this subject in the 7. 7: S. of January, the copy of 
“Rex Deus inmense’ of Eugenius of Toledo, contained in Cotton 
MS Vespasian A 1, is in accordance with the table of MSS Mon. Germ. 
Auctt. Antiquiss. xiv 232 stated to be of s. vii-viii. The MS is an old 
friend; but of the piece of Eugenius I had no recollection. This 
should doubtless have warned me to make enquiries and verify the 
case for myself. In failing so to do I was, at the least, incautious ; 
for the editor in JZ. G. has, in fact, somehow misunderstood the 
information before him. The piece of Eugenius is in a hand of some 
centuries later. The item (f/) /. 7.S. viii p. 283 is therefore to be 
deleted 3 and p. 284 1. 7 should read: ‘under (g) would go to shew’. 


EpMuND BIsHOP. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE DATE OF THE APOCALYPSE: THE 
EVIDENCE OF IRENAEUS. 


IRENAEUs contra Haereses V xxx 3 (ed. Massuet) «i yap te dvadavdov 
viv avrod, éxeivov dv éppéOn tod Kal rhv 
dmoxdduw éwpaxdros: yap mpd rodAod xpdvov oxeddv 
ris jperépas yeveds, TH THs Aoperavod dpyjs. The Greek 
text is preserved by Eusebius 1. £. v 8. 6. 

This passage is quoted by Dr Swete in his monumental edition of 
the Apocalypse (p. xcv) as the earliest of the chief authorities which 
he adduces to support his position that ‘early Christian tradition is 
practically unanimous in assigning the Apocalypse to the last years 
of Domitian’. When I read Dr Swete’s chapter on the date of the 
Apocalypse, I recalled a lecture of Dr Hort’s, one of a course of lectures 
on the Apocalypse which I attended in the May Term of 1889. I will 
transcribe the brief note which I have preserved of what Dr Hort said 
as to the passage of Irenaeus. I will then discuss the passage. 

My note is as follows (I just so far expand a phrase or two as to 
make them intelligible):—‘ The passage of Irenaeus is urged against 
dating the Apocalypse shortly after Nero’s death. A suggestion, how- 
ever, has been made in a French periodical: it is a question of the 
interpretation of Irenaeus. The writer raised the question whether 
Irenaeus means to say that the Apocalypse itself belongs to Domitian’s 
reign. What is the subject of éwpa0y? He or it? For the latter note 
the phrase just used [i. e. rod xai droxdAvyw éwpaxdros|. But there 
is the fact that the language of Irenaeus is difficult on this [i.e. the 
common] theory. Why ydp? But if Irenaeus meant that he, John, 
was seen, this is in accordance with his favourite phraseology. But 
elsewhere Trajan is mentioned [in connexion with St John’s old age] 
in Irenaeus. Why does he now fall short of it?’ I did not enquire 
at the time what was the ‘French periodical’ to which Dr Hort 
alluded ; and I have not now leisure to investigate the matter. 

I proceed to the discussion of the passage in Irenaeus. 

There seem to me to be strong reasons for thinking that Irenaeus 
meant that St John ‘was seen not so very long 280, but almost in our 
own generation, at the close of Domitian’s reign’. 

The logic of the sentences seems to me to require this interpretation. 
The statement that the vision was seen at the close of Domitian’s reign 
supplies no reason why the mysterious number should have been 
expounded ‘by him who saw the apocalypse’, had he judged such 
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an exposition needful. If, on the other hand, we refer éwpa6y to 
St John, the meaning is plain and simple. We may expand the 
sentences thus: ‘Had it been needful that the explanation of the 
name should be proclaimed to the men of our own day, that explana- 
tion would have been given by the author of the Book. For the author 
was seen on earth, he lived and held converse with his disciples, not 
so very long ago, but almost in our own generation. Thus, on the one 
hand, he lived years after he wrote the Book, and there was abundant 
opportunity for him to expound the riddle, had he wished to do so; 
and, on the other hand, since he lived on almost into our generation, 
the explanation, had he given it, must have been preserved to us.’ 

The ydp in such a context is quite in the manner of Irenaeus. Com- 
pare II xxii 5 xai wdvres of rperBirepo paprupoiow . . . tapadedwxévar 
tov yap adrois péxpt Tpaiavod xpdvev. 
IIL iii 3 KAnyys, 6 Ewpaxds tots paxapiouvs cvpBeBAnKis 
avrois kai évavAov Kypvypa Tov Kal Tiv rapddoow mpo 
III iii 4 dv [MoAvcaprov] xai jpeis éwpdxapev ev mpwory 
jpav erurodd yap wapépewwe, xai wavy ynpadéos . . . rod Biov. 

The run of the sentences supports this interpretation. Irenaeus did 
not write éppéOn av da tod éwpaxdros. But both the 
words (8 éxeivov rod «.r.A.) and, as appears if the sentence is read aloud, 
the order of the words are very emphatic. His mind is concentrated 
on the seer. The thought of the seer naturally runs on into the next 
sentence and supplies the unexpressed subject to éwpa6y. 

The context supports this interpretation. In the beginning of the 
chapter (at the close of which the passage under consideration occurs) 
Irenaeus discusses the reading in Apoc. xiii 18. Is the number of the 
beast 666 or 616? He upholds the reading 666 on three grounds. 
He appeals to documentary evidence: it is the reading found ‘in all 
good and ancient copies’. He appeals to what is now called ‘intrinsic 
probability’: ‘reason teaches us’ to expect that the same number six 
would be repeated in the hundreds, the decades, and the units. Between 
these two appeals another has a place : ‘ those very persons bear witness’ 
to this reading ‘who had seen John face to face (rav xar’ éyw tov 
"lwdvvnv éwpaxdtwv)’. The idea of personal knowledge, on which stress 
is laid when the true reading of the number is under discussion, is again 
emphasized when the interpretation of the number is being considered. 
The éwpa6y in the latter context is an echo of the rév xar’ dw rov 
éwpaxdrwv in the former. 

This interpretation is in harmony with the characteristic thought and 
phraseology of Irenaeus. He habitually dwells on the solidarity of the 
Church’s life. One generation is in close and living touch with its 
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predecessor. The men of one generation heard from the lips of 
the men of the previous generation what they themselves had heard 
and seen. This characteristic thought commonly finds expression in 
the statement that younger men had seen some noteworthy elder of 
former days. Compare III iii 3 6 xat éwpaxis trois paxapiovs 
III iii 4 . .. cvvavactpadeis roddois toils tov éwpa- 
... dv Kal Ewpdxapev. IV xxvii 1 ‘Quemadmodum audivi 
a quodam Presbytero, qui audierat ab his qui Apostolos viderant, et ab 
his qui didicerant.’ V xxx 1 rév rov “Iwavvyv éwpaxdtwv. The 
fragment of Irenaeus’s letter to Florinus, preserved by Eusebius 
(A. £. v 20), is an instance of the working out of this thought. For 
the use of the word ‘to see’ in this connexion note in that Epistle 
the following phrases ydp oe mais ére dv—rhv pera Iwavvov ovva- 
vaotpopiy as [sc. 5 paxdpios pera Tov 
Aourav tov éwpaxdtrwv tov Kipwov—rapa abtorrav ris Tod Adyou 
ToAvKapros. 

Lastly, we must ask the question—On which of the two suppositions 
is the language of Irenaeus more natural, on the supposition that he is 
referring to the date of the vision and of the publication of the Book, 
or on the supposition that he is referring to the time when St John 
was still alive and still associated with the members of the Church? 
Now Irenaeus wrote the third book of his great work when Eleutherus 
was Bishop of Rome (III iii 3), i.e. between 175 a.p, and 190 A.D.; 
and the fifth book cannot be of an earlier date. Domitian was murdered 
in 96 a.p. Hence if the Apocalypse was ‘seen’ at ‘the close of 
Domitian’s reign’, nearly a hundred years had elapsed when Irenaeus 
wrote his fifth book. Is it natural that, in reference to a vision seen 
and a.book composed nearly a hundred years previously, Irenaeus 
should have used the expression od xpd xpdvov oxeddv 
Tis ,jperépas yeveds? On the other hand, such language is no more 
than a venial hyperbole if he had in mind the prolongation of St John’s 
life, the interval between whom and himself was spanned by the life 
of his master, Polycarp of Smyrna. As we learn from the Epistle to 
Florinus, Irenaeus had a most vivid remembrance of Polycarp as 
Polycarp had a most vivid remembrance of St John. 

But it is time to consider certain objections which may be brought 
against the interpretation which I am advocating. 

It may be said that éwpd6y naturally refers back to the éwpaxdros of 
the previous sentence. So the ancient Latin translator undoubtedly 
understood the words : ‘ per ipsum utique editum fuisset, qui et Apocaly- 
psim viderat. Neque enim ante multum temporis visum est.’ But 
there is no reason that I know of to suppose that this translator had 
any knowledge of the facts independent of what he learned from 

VOL. VIII. Ff 
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Irenaeus. His rendering only illustrates what is admitted, viz. that this 
interpretation is an obvious one. On the other hand it is clear, as 
I pointed out above, that it is the thought of the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse, not of the Apocalypse itself, which is at this point prominent 
in Irenaeus’s mind. The reference to the ‘sight’ of the Apocalypse 
is incidental and subordinate; the words rod xai éwpa- 
xéros are simply a definition of the éxeivov. It seems to me that 
here Irenaeus is the victim of an experience which most people have 
found happening to themselves. We use a word and that word is 
for the time impressed on our mind. In a moment we use it again 
in a wholly different connexion ; and that second use is all the more 
natural, however awkward and misleading, if the word as we employ it 
the second time bears a sense which is habitual to us. 

Again, it may be said that the passive éwpd@y is strange. Its strange- 
ness is, I think, only superficial. The passive is obvious enough if 
Irenaeus wished to speak in general terms and not to stop to explain 
who ‘saw’ St John. It has a close parallel, for example, in the fragment 
of the Apology of Quadratus preserved by Eusebius H. Z. iv 3 roi 
dvaordvres éx vexpav, ot povov kal dvurrdpevot, 
Kal dei 

Again, it has been suggested to me that, if the meaning were that 
St John was seen from time to time till down to the last year of 
Domitian, Irenaeus would have written éxeivos yap ob xpd rodAod 
éwparo péxpe Tod téAovs THs Aoperiavod dpyis. With the 80 éxeivov 
of the previous sentence and with the thought of the seer of the 
Apocalypse so prominently in his mind, I find it impossible to suppose 
that Irenaeus would have felt it needful to write éxeivos-ydp. No doubt 
Irenaeus might have written éwparo if he had wished to give special 
emphasis to the thought that St John was seen from time to 
time or seen continuously. But the aorist is the tense which ‘the 
historian naturally uses in a general statement as to the past (comp. 
Iren. II xxii 5 wapéuewe, quoted above). The aorist summarizes: it 
does not exclude, it includes (though it does emphasize), the thought 
expressed by the imperfect. Compare, for example, Acts xiii 31 8s &p6y 
éxt qpépas meiovs, and the dpOnoay .. . dei wapdvres Of Quadratus just 
quoted. It should be noted that the words zpis r@ réAet ris Aope- 
do not stand in immediate connexion with éwpd6n; they 
are added to explain éwi rijs iyperépas yeveds. Further, the Greek 
preposition mpés (the use of which with the dative in a temporal 
sense is very unusual) does not seem to express quite so sharply as 
the English preposition ‘at’ the notion of a point of time. 

Lastly, it may be asked, Why does Irenaeus say of St John in one 
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passage (II xxii 5) wapépewe yap abrois Tpaiavod xpévwv and 
here éwpdOy Tis Aoperiavod dpyjs? Obviously the state- 
ment that the Apostle ‘was seen at the close of Domitian’s reign’ 
cannot be considered inconsistent with the statement that ‘he continued 
with the Elders till the times of Trajan’. It may well be that there is 
an intentional contrast between the phrase zapépewev airois and éwpaby. 
The former appears to me simply to suggest the idea of survival, the 
latter (as used by Irenaeus) of free intercourse. In his extreme old 
age, in ‘the times of Trajan’, it can hardly be but that, though he 
‘continued with’ the Church, St John withdrew from the society of the 
Christians at Ephesus; he was no longer ‘seen’. 

I venture to submit to the judgement of scholars the interpretation 
of the passage of Irenaeus which I have advocated. I believe that 
there are strong reasons for thinking (1) that Irenaeus does not assign 
the composition of the Apocalypse to ‘the close of Domitian’s reign’ ; 
(2) that his words imply that the Book was written a considerable time 
before ‘the close of Domitian’s reign’, i.e. that they implicitly affirm 
the early date of the Apocalypse. 

F. H. 


PS. I said above that ‘the ancient Latin translator undoubtedly under- 
stood’ the éwpd6y of Irenaeus to refer back to the éwpaxdros of the 
previous sentence, and consequently # droxdAvyis to be the subject of 
éwpd6y. On further thought, however, I do not feel so sure of this. The 
Latin is: ‘qui et Apocalypsim viderat. Neque enim ante multum 
temporis visum est.’ Why visum est? Why not visa est? The translator, 
especially with rijv droxdéAvpw before him in the Greek text, could not 
have been ignorant that Afocalypsis is a feminine substantive. Especially 
when contractions were used, visus and visum would be easily confused. 
It appears to me probable that the somewhat strange visum est points 
back to an original visus est. The latter words, if they seemed difficult, 
would easily be corrupted into visum est. But whatever the original 
reading, the Latin translation is not of primary importance. 

F. H. E. 
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HEGESIPPUS AND THE APOCALYPSE. 


Testimony from the second century in regard to the date and author- 
ship of the canonical Apocalypse is both scanty and, in some respects, 
difficult to interpret. It seems worth while therefore to point out that 
an anonymous passage, which yields evidence that the Apocalypse was 
written in the closing years of the reign of Domitian, may with some 
probability be regarded as an extract from the Hypomnemata of Hege- 
sippus, and may therefore be dated c. 180. It is the purpose of the 
present paper to give such proof as may be available of the truth of that 
statement. 

I. By way of preliminary two passages must be exhibited side by 
side. The first is reproduced, with some omissions, from Eusebius’s 
Leclesiastical History Book III chapters xvii-xx § 5. This I designate 
by the letter Z. The second has been edited from the Paris MS 1555 a 
by J. A. Cramer in his Anecdota graeca e codd. manuscriptis Bibliothecae 
Regiae Parisiensis, Oxford, 1839, ii 88, and from the Bodleian MS, 
Barocc. 142 by C. de Boor in Texte und Untersuchungen v 2 169. 1 
call it C, and indicate the four sentences of which it consists by the letters 
(a) (4) (¢) (¢@). Words which are common to the two are underlined. 

Cc 

xvii ye pay eis (a) Aoperwavds vids 
tpidav Te Kal érvojpwv dvdpav 
ob per’ eiddyou xpicews xrteivas, 
pupious te GdAous éxupaveis dvdpas 
yais tais ovoav daroBodais 
dvawtiws, THs Népwvos Népwvos vuxjoas 
exOpias re Kal Beopaxias buddoxov 
éavrov Aevrepos dita Sevrepos xara Xpurriavav 
tov Kal dvexiver Surypdv, 

TOD Tatpds Overraciavod 

XViii 1 "Ev rovrw xaréxet Tov (4) xa Kai tov Kal 
cis tov Oeiov Adyov Evexey paprupias, 

oixeiy 
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xix ... Tatra xara 

xx I "Ere mepijoav of dd (¢) Aoperiavis trois 
yévous rot Kuplov vievol "lovda, roi _viois “lov8a rod Kupiov, 
xara. Aeyopevov abrov ddeAgod- 
ots ws éx yévous 
Aavid... 

5 ols pndty abrév Kareyvo- 
tov Aoperiavéy, GANG Kal ds 
citedav xatappovncavta, édevbépous 
mpootdypatos Tov Kara Tis éxxAn- 


... 7 Tatra piv 6 


*Avadépe: 82 6 “Hyjourmos xai 
Ta dvopara Kai dyow ore 6 
pav éxadeiro Zwxyp, 6 
[‘Ioropet xai dAXa dvayxaia 

A comparison of these two passages clearly proves that there is a 
literary connexion between them. But it is manifestly impossible that 
£ is a mere expansion of C. May we then suppose that C was derived 
from £ by way of abridgement? This is certainly a possible hypothesis. 
But it appears to me to be improbable for several reasons. In the first 
place we are informed in C d that the names of the grandsons of Jude 
were Zocer and James. This fact the writer cannot have learnt from 
£; for it is not recorded there—nor indeed in any other extant writing. 
And he.expressly tells us that he bases his statement on the authority 
of Hegesippus. Now it is a priori probable that C a-c is immediately 
derived from the same source as C d. And, indeed, this seems to be 
indicated by the very phrase of the epitomizer: "Avadépe 3¢ 6 ‘Hy7- 
ourros kai Ta évépata airav. C, then, may fairly be assumed to be 
founded not on Z, but on the Hypomnemata of Hegesippus. And this 
is the work from which, as Eusebius himself says, Z xx 1-6 is a 
quotation. Thus we are led to the conclusion that from the Aypo- 
mnemata E and C are alike derived as their common source. 

And this conclusion is confirmed by another consideration. There 
is nothing in C to correspond to Z xviii 2-4. Now on the supposition 
that C is an epitome of Z this omission is not easy to explain. For 
the latter part of Z xviii gives information which is both important 
and interesting. In §§ 2, 3 evidence is given as to the date of the 
Apocalypse; § 4 records the banishment of Flavia Domitilla. Why 

1 Inthe Oxford MS only. . 
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should such things have been passed over by one who undertook to 
give a summary, however brief, of £? On the other hand, on the theory 
which: is advocated in this paper their absence from C is accounted 
for without difficulty. For §§ 2, 3 are a quotation from Irenaeus; and 
§ 4 is based, as we are told, on trois drofev rod Adyou ovy- 
ypadeis. Whatever the latter phrase may mean, it is at least certain 
that Hegesippus cannot be among the writers whom it includes: and it 
is abundantly evident from the parallel passage in the Chronicle* that 
Bruttius, or Brettius, was the principal, if not the only, authority on 
whom Eusebius relied for his account of Flavia Domitilla. Thus on 
the supposition that the writer of C had before him not Z, but the 
Hypomnemata of Hegesippus, it was impossible for him to include in 
his summary the facts recorded in Z xviii 2-4. 

Assuming then the correctness of our hypothesis as to the relation 
between C and £, we can now form a pretty accurate conception 
of the method of work of the compiler to whom we are indebted 
for C. For £ xx 1-6 is a quotation, in part direct, in part indirect, 
from Hegesippus. We have in it, in great measure, the ipsissima 
verba of the passage of which Cc is a summary. Comparing the two 
together we observe, in the first place, that the writer of C has much 
reduced the length of his original: Ce contains only twenty-one 
words, E xx 1-5 contains 200. But we notice also that he has been 
careful to preserve, as far as possible, the phrases of Hegesippus. 
Of his twenty-one words, eleven are found in Z. In fact, it would 
scarcely be untrue to say that he never departs from the words of 
Hegesippus except for the purpose of abbreviation. Thus ovrvyxdv 
sums up the series of events recounted in Z xx 1>—the laying of an 
information against the sons of Jude, and their appearance before the 
emperor in charge of the evocatus ; while ri dperjy trav dvdpav very 
fairly describes their hard-working honesty and faith, described in detail 
in EZ xx 2-4. Now we find that the relation between Ca,d and 
E xvii, xviii 1 is similar to that which exists between Cc and £ xx 1-5, 
though the disparity in length between the passages to be compared is 
not so marked in the former case as in the latter. In Z xvii there are 
seventy-one words ; in Ca twenty, of which twelve are in £&. And 
£ xviii 1 has twenty-four words, six of which are found among the 
eleven of which Cé consists. Moreover, as indicating anxiety on the 
part of the writer of C to retain the words of his source, we may 
mention the strange phrase, xaxd eis . . . “Pwpaiovs evdetd- 
pevos: we can understand it when we remember that Z has rodAj .. . 
eis ... dpornra. As before, most of the words in 
C which are not also found in £ are briefer equivalents of its phrases, 


* Ed. Schoene 160, 163. Cf. Lightfoot Clement of Rome i 46 ff. 
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e.g. kaxd, Tods réde, vixnoas, and éroince 
however are exceptions. 

The obvious inference from these facts seems to be that £ xvii, 
xviii 1 adheres pretty closely to the phraseology of Hegesippus. And 
we may, at any rate, feel confident that the expressions which are 
common to this part of Z and C a, é were also used by him. But, if so, 
we find in Z xviii 1 ground for believing that Hegesippus testified 
that John, definitely described by him as the Apostle and Evangelist, 
was banished to Patmos in the reign of Domitian. 

II. If it were possible to leave the matter at this point, a good many 
of my readers would perhaps concede that the hypothesis here 
suggested has a reasonable degree of probability. But it now becomes 
my duty to mention some facts, which, though I do not regard them as 
destroying the validity of my argument, must be regarded as in some 
degree mitigating its force. 

The passage which I have called C is, ifi the Bodleian manuscript 
from which C. de Boor extracted it, one of a series extending from 
f. 212 to f. 216. At the beginning of the series stands this title, 
i dv Stapépwv dard THs Kara yevvnoews TOD Kupiov Kal 
Thy éxovea dad Tod rpwrov Adyou Tis irropias EiveBiov 
tov Ilapdidov. At the end is the note, éws tovrwy iorope: 6 EioéBus. 
It is thus clearly intimated that the whole series of passages is a col- 
lection of excerpts from Eusebius’s Zcc/estastical History. Moreover, the 
passages are arranged in groups, each group having a heading indicating 
the book of the History from which the excerpts in it are taken." 

Now it appears that these notes so far agree with the phenomena of 
the passages to which they refer, that the large majority of them have 
a manifest connexion with the text of Eusebius, if they cannot in all 
cases be reckoned as summaries of it. It may be asked, Does not all this 
directly contradict the theory that C is an excerpt not from Eusebius, 
but from the source which Eusebius used? And, that being so, is not 
the theory untenable? 

Several considerations forbid us to give with confidence an affirmative 
answer to this question. For it must be remarked that the notes to 
which our attention is directed are not in complete accordance with the 
facts. Several of the passages in the MS are not, as they stand, mere 
epitomes of Eusebius. There is, for example, a reference to Nestorius, 
in connexion with Paul of Samosata. There is also a citation from 
St Chrysostom. And there is a passage about the later kings of the 
Jews which could not have been compiled from Eusebius alone. And 
besides these there are seven pieces, the earlier part of each of which 
may be a summary of a passage in Eusebius, while the latter part 


* C. de Boor in Zeitsch. f. Kirchengesch, vi 486, Texte u. Untersuch. v 2 168. 
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is certainly taken from the writer whom Eusebius happened to be 
using at the moment—Papias, Hegesippus, Origen, or Pierius—but 
from a passage which he does not quote’. Since the notes in the 
Bodleian MS are not strictly accurate, it is legitimate to enquire with 
regard to each of these seven, whether the compiler has been content 
to follow Eusebius as far as he went, or whether he did not resort in 
each case for the whole of his summary, and not only for its closing 
sentences, to Eusebius’s source. 

But, further, these notes are peculiar to the manuscript used by 
C. de Boor. We have therefore no right to assume that they were 
in the collection of excerpts from which both it and Cramer’s Paris 
MS were ultimately derived. It is at least conceivable that they are 
due to an editorially-minded scribe—the writer of the Oxford MS, 
or of an exemplar from which it is descended. In that case they 
have no more authority as a description of the procedure of the 
original compiler, though they doubtless agree more closely with the 
facts, than the note which appears in the Paris copy as the title 
of the series, Etorafiov "Empavéws Xvpias ris dpxawdoyias 

But whatever weight the objections drawn from the notes in the 
Oxford MS. may seem to have against the argument with which it 
and its companion manuscript at Paris supply us, our original conclusion 
may be reached by an entirely different process of reasoning which they 
do not affect. This I shall now proceed to shew. 

III. In passing from the tenth to the eleventh chapter of the third 
book of the Zcclesiastical History we experience one of those jolts to 
which readers of Eusebius soon became accustomed. Chapters v—x have 
dealt with the siege of Jerusalem and its historian Josephus, and they 
have been entirely based on his writings. Chapters xi-xxiii are a fairly 
consecutive narrative, dealing for the most part with the history of the 
Christian Church, and covering the period from Vespasian to Trajan. 
Eusebius leaves the impression that for it he has had recourse to many 
authorities, from one to another of which he passes rapidly. I shall 
here set out a table of the contents of chapters xi—xx, stating under 
each head the authority which Eusebius professes to have consulted. 
In doing so, however, I omit the records of the successions of emperors 
and bishops which, according to his wont, he inserts here and there 
in his narrative. 

1 Texte u. Untersuch. v 2 168 ff. One of these passages is, of course, that with 
which we are immediately concerned. At least one of the others occurs also in 
the Paris MS, but without the passage of Eusebius (H. E. iii 25) which precedes 


it in the Oxford MS. In the Paris MS it immediately follows our extract from 
Hegesippus. See Cramer ii 88, 
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chap. xi. The election of Symeon as bishop of Jerusalem. Intro- 
duced with the phrase Adyos xaréye. An incidental 
remark at the end is covered by the words ‘Hyjourros 


chap. xii. Vespasian’s proceedings against the descendants of 
David. An indirect quotation depending either on 
Aéyos Or “Hyjourros in the previous 
chapter. 

chap. xvi. Digression on the Epistle of Clement. For the dis- 
turbance at Corinth which gave occasion to it 
reference is made to Hegesippus. 

chap. xvii. The persecution of Domitian. No authority given. 

chap. xviii. St John’s banishment: Adyos. 

§ 2. The date of the Apocalypse: Irenaeus. 
§ 4. The banishment of Flavia Domitilla: of droOev rot 
cvyypageis. 
chap. xix. Summary account of Domitian’s proceedings against the 
grandsons of Jude: wadawds xaréxet Adyos. 
More detailed account of the same: Hegesippus. 
General account of Domitian’s reign: Tertullian. 
Nerva’s reversal of Domitian’s policy: ioropotow oi 
Ta Kara xpdvovs rapaddyres. 
Return of St John to Ephesus: 6 ray wap’ jpiv 

An examination of this table reveals the fact that in chapters xi-xx 
Hegesippus is indicated as Eusebius’s authority three or four times, 
while statements are introduced by the formula Adyos xaréxe: or its 
equivalent five or four times. And the phrase Adyos xaréxer in Eusebius 
seems everywhere to imply a written document.’ It seems natural to 
assume that throughout the narrative which we are considering, it 
always refers to the same authoritative writing. But indeed this way 
of stating the theory exaggerates the amount of assumption which it 
involves. For it is, I believe, quite certain that chapters xi, xii, and xix 
are all founded on passages in the Hypomnemata, Chapter xi gives the 
Hegesippean date for the martyrdom of St James the Just, though 
when Eusebius expresses his own opinion he prefers the earlier date 
given by Josephus ; and its opening words, peri tiv "laxwBov paprupiay, 
are clearly a paraphrase of pera 7d paprupioa IdxwBov in the Hege- 
sippean passage in H. Z. IV xxii 4, a passage to which it displays 
other manifest tokens of relation.* But if chapter xi is a paraphrase of 


* For proof I must be content to refer to Hermathena xxvi (1900) 16f. Cf. 
Lightfoot Jgnatius i 58, 238. 
? Cf. Hermathena\.c. Zahn Forsch. sur Gesch. des NTlichen Kanons vi 238. 


ioropet. 
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Hegesippus, so is also chapter xii, whether it depends grammatically 
on Adyos xaréxer Or ON “Hyjourmos iorope. And it is beyond question 
that chapter xix is a paraphrase of part of the passage which is actually 
quoted in chapter xx and is there stated to be from Hegesippus. Thus 
in two (or three) out of the four (or five) cases in which the authority 
is indicated by the words Adyos xaréxe, the identity of the work referred 
to is indubitable. And further, few will read together chapter xviii § 1 
and chapter xx §9 without being convinced that they are based on 
a single document. It would be arbitrary in the extreme to postulate 
one source for the statement that St John went to Patmos, and another 
for the statement that he left it. There is a minimum of assumption in 
the further inference that that document is the same as that from which 
Eusebius drew his information in the two (or three) cases previously 
mentioned, or in other words, that it also is the Hypomnemata of 
Hegesippus. The assumption is made, if possible, less formidable 
when we observe that elsewhere in his third book Eusebius uses the 
formula xaréye: Adyos for the Hypomnemata. In chapter xxxii §§ 1, 2 he 
writes, Mera Népwva xai Aoperiavdv, xara tovrov ob viv xpdvous 
éferdLopev, pepx@s xara wodas éravacrdcews Sypwv Tov Kal 
Adyos Swypdv, &v Svpedva... paprupiy tov Biav 
dvahioa: Kai tovrov paprus abris éxeivos . . . “Hyjourmos. 
And then he proceeds to paraphrase the account of the martyrdom of 
Symeon which he quotes verbatim in § 6 of the same chapter. 

Eusebius gives us no hint as to the source from which he borrowed 
his general account of the reign of Domitian in chapter xvii. But its 
closing words fit in most appropriately with chapter xii. Vespasian, says 
Eusebius in chapter xii, attempted to extirpate the house of David, and 
in consequence the Jews were persecuted. The very same policy, he 
says in chapter xvii, led Domitian further than his father had gone: 
he persecuted ¢he Christians. The antithesis may appear to suggest 
that these two chapters were founded on passages which lay not far 
apart in the same treatise. But chapter xii certainly, as we have seen, 
came ultimately from Hegesippus. And it will be remembered that 
Hegesippus was in the mind of Eusebius, if the Hypomnemata were not 
actually open before him, when he began to write chapter xvii. For 
chapter xvi ends with a reference to that work. And finally it may be 
added, by way of confirmation, that Rufinus believed that chapter xvii 
was a quotation from Hegesippus. For he renders the closing sentence 
of chapter xvi thus: ‘ Verum de seditione facta apud Corinthios ac dis- 
sensione plebis testis valde fidelis Hegesippus indicat, hoc modo dicens.’ 
Rufinus, it is of course admitted, was mistaken in supposing that the 


sentences which follow make any allusion to the affairs of the Church 
of Corinth. 
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Let us assume, then, that all the passages of Eus. 4. Z. III xi-xxi 
which we have examined were taken from the Hyfomnemata. On that 
hypothesis we find ourselves able to give a reasonable account of the 
construction of this part of the Ecclesiastical History. Eusebius acted, 
it would seem, exactly as we might expect that a historian would act 
whose design was to give a narrative of a series of events, which 
should practically consist of extracts from earlier writers. He took as 
his basis Hegesippus, who gave the fullest account known to him of the 
history of the Church during the period with which he was concerned. 
And here and there he added to his Hegesippean narrative illustrations 
from other authorities—Irenaeus, Tertullian, Brettius, and the rest. 

Thus by a completely different path we have arrived once more at 
our former conclusion, that Eusebius drew from Hegesippus the 
statement of chapter xviii that the Apostle St John was banished under 
Domitian to Patmos; and we have extended it by tracing to the same 
source the further statement in chapter xx that the Apostle returned to 
Ephesus in the reign of Nerva. These two statements, taken together, 
imply that Hegesippus, if he was indeed their author, believed in the 
late date and Apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse. 

IV. I have ventured to print the foregoing argument, not because I 
believe it to be incontrovertible, though I confess that the more I con- 
sider it the more I am inclined to regard it as correct, but because the 
conclusion to which it tends, seems, if true, to be of considerable 
importance. 

It is not only that, if the conclusion be accepted, Hegesippus is the 
earliest known witness to the banishment of St John to Patmos in the 
reign of Domitian, and his subsequent return to Ephesus. That we 
can certainly claim for him. Clement of Alexandria, who speaks of the 
exile in Patmos, died no earlier than between 212 and 217'; Irenaeus, 
who affirms that ‘John the disciple of the Lord’ resided in his later 
years in Asia, first comes into notice in the year 177 when he became 
bishop of Lyons.? But Hegesippus, who wrote his Hypomnemata under 
Pope Eleutherus (c. 180), seems to have already held a prominent 
position in the Church when in the time of Anicetus or earlier (c. 150, 
Harnack) he journeyed to Rome.* He may have been only a few years 
younger than Papias of Hierapolis.* 

But the importance of the testimony of Hegesippus seems to lie 
rather in another direction. A fragment attributed to Papias, which is 
extant in two MSS, contains the assertion that St John the Apostle was 
put to death by Jews. If this is true ‘it disposes of the Apostolic 

1 Harnack Chronologie ii 6. 2 Eus. H. E.v4f. 5 Eus, H. E. iv 22. 


* Harnack, of. cit. i 357 dates the "Efnynoas of Papias c. 145x160. Others how- 
ever put his foruit much earlier, e.g. Sanday Criticism of the Fourth Gospel 250 f. 
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authorship of the Apocalypse’. And the testimony of Papias has 
great weight. If the Apostle was martyred by Jews, he cannot have 
spent the closing years of his life at Ephesus. And if he lived at 
Ephesus, the bishop of Hierapolis cannot have been ignorant of the fact. 
But, on the other hand, Hegesippus, if he was not, as Eusebius 
supposed, a convert from Judaism,? was yet obviously in close touch 
with Palestinian Christianity. It is very difficult to believe that if 
St John had suffered martyrdom in Palestine he would not have been 
aware of it. And if he had heard the story and gave credence to it he 
could not have stated that the Apostle was sent to Patmos by Domitian, 
and lived at Ephesus under Nerva. 
H., J. Lawior. 


FOUR NOTES ON THE BOOK OF ENOCH. 


Tue four Notes which follow have been suggested by a perusal of 
Dr R. H. Charles’s admirable edition of the Ethiopic text, together 
with the Greek fragments (Clarendon Press, 1906). 


1. On the name of the Angel Semiazas. 

The Book of Enoch treats of the Watchers, i. e. the heavenly beings 
sent down to earth to watch over Adam’s descendants. It tells us how 
the Watchers became enamoured of the daughters of men, and thereby 
brought all sorts of evils upon the earth. The Chief or Archon of 
these watchers is called Semiazas (Xewafas). 

This very peculiar name is quite different from that of all the other 
angels, good and bad, mentioned in the Book of Enoch. These are 
almost all formed after the analogy of Michael and Gabriel, and no 
doubt a good many of them were invented by the author of Enoch. 
Semiazas is so different that we cannot suppose the name to have been 
invented by him: it must belong to an older stratum of legend. 

As a matter of fact the Semitic original has been preserved, e. g. in 
the ‘Jerusalem’ Targum to Gen. vi 4. There we read that Shambzai 
(*eInDw) and “Uziél y a were those who fell from heaven, i.e. they 
were the Nephilim. It has long been recognized that Sewafas is the 
Greek equivalent of Shamhzdi, and that the angel Azael ("AfayA), the 
only other one of the evil angels who is characterized in the Book of 
Enoch, corresponds to ‘Uziél. Very likely Azael may be an earlier 
vocalization. 

1 H. B. Swete Apocalypse! clxxvi. * H. E. iv 22. 
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But the puzzle is only half solved when we have recognized that 
represents What is the origin of this It is 
a somewhat queer combination of sounds. As I have already pointed 
out, it does not appear to be due to the inventiveness of the author of 
‘Enoch’, for it is not in his style for angels’ names. And the presence 
of the n makes it clear that it is of Semitic derivation. It is therefore 
a compound which ought to carry the marks of its origin on the surface. 

It has occurred to me that it may have come from a misreading of a 
glossed copy of the Hebrew text of Gen. vi 4, 5, in which 81% (ver. 5) 
had the Aramaic gloss xin written over it, thus :— 

It seems possible that this might have been written in such a way 
that the gloss ” stn, i.e. ‘Jahwe saw,’ might appear to have been really 
part of the last word of the preceding verse, and that the translation 
was ‘They were the giants who were of old, the men of Shamhzai.’? Of 
course this theory does not take direct account of the article which 
stands before nw in the Massoretic text. But if the origin of the name 
is to be found in a misread gloss, we are dealing with a mistake, and 
the makers of mistakes must be more or less inconsistent. And such 
a series of letters as *N1nmw could hardly be regarded as a proper name 
except by a mistake, 


2. ‘ Spirits of Souls, Enoch xxii 3. 


Throughout ‘ Enoch’ the ‘soul’ (yvx7) is the total personality, with 
a ‘spirit’ (xvedpa) belonging to it, which ‘spirit’ is separated from the 
person’s body at death, and shut up till the day of judgement in the 
hollow gorges (xo.Adpara) prepared for the spirits of the dead. 

This use of ‘soul’ is of course to be found in the Old Testament, 
e.g. ‘the soul that sinneth, it shall die.’ But it is worth while to note 
that it seems to have survived longer in Egypt than elsewhere (/. 7. S. 
ii 273 f, iv 585-587). 

It is doubtless through the influence of the more ordinary phraseology 
of the Song of the Three Children that the Syncellus in Enoch ix 3 has 
twice ra wvevpara Kal ai trav dvOpdérwv, where the Gizeh MS and 
the Ethiopic have only ai yvxai rév dvOpirwv. In Enoch xxii 5, as 
Dr Charles points out, we must read reOéapar vexpod 
évrvyxdvovros, instead of dvOpurous vexpods évrvyxdvovtos (sic) of the 
transmitted text. No doubt some transcriber had a difficulty in sup- 
posing Enoch to see the wvedpua of Abel. 

More curious still is Enoch xvi 1, where after the Giants are slain 
in the flesh we read of their ‘spirits’ going forth ‘from the soul of 
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their flesh’ (&« rijs Tis capxds abrav), i. e. going forth, as I suppose, 
from their expiring but still breathing bodies. 
3. Enoch xxii 9 ff. 

On pis in this verse Dr Charles remarks ‘Corrupt. We expect 
récoapes’. I should like to suggest that pis is right, but that xai otrws, 
which occurs several times below (vv. 9%, 10, 12, 13), is in each case 
a corruption of xai obros. The cause of this corruption, or rather 
mistaken emendation of some early scribe of Enoch, is the same misap- 
prehension that called forth Dr Charles’s remark, viz. that vexpév in 
xxii 9 is not used in contrast to ‘living men’, but in contrast to dixaiwv. 
The three dark valleys are set apart for the dead, but the one light 
valley with its spring of water is set apart for the departed righteous, 
who are apparently not regarded as really dead, though their rvevyara 
are separated from their bodies. Thus the Book of Enoch supports 
the view set forth in the answer of our Lord to the Sadducees 
(Mk. xii 26 f and parallels). 

The general tenor of Enoch xxii 13 seems to me to suggest that the 
third valley is set apart for the indifferent. Of those for whom it is set 
apart the Gizeh MS, which is here practically supported by the Ethiopic, 
says— 

ovrws (leg. otros, réxos) toils Trav dvOpi- 
mov, doo Sow dpaptwrol, door doeBeis Kai pera 
dvépwv Evovrat 

This is in any case very confused, and the confusion may go back to 
the translator himself. Possibly he may have read dee (= dAAa), where 
the original had xb) (= od3é). In any case I cannot help conjecturing 
that the original author meant to say that the spirits in this place were 
those of men who were neither holy nor (actually) sinners, but that they 
had on the whole sided with the impious. Therefore they will be left 
in indifference at the Day of Judgement : they will receive no further 
punishment, but they will be left in the dark valley. This at least 
seems to be the meaning of the words which follow: ob ripwpyOjoovra 
év Tis ph pereyepPdow évredber. 


4. On the Ethiopic for ‘the Son of Man’. 

As is well known, the middle section of our-Book of Enoch, com- 
prising chapters xxxvii-Ixx, speaks also of the Messiah as the Son of 
Man, in imagery which is ultimately derived from Dan. vii 13. Un- 
fortunately nothing of this part of the Book of Enoch is extant in Greek, 
and we are entirely dependent on the Ethiopic. There can, however, 
be very little doubt that the ‘Son of Man’ was represented in the Greek 
by vids dvOpmrov as in Dan. vii 13, Apoc. i 13, xiv 14, or by 6 vids rod 
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évOpdmrov as in the Gospels. In the Ethiopic we find three terms, wa/da 
sabi, walda b@ési, and walda ’éguéla ’tmahayéw. Of these words, 
walda means ‘son of’ (or, ‘the son of’); sad’é means ‘hominis’, 472s? 
means ‘uiri’ and ’égud/a ’émakaydw means literally ‘the offspring of the 
mother of the living’, an odd phrase which is regularly used in Ethiopic 
for ‘mortal man’. Walda ’égudla ’émahayéw is the constant equivalent 
for 5 vids rod dv@pdérov in the New Testament, at least in the printed 
texts, so that we are not surprised to find it in the Book of Enoch. 

The actual occurrences of the three terms are as follows :— 
Walda’é.’é. occurs lxii 7, 9, 14; lxiii 11; lxix 26, 27; Ixx 1. 
Walda sabi ,, 2, 3, 4, xlviii 2. 

Walda bf ,, \xii 5; Ixix 29%, 29». 

The second term, wa/da saé’é, exactly corresponds to ‘filius hominis’, 
and it might be regarded as the natural equivalent. But as a matter of 
fact it does not appear to be much used elsewhere. The third term is 
curious, and my chief object in writing this note is to point out its 
bearing upon the date of the translation of the Book of Enoch into 
Ethiopic. Later scribes found a difficulty in it, and so the inferior MSS 
tend to read walda dé ésit, i.e. ‘son of woman.’ I venture to suggest that 
walda bé’ési was used by the translator of Enoch for 6 vids rod dvOpazrov 
because it was already a current expression in Ethiopic for ‘the Son 
of Man’, and that it was a current expression because it is a literal 
translation of the strange Syriac term Jzaq.y or> (i.e. filius uiri), which 
is used occasionally to render ‘Son of Man’ in the earliest Syriac Gospel 
texts. 

What the Syriac-speaking Christians who introduced or used this 
term understood by it is quite uncertain, but its use is characteristic 
of the earliest stratum of Syriac literature now surviving. The earliest 
text of the Gospel in Ethiopic seems to have been a translation from 
the Syriac, and I venture to claim the very existence of the phrase 
walda bést as an indication that this Syriac original must have been of 
a pre-Rabbulan, pre-Vulgate type. This earliest Ethiopic text of the 
Gospel must have been still familiar to the translator of Enoch: the 
Ethiopic translation of Enoch must therefore date from a very early 
period, probably from the period of the earliest translations from Greek 
into Ethiopic. 

F, C, Burkitt. 
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ST MARK’S WITNESS TO THE VIRGIN BIRTH. 


St Mark’s Gospel is so commonly felt to be a difficulty rather than 
a help to the doctrine of the Virgin Birth that it may be worth while 
studying its witness. 

I. The first difficulty usually urged against the doctrine is that 
St Mark lacks the Matthean Birth-document. To urge this is to use 
the ‘argument from silence’; which may or may not be valid. 

But (a) The Gospel represents the mind of St Peter. Antecedent 
probabilities are strongly against supposing that the apostle who made 
the most public profession of faith in the Divine Sonship did not accept 
the Virgin Birth. It may be argued, however, that this profession of 
faith quoted in St Matthew’s Gospel is not from St Matthew’s pen. 

Still (2) No great weight could be set upon the silence of the Petrine 
Gospel, were it indeed silent. For the Marcan Gospel is the preaching 
of Peter. It is essentially a etayyédov, i.e. a message, a witness, an 
eye and ear witness. St Mark alone calls his work a eiayyéAov. 
Neither St Luke nor St John ever uses the word. And the first Gospel 
which does use the word four times, is entitled ‘The Book of the Genera- 
tion of Jesus Christ’, St Mark’s Gospel is essentially the ‘ witness’ of 
St Peter. It is his formal evidence. It is what he saw, and heard, and 
preached. There is scarcely a word or an incident in the Gospel that 
St Peter had not personally heard or seen. He could therefore appeal 
to it as evidence. It was of apologetic value. 

Hence he begins with the preaching of the Baptist whom he had 
heard and seen. But, he had been nowise a witness of the Virgin 
Birth. Nor was it of any apologetic value. To preach it was to increase 
rather than lessen the difficulties of faith. It was otherwise with the 
Resurrection. Of that great miracle he had been in a special way 
the witness. Moreover it was of supreme apologetic worth. Thus 
it formed the master-theme of the apostolic preaching. On antecedent 
grounds, then, no argument could be drawn from the supposed silence 
of St Mark. But 


II. St Mark’s witness to the Virgin Birth is by no means to be over- 
looked. If it is not the thesis of the Gospel, it is not denied by the 
thesis. The argument naturally falls into subdivisions. 

(a) Not once does St Mark call Jesus the son of Joseph. In vi 3 He 
is called 6 vids rijs Mapias (Mt. xiii 55 % parnp airod Aéyerar Mapidp) 
where St Luke has (iv 22) odxi vids éorw “Iwoip otros ; and St John vi 
42 6 vids "lwo. 
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This is somewhat more striking if we recall that St Mark has a fond- 
ness for giving the parentage of those who appear prominently in his 
Gospel. He alone gives (x 47) ‘the son of Timaeus’. 

(6) If St Mark nowhere calls Jesus Christ the son of Joseph he insists 
on the fact that Jesus Christ is the ‘Son of God’. Indeed, it is doubt- 
ful whether this could not be looked upon as the thesis of his Gospel. 
And indeed it might well be, if St Peter’s profession of faith is kept in 
mind. The references to the Son of God are very striking. 

it Tod edayyedlov viod Geos, B and D support 
this reading ; 8 omits it. 

i11 ‘Thou art My beloved Son’. [This is the first mention of the 
parentage of Jesus Christ. It should be compared with St Peter’s pro- 
fession of faith, especially with Mt. xvi 17 ‘Blessed art thou, Simon 
Bar-jona, for flesh and blood hath not revealed it to thee, but my 
Father’, Moreover, St Mark displaces the chronology in order to begin 
with this striking saying. ] 

iii 11 ‘And unclean spirits, when they saw Him, fell down before Him, 
and cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God’. 

v 7 The unclean spirit ‘cried out with a loud voice, What have I to 
do with thee, Jesus Son of the most high God ?’ 

ix 7 ‘And a voice came out of the cloud, saying, TH1s 1s My BELOVED 
Son, HEAR Him’. [It should be compared with 2 Pet.i17 ‘This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased; hear ye Him’. 18 ‘And 
this voice we heard brought from heaven when we were with Him on 
the holy mount’.] 

xiv 61 ‘ Art thou the Christ, the vids rod etAoyyrod?’. 

xv 39 ‘The centurion ... said... Truly this man was the Son of 


(c) Confirmatory evidence may be found in the parable of the master 
of the vineyard, which is found in the Synoptists. St Mark’s account 
seems the earliest. Mk. xii 6 ‘Having yet therefore one son, His well- 
beloved’ éva elyev, vidv St Mark alone gives éva. 

All three Synoptists agree that it was this parable that goaded the 
chief priests and pharisees to seek to lay hands on Him. 

Another confirmation is from Mk. xiii 32 ‘But of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man; no, not the angels which are in heaven; neither 
the Son, but the Father’, 


(d) There are fourteen texts in which Jesus Christ is called the Son 
of Man. 


(e) There are four texts in which He is called the Son of David. 


III. St Peter, from whom the Gospel of St Mark draws its informa- 
tion, either believed that Jesus Christ was the son of Joseph or he did 
VOL. VIII, Gg | 


God’, 
: { 
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not believe. If he believed, it is almost inconceivable that he should 
never call Him by His father’s name, especially when it was the custom 
of the country to do so. It becomes still more inconceivable when we 
remark that he uses the phrase ‘Son of God’ seven times, ‘Son of Man’ 
fourteen times, and ‘Son of David’ four times. 

But if he held that Jesus Christ was not the Son of Joseph, but the 
Son of God, although the Son of Mary, the whole of his witness becomes 
clear. 


Vincent McNass. 


1 PETER v 9. 


© avrioryte orepeot Ty eiddres ra abra rev ev Koo pup 
tpav adeAddryre text. 

Whom resist stedfast in the faith, knowing that the same afflictions 
are accomplished in your brethren that are in the world.—A.V. 


Whom withstand stedfast in your faith, knowing that the same 
sufferings are accomplished in your brethren who are in the world.—R.V. 


If I venture to question the correctness of our English versions, I must 
shelter myself in the first instance behind the authority of Dr Bigg, 
who writes :—‘ Almost every word of this rendering is open to serious 
objection. «ids followed by an infinitive means “ knowing how ” to do 
a thing ; cf. Luke xii 56, Phil. iv 12, Kriiger’s Greek Grammar lWvi 7, 9; 
Blass, p. 227. “ Knowing that ” is ida dru.’ 

But besides the grammatical objection, there is an even more serious 
moral one. Surely it is far too low a note for St Peter to end his great 
Epistle on—‘ You are not alone in your sufferings ; all Christians have 
the same burden to bear.’ It was just the amount of consolation which 
Buddha gave to his disciples, according to the well-known story. To 
the young mother whose child had died he said, ‘ Get me a handful of 
mustard seed from a house where no son, husband, parent, or slave has 
died.’ And so she learns that suffering is the common lot, and extracts 
from the knowledge such comfort as she can. But is this all that 
Christianity has to teach us? 

‘That loss is common would not make 
My own less bitter, rather more: 
Too common! Never morning wore 

To evening, but some heart did break.’ 

And we too have felt how ‘common is the commonplace’ when we 
have tried to draw upon it for the consolation of ourselves or others. 
To suppose that St Peter would inflict it on us as the climax of his 
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Epistle of Hope, is to suppose that Christ has no better remedy than 
Buddha for the sorrows of the world. ; 

But the case is not much improved if we adopt Dr Bigg’s own render- 
ing, which he adopts from Hofman : ‘ Knowing how to pay the same tax 
of suffering as your brethren in the world.’ Admitting that the words 
might possibly mean this, is it likely that émreAciv, which occurs some 
thirty times in the LXX, and in ten other places in the N.T., always in 
the sense of ‘finish’ or ‘accomplish’, should have such a far-fetched 
meaning here ? 

Does not the whole difficulty arise from not seeing that émreAcio Bar 
may be middle and transitive, instead of passive? Lightfoot’s note on 
Gal. iii 3 runs as follows :—‘ ém:redcioGe is perhaps the middle voice 
rather than the passive, as in Clem. Rom. §55 zoAAal -yvvaikes 
. . . érerehécavto dvdpeia, and frequently in classical 
writers, e.g. Plato, Phil. 27 dy Kal riv Kpiow A 
comparison of the parallel passages 2 Cor. viii 6, Phil. i 6, seems to 
point to a transitive verb.’ It is true that Lightfoot adds, ‘On the other 
hand, the middle voice is not found elsewhere in the LXX or N.T.,’ but 
perhaps he had not considered this passage which is the only other place 
in the N.T. where the form is other than active. If his interpretation of the 
verse in Galatians is correct, the two passages would support each other. 

Lightfoot also says that émreXeiv is used of religious ceremonials, and 
it is possible that the idea of a sacrifice may underlie its use in Galatians 
(referring to Herod. ii 63; iv 186). May not that also be the 
case here ? 

Thus the whole verse would run: ‘Whom withstand stedfast in your 
faith (or the faith), knowing how to bring to (sacrificial) perfection, for 
(the benefit of) your (whole) brotherhood which is in the world, the 
same things in the way of sufferings (as they bear).’ The underlying 
thought is the same as that of Col. i 24. 

The reason why the verb is middle instead of active is probably that 
the active belongs to God ; 6 évapgapevos . . . (Phil. i 6). He 
is the only true Agent in our salvation; we are only agents in a 
secondary sense, perfecting in ourselves that which He perfects." 

With this agrees the emphasis laid on the Divine power in the next 
two verses, which are practically the conclusion of the Epistle. ‘ Looking 
over the whole field, our suffering is small in proportion to its effect— 
which is Restoration, Security, Strength—for Eternity.’* There is no 


1 Are there not other cases where the recognition that the middle may have an 
active sense would relieve us of a difficulty? e.g. 2 Cor. iii 14 (dvaxaduvmrdpevov). 
In 2 Cor. iii 16 mepsarpetras is almost certainly transitive as in Ex. xxxiv 34 LXX. See 
Winer iii 38. 6. 

? Archbishop Benson Christ and His Times p. 214. 
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note here or anywhere else in the Epistle of suffering as a thing to be 
endured because it cannot be cured, while we find our consolation in 
the sufferings of our brethren. Rather the whole teaching of the 
Epistle is that which a Christian poet has learnt from it :— 
‘Grief should be 

Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 

Confirming, cleansing, raising, making free ; 

Strong to consume small troubles ; to commend 

Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to the end.’ 

E. F. Brown. 


IN MEMORIAM IOANNIS MILLII, S.T.P. 


‘The evil that men do lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones.’ 

No truer word, it seems to me, cah be found to describe the lifework 
of the man in whose memory the following lines are written, and its 
fate during the last two centuries. 

The designation ‘Mill’s Text’ is still used, though in the latest 
impressions of the Clarendon Press editions two notes have been inserted 
to the effect that Mill himself testified that he had only repeated the 
text of Stephen’s third edition of the year 1550—‘ the evil that men do 
lives after them’; and the glory of his work, the Prolegomena, and the 
apparatus are forgotten :—‘ the good is oft interred with their bones.’ 

They have been reprinted once, it is true, at Amsterdam in the year 
1710, but never since ; and nobody, as far as I know, has ever made the 
attempt to extract from them what would be really ‘ Mill’s text’, those 
readings of the New Testament which he explicitly recognized as the 
true and genuine readings. 

Not even in Sanday’s Appendix ad Novum Testamentum Stephanicum 
iam inde a Millii temporibus Oxoniensium manibus tritum have those 
readings been marked, which Mill considered genuine. I may quote as 
an example of these readings the omission of 6 BacwAe’s in Mt.i 6, Mill 
knew but one Greek MS which supported this omission (71 according 
to our designation) ; and yet he declared this the true reading (prol. 
1245}; 1471, pp. cxxviii, clxi), while Bengel and Wetstein each found a 
different reason for defending the traditional reading. As far as I am 
aware, Lachmann was the first to remove it from the text. To-day all 
critical editions agree with Mill’s judgement, which is supported by the 
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latest discoveries, the Syriac version from Mount Sinai and the Greek 
fragment from Oxyrhynchus. 

Scrivener (Introd. ii 203) mentions thirty passages (not ‘thirty-one’, 
as Gregory counts : for John xiii 30-31 is one variant, as rightly marked 
by Scrivener), in which Mill’s Text does not coincide with Stephen’s of 
1550. Most of them will be found set out in Hoskier’s Collations. 
The number would amount to more than thirty, if we included minutiae 
like abrod and atrod Mt. ii 11 ; v 2, 22; papa and Paya ii 18 ; ddA for 
XX’ viii 4 ; and wrong spellings like pepyvare vi 25. 

But it would be waste of time to collate once more either Mill with 
Stephen or the repetitions of the so-called Mill with the impression of 
1707. I know but one jubilee worthy of the man: mot to print this text 
any more ; to inter the evil and to revive the good that he has done ; to 
study his Prolegomena. I may be allowed to mention just one point. 
It was quite a new discovery to me, when I noticed, that each one 
of the Gospels in the Latin Vulgate was due to a different translator. 
For from this it seemed to follow, that these translations go back to 
the most ancient times of the Western church, when the fourfold Gospel 
had not yet taken such a hold that it was written in one roll or codex: 
for in that case probably all four Gospels would have been translated 
by the same hand. It followed further, that the Gospels of the Vulgate 
must rather range with the so-called /¢a/a, the various forms of the Old- 
Latin being themselves but one form of it, slightly revised by Jerome, 
while modern criticism of the text of the New Testament is inclined 
highly to value the ‘Old-Latin’, and to slight the ‘Vulgate’. It was 
a great surprise to me when I turned to Mill to find that he had made 
both these observations: that the Gospels were due to different trans- 
lators (a statement based with him partially on the very same examples 
which had attracted my attention), and that they were to range with the 
Old-Latin in value. In some passages the Vulgate Gospels offer even 
a purer text than some of the ‘Old-Latin’ witnesses; compare, for 
instance, Mt. xx 22, 23, where the addition about the baptism is found 
in the ‘Old-Latin’ MSS f, 4, g, but not in a single MS of the ‘ Vulgate’. 
But this by the bye. 

‘Mar. 25, 1707’ is the date under the Vice-Chancellor Guil. 
Lancaster’s Jmprimatur for Mill’s edition. A fortnight after its publica- 
tion, it is said, he died, on the 23rd of June. Whether he was amicable 
or not as a man I do not know. Seine Unpopularitét als Mensch geht uns 
hier nichts an, says Gregory (Prot. Real-Enc. xiii 73), but what the 
same critic says remains true: His edition was the first really great 
edition of the Greek Testament, and holds up to the present day a noble 
and commanding position. 


Es. NESTLE. 
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REVIEWS 


THE LOST SOURCE OF OUR LORD’S SAYINGS. 


Spriiche und Reden Jesu, Die zweite Quelle des Matthiius und Lukas, 
von ApotF Harnack. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs, 19¢7.) 

In Dr Abbott’s charming book Silanus the Christian we are shewn 
a glimpse of Justin Martyr coming away cross and flustered from 
a dispute with some Jews about Isaiah vii 14. It is of course an un- 
dignified state of mind for a Christian and a Philosopher, but I am sure 
all our sympathies go out to him, when we are told in the next para- 
graph that he had committed himself in writing upon the subject in 
dispute and that there was nothing for him but to retract or face it 
out. My own sympathies are especially vivid, for I find myself in 
St Justin’s place. I cannot but remember, when I attempt to review 
Dr Harnack’s Spriiche und Reden Jesu, that I have already committed 
myself to the doctrine that it is hazardous to attempt to reconstruct 
the lost common Source of Matthew and Luke. Dr Harnack’s book 
is a most courageous attempt to reconstruct this Source ; it would be 
unseemly, therefore, not to warn the readers of this JouRNAL beforehand 
that I dare not claim to be an impartial critic. 

That Spriiche und Reden Jesu is extraordinarily fresh and con- 
structive, is only what we should expect. Besides this it is exceedingly 
sane. ‘Wir miissen uns bescheiden,’ says Harnack (p. 130), and he 
is indeed exceedingly discreet in his reconstruction of the lost Source 
(Q). He will put hardly anything into it but what is preserved both by 
Matthew and by Luke. No doubt this is the safest course, but those 
who adopt it are bound to be exceedingly discreet in pronouncing 
upon the general character of their final reconstruction. With some 
reserves we may accept Harnack’s arguments for regarding Q as a 
single source (pp. 125, 126); and that granted, we may go on with 
some confidence to accept all the 59 sections, some long and some 
short, which Harnack accepts. But I must confess that I am not 
equally persuaded by his arguments to prove that these 59 fragments 
include all the essential features of the lost document. 

According to Harnack ‘Q isa collection of Discourses and Sayings 
of Jesus, not arranged so as to lead up to the Passion but having almost 
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exclusively a Galilean horizon, a document free from special bias, 
whether apologetic, doctrinal, political, national or anti-national’ 
(p. 121). It begins with the Preaching of John, describes the Baptism 
of Jesus and His Temptation, then gives large portions of the Sermon 
on the Mount, then the stories of the Centurion’s servant, the mis- 
sionary discourse to the Disciples, the discourses about the Baptist 
and about Chorazin, the saying ‘I thank Thee, Father’, the discourses 
about Beelzebul and about Jonah, the Woes upon the Pharisees, the 
warning about false Messiahs and about the Coming of the Son of Man 
as a thief in the night, and finally the sayings ‘He that hath, to him 
shall be given’, and that the Disciples shall rule the Twelve Tribes of 
Israel (p. 126)" | To quote Harnack’s own words (p. 120): ‘ That 
therefore which in the Synoptic Gospels, following the pattern set by 
Mark, is the principal thing—viz. the preparation for the Passion, the 
discourses which have the Passion for theme, and finally the story of 
the Passion itself,—all this, so far as we can judge, is entirely wanting 
in Q. In this lies the fundamental difference between the Gospels and 
Q: it is not a Gospel at all.’ 

‘ By the fruit the tree is known’ (Q § 11): I find it difficult to believe 
that a critical method is wholly to be trusted, which presents us with a 
document that starts off with the story of our Lord’s Baptism, and then 
gives us His Words but not the story of the Cross and Resurrection. 
According to Harnack, Q was intended for a Christian community, 
which therefore did not need the proof that their Master was the Son 
of Gad (p. 163). We might answer, why was it worth while in that 
case to insert the story of the Baptism of Jesus? I venture to think 
there is a deep-seated defect in Professor Harnack’s method, and 
further that his restoration of Q is imperfect, because he has attempted 
a task for which sufficient materials do not survive. 

The main question can be very well discussed with reference to the 
Lord’s Prayer (Q § 27: p. 47f). Harnack gives his reasons for 
thinking it had a place in Q, and that it ran as follows: ‘Father, our 
bread for the coming day give us to-day, and forgive us our debts, as 
we also have forgiven our debtors, and bring us not into temptation.’ 

Here indeed the axe has come to the root of the tree! We may 
perhaps agree that ‘Our Father, which art in heaven’ is in the manner 
of Matthew, and that Luke’s entire omission of ‘Thy will be done, as 
in heaven so on earth’ and of ‘ Deliver us from the Evil One’ is a valid 
argument that these clauses, whatever their origin, did not stand in the 
common source. We may even go on to concede to Harnack that 
St Luke according to the true text began the Prayer thus: ‘ Father, 
Thy holy Spirit come upon us and cleanse us,’ instead of ‘ Father, Thy 

1 That this is the conclusion of Q is again affirmed on p. 155. 
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Name be hallowed, Thy Kingdom come’, although I venture to think 
there are serious difficulties about this concession. But what forbids 
us to regard ‘Thy holy Spirit come upon us and cleanse us’ as having 
been from the beginning St Luke’s alternative to ‘Thy Name be 
hallowed, Thy Kingdom come’? That the familiar clauses are emi- 
nently Jewish in tone is true, but is it not from every point of view 
likely that Jesus taught the Disciples to pray to the Father that His 
Kingdom might come? That is, from every point of view except that 
of those who were inclined to teach that the Kingdom had come 
already. The most we can say is that Dr Harnack makes out a 
plausible case for omitting ‘Thy Kingdom come’ and that an equally 
plausible case can be made for retaining the words. 

But if the matter stands so, what solid argument can be drawn from 
the absence of the clause in Harnack’s reconstruction ? 

I cannot but ask myself what kind of a document St Mark’s Gospel 
would appear to have been, if it had been reconstructed on Harnack’s 
principles from the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. Should we not 
miss just the most striking characteristics of Mark? We should miss 
the unclean devil in the synagogue at Capernaum followed by our 
Lord’s departure next day to a desert place to pray (Mk. i 23-28, 35-38), 
and we should miss the story of the Widow’s Mite (Mk. xii 41-44), for 
they have no attestation from St Matthew. The latter story indeed 
would have seemed characteristic of the special tendencies of Luke 
with its contempt for the rich and its sympathy with widows. The 
language is definitely Lucan ; out of the 58 words in which the story is 
told, four (Bios, wAovcws, rs with nouns, x#pa) figure in Sir John 
Hawkins’s list of words characteristic of St Luke’s Gospel, not to speak 
of the phrase dAnOas A€yw which is actually peculiar to Luke. If we 
did not know to the contrary, should we not have felt perfectly 
justified in assigning the Widows Mite to the ‘Sondergut des 
dritten Ev.’? To come to still more important matters, what right 
should we have to assign to the lost common Source of Matthew and 
Luke those extensive sections which Luke altogether omits? The 
murder of John the Baptist (Mk. vi 21-29), Christ walking on the 
water (Mk. vi 45-56), the whole of Mk. vii and viii 1-29, so important 
historically as giving the outline of our Lord’s long exile to the north of 
Galilee, all these sections of Mark would appear as peculiarities of 
Matthew. And as Matthew is well known to be much given to 

' ‘doublets’, he would have been a rash man who would have ventured to 
assign the Feeding of the 4000 a place in the common document 
underlying Luke as well as Matthew. 

Besides these and similar passages, where the reconstructor of Mark 
from Matthew and Luke might fail to recognize genuine portions of 
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the source when preserved only in one of his documents, there remain 
those elements which as a matter of fact he could not reproduce, 
because they have been preserved in neither source. But when we 
are trying to estimate the tendencies and characteristics of St Mark’s 
Gospel it is just by the peculiarities of that Gospel that the tendencies 
and characteristics are especially revealed. The historical picture of 
our Lord and His work which would be presented by a reconstruction 
of Mark out of what Matthew and Luke had in common would not be 
a caricature, but in comparison with the real Mark it would be a 
headless, armless torso. Indeed it would be less than a torso, for it 
would be composed of fragments, many of which did not even fit 
together. And it would be just the individual features which would be 
worst preserved. We should not know that in the real Mark our Lord 
had said ‘The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath’ or that His friends thought that He was mad. We should 
not have any idea that Mark contained the Parable of the Ear of Corn 
growing of itself. We should not know that it contained the Aramaic 
sayings Zalitha cumi and Ephphatha, sayings which greatly raise its 
historical credit. We could not have reconstructed out of Matthew 
and Luke the important historical notice that Jesus when He last 
passed through Galilee ‘would not that any man should know it’, or 
that He began His answer about the Great Commandment with the 
‘Hear, O Israel!’ All these things are features really characteristic of 
Mark ; it is the presence of these strongly individual features in the 
Gospel of Mark which gives it its pre-eminence as a historical docu- 
ment. But not one of them would be found in a Mark reconstructed 
out of Matthew and Luke according to Harnack’s method. 

When therefore we find Harnack telling us that Q is ‘von apo- 
logetischen und partikularen Tendenzen frei’, I cannot help wondering 
whether this venerable document may not have lost some of its more 
individual property in the process of reconstruction. First it was 
taken to pieces by St Matthew and St Luke, and now it has been put 
together again by Dr Harnack. I find it very difficult to believe that 
it is all there, or even that enough is there to enable us to judge it 
as a literary whole. As I said at the beginning of this review, I cannot 
claim to be impartial. I have.convinced myself that Q is a real 
‘Gospel’ and that it contained a story of the Passion, and I still cling 
to my prejudices even after reading Dr Harnack’s arguments on the 
other side. 

It would be ungracious to conclude without pointing out one or two 
of the many excellent sayings and judgements to be found by the way in 
Harnack’s book. A great deal of discussion is devoted to the relative 
fidelity of Matthew and Luke to their authority. On the whole 
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Harnack’s conclusions are that Matthew is the more faithful both in 
language and arrangement, but he has seriously altered Q in certain 
very important passages (e.g. Matt. v 32, vi 33, xii 40). Luke has 
changed more for reasons of style, and has split up some of the 
Discourses in order to fit them into his historical scheme, but on the 
other hand has preserved much of the original freshness and uncon- 
ventionality of the Sayings (pp. 30, 174). It is noteworthy that 
Harnack (p. 20) thinks ‘Spirit of God’ more original than ‘ Finger of 
God’ in the Discourse about Beelzebul (Matt. xii 28 more original than 
Lk. xi 20): according to his view ‘ Finger’ comes from St Luke’s study 
of Exod. viii 19. 

On p. 9 the interesting observation is made, based on an examination 
of several passages, that Luke avoids rhetorical questions, e.g., where 
Matthew has ‘is not the life more than the meat?’ we find in Luke 
‘for the life is more than meat’. It is perhaps worth while to notice 
that Lk. xiii 20 (p. 23) and Lk. vi 39 (p. 24) shew that this tendency is 
not consistently carried out. 

Harnack has of course no doubt that Q contained the story 
of the Centurion’s servant, and he makes the remark that the true 
parallel in Mark is not the raising of Jairus’s daughter, as Wellhausen 
suggests, but the story of the Syrophoenician Woman (p. 147). He does 
not discuss the genuineness of the words ‘when He was entered into 
Capernaum’ in Matt. viii 5. In their place the Latin Codex Bobiensis 
(4) and the Sinai Palimpsest have simply ‘after these things’: probably 
therefore the mention of Capernaum is due to Luke alone, and no 
place was named in Q at all. 

Even more important for the theological dialect of Q is the omission 
of cai rrwxot ebayyeAiLovras by & and Syr. sin in Matt. xi 5, this time 
supported by Clement 151. I venture to think there can be little 
doubt that the clause is St Luke’s own insertion, and that it gives his 
quite correct interpretation of the inner meaning of the rest of this 
Saying of our Lord.’ 

All these questions, however, yield in importance to the main ques- 
tion of the general contents of Q, whether our materials are sufficient 
for us to reconstruct it substantially as a whole. Dr Harnack in this 
book gives us a clear answer, and.with commendable courage he 
puts before us his picture of Q. As he conceives it, it is a work 
like one of the old prophecies, opening with the account of how Jesus 
was consecrated by Baptism to deliver His Father’s Message, and then 
proceeding to tell the Christian Community what that Message was. 
But just those parts of the Evangelical Tradition which St Paul found 


1 For a fuller discussion of these important ay tia 
the reader to Evangelion da-Mepharreshe vol. ii pp. 237-239? 
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occasion expressly to hand on to his converts were, according to 
Harnack, absent. I do not think sucha work is totally inconceivable, 
but I am not convinced that Harnack’s Q is a demonstrated entity. 
Once again, I confess that I am not an impartial critic, but where shall 
such an one be found? 

F. C. Burkitt. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


St Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians; the Greek Text with Notes and 
Addenda by the late BRooxE Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L., Lord 
Bishop of Durham. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1906.) 

A First general impression which this volume will make, I think, 
upon the student will be that the editor, the Rev. J. M. Schulhof, has 
done his difficult part remarkably well. He has had to finish a work 
left unfinished by its author, and he has done this with the reverent 
devotion which Bishop Westcott was able to awaken in his friends and 
pupils. He has spared no expenditure of pains or of time, and the 
additions he has made to what the Bishop left written—for there is no 
indication of any omissions—are marked by modesty and intelligence. 
To a considerable extent Mr Schulhof has been able to draw upon other 
writings of Bishop Westcott for matter illustrating the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. His aim has been to present ‘the total ascertainable result 
of Bishop Westcott’s meditation’ on this Epistle. 

The volume belongs to the class of large and abundant commentaries, 
of which Westcott’s own works on St John and Hebrews are good 
examples. In the preparing of such editions the writer’s object is not 
to limit what he gives us to direct explanation and illustration of the 
text, but to accumulate whatever seems to him interesting in connexion 
with it. In this volume the running notes, which the bishop seems to 
have left in a fairly completed state, and which are characteristically full, 
are preceded by some fifty pages of introductory matter, and followed 
by the Latin Vulgate and the two English versions of Wiclif and 
Tyndale, Appendices on Heads of Doctrine, and on Special Words 
and Topics, and a Greek vocabulary of the Epistle. The editor has 
most appropriately made use of illustrative passages from Hort and from 
Lightfoot ; but the form and the substance of all the additions may be 
said to be Westcott’s throughout. Whatever is not Westcott’s is West- 
cottian. 

It need not be said to those who are familiar with Bishop Westcott’s 
Commentaries that he delighted in verbal analysis. He may be described 
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as a minute commentator. This treatment of the sacred text was one 
way in which he expressed his reverence for the New Testament, and it 
prevails to the full in these notes. But, if to some readers there may 
seem to be almost mechanical elaboration in the sorting of words and 
their meanings, this is plainly compatible with earnest recognition of the 
dynamical movement of the apostle’s thought and the devoutest con- 
templation of the spiritual teaching of the Epistle. 

The short treatise which bears the title of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
profound as it is, is also a comparatively simple composition. It is 
organic as a whole, and it presents few difficulties of expression. No 
one of any intelligence can study St Paul without wondering at the 
combined depth and force of his intellect. He stands alone in grasping 
ideas which are at the roots of existence and in tracing them through 
the mysteries of consciousness and life into outward action. In Ephe- 
sians it is the Divine Purpose that has hold of his mind, and it excites 
his enthusiasm as he contemplates it. He sees that the purpose of the 
Eternal God must be before the ages ; but it is working in and through 
the ages. What it is has been revealed in the Christ: in Him, dying, 
rising, exalted, the Purpose was working and is seen. Its aim is definite 
—to sum up all things in Christ ; and, as the part of it in which we men 
are concerned, to construct the human creation into a Body of which 
Christ is the Head. The heavenly Father designs men to be His true 
spiritual children. Because He thus designs them, He calls them. 
There was a calling of Abraham and his seed. That calling left the 
Gentiles outside of it; but in Christ there is a calling of the Gentiles 
also. Jews and Gentiles, all men whom the Gospel reaches, are now 
called to be members of one Body in Christ. Therefore the Divine 
Purpose has prepared the life, of spiritual obedience and fellowship, 
which every man has to lead. And, inasmuch as the Divine Purpose, 
which is Light, is contending with Darkness which resists it, the called 
have to be soldiers in a heavenly army. 

This scheme of the Epistle is all to be found in Bishop Westcott’s 
annotations, but I think it would have been well if it had been made 
more distinct and prominent. The bishop follows St Paul in taking no 
notice of the familiar difficulties which attach themselves to this doctrine. 
It raises the questions—If some are chosen, are those who are not 
chosen rejected? If God works in men what He wills, is any man 
responsible for what he is and what he does? It is interesting to 
observe that, when he was writing his Letter to the Romans, St Paul was 
aware of these difficult questions and made some attempt to answer 
them. May I venture to suggest that, as he continued to meditate on 
the methods of the Divine revelation and operation, he himself saw that 
the answers he had given did not really solve the problems? I suppose 
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him to have felt that the confession of God’s Purpose working all things 
after the counsel of His will could, so to say, take care of itself ; that in 
a mystery past our comprehension the Divine Will, instead of extinguish- 
ing a man’s free-will, does in fact make the man’s will free, with a freedom 
which involves a consciousness of responsibility. Certainly, in what 
St Paul wrote from Rome, he asserts with a defiant absence of qualifi- 
cation and with an utter disregard of objections the Divine preroga- 
tive of willing and working in all things. What can be more calmly 
paradoxical than his appeal to the Philippians, ‘Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling, for it is God which worketh in you 
both to will and to work, for his good pleasure’? He knew, I believe, 
that any one could ask, ‘Why then doth he find fault? for who with- 
standeth his will?’ but that the more thoroughly a Christian confesses 
the Divine Purpose and ascribes all that is good in him to God, the 
more earnest he will be in his endeavours to work with God. 

It is of good omen that the attention of students, and in particular of 
pastors and teachers, should be called at this time by more voices than 
one to this profound and instructive Epistle. And I rejoice to think 
that the affectionate reverence felt by so many towards that saint of God 
whose work on it we now have before us will give a special and helpful 
interest to his posthumous words, 

J. Liewetyn Davies, 


THE CULT OF THE SAINTS. 


Die Anfiinge des Heiligenkults in der christlichen Kirche. By the late 
Professor Ernst Lucius (+ 1902); edited by Professor Gustav 
Anrich, (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1904.) 

Tuis is the most important contribution to the early history of the 
veneration of saints which our generation has seen, and it can be 
neglected by no student of Church History, much less by those who 
are especially interested in the growth of a habit which is woven into 
the very web of Christian life and thought. 

The book is unfortunately only a fragment; the learned author was 
cut off by death before he could write fizis on the work to which he had 
given the best years of his life. It was, however, nearly ready for press 
when he died, and the delicate task of final revision, involving a certain 
amount of arrangement, the filling up of lacunas and the supplying of 
references and notes, fell into the thoroughly competent hands of 
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Professor Anrich.1 From the editor’s preface we learn that Lucius 
intended a summary, discussing in detail the religious significance of 
the whole problem and adducing parallels to the Christian practice 
from Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam. That summary remains un- 
written, and there was apparently no material gathered for it. But 
although such additions would have greatly enhanced the value of the 
work, their absence does not impair the solidity and coherence of the 
book as it stands. This consists of four parts: the first is in the 
nature of Prolegomena (‘Die Voraussetzungen des Heiligenkults’, 
pp. 1-48); the second deals in eight chapters (pp. 49-336) with the 
position of martyrs during and after the time of the great persecutions ; 
the third treats of the ascetics and great church leaders (pp. 337-419), 
and the last (pp. 420-504) is devoted to the origin and first stages in 
the developement of the cultus of the Blessed Virgin. There are besides 
five long excursuses, chiefly concerned with points arising out of book 
IV (‘Maria’), and very copious footnotes, some of them (e.g. pp. 176, 
177, early Calendars; p. 240, St George of Alexandria ; pp. 272, 273, 
paprépa and memoriae; pp. 348, 349, Monastic histories) amounting 
to separate articles. 

The Prolegomena contain some highly suggestive thoughts, and 
declare at once the governing principle of the book. The author 
takes by way of text the passage from Theodoret Ais? relig. 28 
which recounts the destruction of a heathen temple by an enthusiastic 
monk and the erection by him of a church in honour of the martyrs, 
on the same site and out of the ruins of the temple, which were thus 
hallowed by incorporation into a Christian building. 

This process was repeated in the spiritual sphere. Pagan notions 
and pagan speculation largely influenced the growing body of Christian 
doctrine, and supplied most of the material that went to build up a 
theory concerning the present activity of the faithful departed. Pro- 
fessor Lucius gives what is on the whole a reasonable and convincing 
account of the general motives that prompted, and the conditions that 
accompanied, the cultus of the saints. The philosophers had managed 
to remove God from all immediate contact with the world of sense into 
a transcendental region. But human nature could not forgo com- 
munion with the Divine, and accordingly raised for itself a ladder to 
heaven formed out of countless intermediary beings less than God but 
more than men, demons and heroes, angels and saints, according as the 
sphere of thought was a pagan or a Christian one. This view of the 
common origin of hero and saint worship receives substantial support 


1 A few misprints have escaped notice, e.g. on p. 354 Paellus for Paulus, 
Noeldecke for Noeldeke, and pp. 447, 448, where two different dates are given for 
the death of Modestus of Jerusalem. 
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from the fact, already noted by Dr Hatch in his Hibbert Lectures and 
emphasized by Professor Lucius with equal insistence and certainly 
with no less reverence, that the philosophical idea of the strictly trans- 
cendental God was absent from the earliest Christian teaching, but 
came in at a comparatively late period. The God of whom Jesus 
Christ taught was a living God, ‘der Himmel und Erde mit seinem 
Wesen erfiillt, der in der Natur wirksam ist wie im Menschenleben, 
dessen Fiirsorge auf das Grésste wie das Geringste sich erstreckt, ohne 
dessen Zutun nichts geschieht in der Welt—ein Gott auf welchen keine 
philosophische Kategorie passt, weil ihn nicht das Denken erschaffen, 
sondern weil Jesus ihn erlebt hat’ (p. 8). . . . Buta different concep- 
tion of God was current in the world. ‘Der lebendige Gott Jesu Christi 
hatte eben nicht in den damaligen (i.e. late second century) Weltrahmen 
hineingepasst. Man hatte ihn, so wie er war, nicht unterzubringen 
vermocht in jenem Weltschema, in welchem sich das geistige und religidse 
Denken beinahe aller Vélker des mittellandischen Kulturkreises bewegte 
und welches man nun einmal fiir das allein mégliche ansah. Aus 
diesem Grunde hatte man an ihm herumgearbeitet . . . bis er fahig 
schien in dem gegebenen Weltbilde diejenige Stelle einzunehmen, die 
man der Gottheit allein wiirdig erachtete, d. h. die Stelle, welche der 
Gott der Denker in ihr eingenommen’ &c. (p. 9). Theologians 
endeavoured to bridge the gulf that was thus reformed by means of the 
Logos doctrine ; but this was no real help to the mass of men, for it lay 
outside their comprehension. 

With this thesis and the general conclusions that flow from it and 
occupy the bulk of the book before us, most students will probably 
agree. It must, however, be borne in mind that there is another and a 
very different point of view, of which the most recent exponent is Pére H. 
Delehaye. The learned Bollandist hints (cf. Les égendes hagiographiques, 
Brussels, 1905) that he will shortly examine Die Anfinge des Hk. in 
detail. It is to be hoped that he will do so at greater length than in 
his short review of the book in Ana/. Bolland. vol. xxiv pp. 487, 488. 
Meanwhile there are certain subsidiary points which it seems worth while 
to raise. 

To begin with, although Lucius is obviously quite aware of the 
popular origin of the veneration of saints he does not seem to give 
sufficient weight to the marked restraint of representative early writers 
on the subject as contrasted with the rhetorical utterances of many 
post-Nicene fathers. He is in fact something less than fair to the 
instructed opinion of the Church in its dealings with superstitious 
practices. Thus commenting on the rapid growth of angel worship he 
says that the Synod of Laodicea and a few church teachers protested 
against the cult (p. 122: the italics are mine) ; but as a fact the Fathers, 
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right up to the fifth century, were almost unanimous in deprecating it 
(cf. Turmel ‘ Histoire de l’Angélologie’ in the Revue d’histoire et de 
littérature religieuses vol. iii, 1898). ‘Then, again, he asserts that it was 
the bishops that led the way in the search for relics, and quotes by 
way of instance the activity of Damasus and Ambrose. Now there is no 
doubt that Damasus gave lavish encouragement to the practice (cf. 
Roller Zes Catacombes de Rome, 1881), but the case of Gervasius and 
Protasius, which Lucius quotes in support of his charge, does not 
altogether bear it out. It is indubitably true that the enthusiasm with 
which St Ambrose welcomed the discovery of the supposed remains of 
these niartyrs gave notable impulse to the veneration of relics through- 
out the Western Church. But the story, as told by the bishop to his 
sister, seems to shew that his first steps in the business were taken in 
obedience to a popular cry. The suggestion as to relics comes from 
the people, the identification of the bodies is made by the people. 
They are anxious to have a righteous cause sealed by signs and 
wonders. His reply to the demand that he shall dedicate the church, 
*I will do so if I find relics’, indicates that he was not going to fetch 
or supply any, and that he was less forward in the undertaking than 
his flock (cf. Ambros. Zf. 22). 

The theory of human merit and of the claims it gives us upon God, 
which lies at the root of all veneration of saints, is regarded by Lucius 
as the natural result of the ethical teaching of Christianity fostered by 
expectation of an imminent Parousia. Men were led to concentrate all 
their powers upon moral improvement, ‘sei’s dass es ihnen galt, Gott ihre 
Liebe und ihren Dank zu erweisen, sei’s dass sie sich einen héheren 
Lohn bei Gott verdienen wollten’ (p. 35). The writer has surely for- 
gotten that the idea of human merit carrying right and privilege into 
the next world was firmly established in the Jewish mind at the 
beginning of the Christian era. A man could save himself by his own 
righteous acts, and these, if deficient, would be supplemented by the 
merits of the dead patriarchs (cf. Baruch ii 2, xiv 7, Ixxxiv 10). 

Lastly, it is to be regretted that the section on the monks was allowed 
to appear without any reference being made in it to Dom Butler's 
vindication of the historical value of the Lausiac History. The first part 
of Butler’s work was published so long ago as 1898, but no mention of it 
is made in either the text or the notes of Lucius’s book which occupies 
much the same position towards the sources of the history of Egyptian 
monasticism as its author took up twenty years ago (cf. his Quel/en der 
dlteren Geschichte des dgypt. Minchtums in Brieger’s Z.f. K.-G., 1885). 
Weingarten’s hasty dictum that the Historia Lausiaca and the Historia 
Monachorum deserve no more credit than Gulliver's Travels is quoted 
with approval in a footnote on p. 347; Palladius is still described as a 
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traveller only in the realms of imagination (p. 346); the monk of the 
Historia Monachorum is still only an idealized figure (p. 349). It is no 
exaggeration to say that this attitude towards early monasticism adopted 
by Weingarten and Lucius is now completely abandoned by the common 
consent of competent scholars (see Butler Pad/adius II Introd. § 1). 

But with all its debateable features the book is a brilliant piece of 
work and a repository of marvellous learning, and one rises from reading 
it with a deep sense of the loss which the author’s death has laid upon 
us and of gratitude to the editor for his part in lessening that loss. Yet 
I cannot leave it without expressing wonder that so great a book should 
have so poor an index, and that continental scholars should be so little 
careful in this matter for the interests of their readers and fellow 
students. 

H. F. STewart. 


SERMONS OF SEVERUS OF ANTIOCH. 


Les Homiliae Cathedrales de Stodve Antioche. Traduction Syriaque 
de Jacques d’E-desse publite et traduite par R. Duvat. Homllies 


(Paris, Firmin-Didot.) 

THE sermon on the Maccabean martyrs, the first of the Homilies 
which appear in this issue (tom. iv fasc. i) of the Patrologia Orientalis, 
was first edited at Cambridge in 1895 by Bensly and Barnes in Zhe 
Fourth Book of Maccabees ; the rest are in print for the first time. 

These sermons, delivered while Severus was Patriarch of Antioch 
(512-518), shew that he was a man of real eloquence, and evidently of 
much learning. In the second and third especially, those on moral 
subjects, Severus proves himself a preacher of no mean order. He 
knows the value of keeping to the point, and does not allow his 
eloquence to lose itself in wordy digressions and empty flights of 
rhetoric. He quotes abundantly from Scripture, and his texts are 
usually apt and well chosen. He has a real insight into human nature 
and a kindly sympathy with human motives which keep him in touch 
with the men and women to whom he is appealing. He can be severe 
without being harsh, and knows how to administer rebuke without 
offence. 

_ The fifth sermon (no. lvi), which is addressed to the people of 
Qen-neshrin, and in which Severus commends their adherence to the 
orthodox (i.e. Monophysite) faith, contains a passage which is of some 
interest for the study of Syriac, in its relation to Greek, Monophysite 
VOL. VIII. Hh 
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terminology : ‘[Peter,] being struck with wonder and filled with the 
Spirit, cried out: Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Living God, 
who in regard of me (i.e. of the humanity) art lowly, but art exalted in 
regard of the loftiness of the heavenly nature (4’ydéné4), which both is 
and is known to be one from two without confusion—from the Godhead 
and from humanity—in one farsépd (xpdcwrov), and one 
(probably ixécracis). For one confessedly is the nature (4’ydné) of the 
Word and of Him who is incarnate in flesh that is like to us in essence 
(otcia), which is possessed (also) of a rational soul’ (pp. 79-80). Further 
on Severus censures both Eutyches and Nestorius, the former for 
errors which he does not pause to specify, the latter for asserting a 
duality of natures (4’ydné) in Christ. 

The Syriac text is taken from the Brit. Mus. MS 12,159 (dated 868). 
An earlier but imperfect MS has also been consulted. This presents, 
M. Duval tells us, but few variants from the London MS—he cites only 
one. I am not in a position to speak of the accuracy of the edition, 
not having had an opportunity of consulting the MSS; but the text 
gives the impression of having been carefully edited according to the 
MS followed. On p. 14 1. 6 9%» is evidently a misprint for o7/7. On 
p. 36 the conjecture for is probably unnecessary, 

Cane. 

The task of translating from Syriac versions of Greek writings is one 
that requires care. The Syriac language does not possess the machinery 
for dealing satisfactorily with involved Greek constructions, and, unless 
the translator has exercised some skill in breaking these up into short 
sentences, his version will sometimes be obscure. The translation which 
M. Rubens Duval has given us of these homilies of Severus could only 
have been made by a first-rate Syriac scholar, and one familiar with 
Syriac methods of dealing with Greek idioms. Yet it is not above 
criticism : it leaves an impression of hurriedness, as though the translator 
had a deal of other work in hand and, being pressed for time, was loth 
to linger over awkward passages. The result is that at times the sense 
is only approximately given, and occasionally even missed altogether. 
In the following passages especially M. Duval’s translations need 
correction :— 

On p. 10, for ll. 3-6 (of transl.) render : ‘but though sung by all, it 
(the story of the Maccabees) strikes (ever) upon ears that are fresh and 
as though they had tasted nothing, and which eagerly crave for the 
banquet (which is) old, indeed, with the course of years, but new with 
love, never causing satiety.’ ‘Les mets exquis du repas, l’Ancien 
Testament \es offre dans le cycle des années, et le Nouveau /es donne 
avec amour sans qu’on s’en rassasie’ is a version that shews a complete 
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misunderstanding of the text. On p. 11, for 1. 2 render: ‘ and certain 
of them (i.e. the instruments of torture) unusual, and hitherto unknown 
in trial [by torture].’ On p. 22, for ll. 3-4 render: ‘but that independent 
(oS cor ie. abroxparjs?) and religious purpose, which in them (all) 
was one, prepared for them one and the same crown of martyrdom.’ On 
p. 42 |. 6, for ‘ma pritre est pure’ render, ‘let my prayer be directed’ 
(Ps. cxl 2 xarevOwv6jrw). On p. 431. 2, for ‘méler’ render ‘to couple’, 
reading the Syriac word as inf. Pa. of «91, not as a subst. from 
wo. On p. 45, for ll. 10-12 render: ‘so that troubles from without 
are not wanting to those fears that are from within.’ On p. 47 the 
punctuation of the text is misleading, the new paragraph beginning in 
the middle of a sentence. The translation is consequently at fault. 
There should be a full stop after ‘complet’ (1. 1), and the construction 
from ‘sinon’ to ‘l’hippodrome’ (1. 8) should be altered so as to give 
the following sense: ‘for is it not a derision and open mockery of the 
words of the Lord that I, just a little before, should preach to you public 
prayers and tears . . . but that you (I. 7), or rather many of you—for 
I must not make the accusation against you all—should go off to the 
spectacle of the hippodrome?’ On p. 71, for ll. 10(* vous qui,’ &c.) 
to 12, render: ‘but do ye shew these (works) of your free will, taking 
leave Ope... 49, i.e. xaipere Aéyovres ?) of theatres and 
unprofitable amusements.’ On p. 78 M. Duval has not noticed that 
is for (Ps. xliv 8), and renders with 
a query, ‘’huile mystique (?)’. On p. 85 Il. 16-17, we read ‘Le tyran 
érige en loi tout dessein contre la religion, quoique la loi doive étre 
établie légalement (?).’? The query is needed, for the rendering does not 
yield sense. The meaning of the Syriac is: ‘for every king who makes 
a law against religion is a tyrant, even though he be legally instated.’ 

In spite of a few blemishes, the translation which M. Duval has 
given is, as a whole, excellent. It is a pity that translators from Syriac 
do not adopt the plan of transliterating theological terms such as A’ydnd, 
qnibmé, ithithéa; such a course would greatly enhance the value of 
translations in the hands of those who do not read Syriac: especially if 
the words were bracketed and italicized so as readily to catch the eye. 


R. H. Conno.ty. 
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CHRONICLE 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 


Horrpine’s Zhe Philosophy of Religion, translated from the German 
edition by B. E. Meyer. (London: Macmillan & Co., 1906.) 

Mr Meyer has rendered English students a great service in affording 
them a translation of this important and most interesting book, and 
such a translation as they might easily take to be a work originally 
written in their own language. 

Prof. Héffding’s Philosophy of Religion has been known for some 
years as a valuable contribution to the subject with which it deals, and 
as one which displays at once considerable originality and great learning. 
The work falls into three main parts, dealing respectively with the 
epistemological, the psychological, and the ethical relations of religion. 

The first of these sections begins with a discussion of the relation of 
the religious to the scientific view of the world, the outcome of which is 
that the scientific description, in terms of causality, does not exclude 
a religious evaluation: the two explanations do not come in contact. 
Hence religion cannot be used to explain phenomena which science 
fails to explain. From causality the transition is easily made to the 
cosmological argument, which receives criticism both old and new, and 
is dismissed as insufficient for religious needs. Both philosophy and. 
religion need to presuppose some ultimate unity as a principle of 
explanation; but this, we are told, knowledge cannot discover and 
define. Moreover, if philosophy is satisfied with the presupposition of 
‘interconnexion, according to law, of the manifold elements of the 
world’, Prof. Héffding declares that the religious consciousness betrays 
the tendency to display the unity of the manifold in a relation of extreme 
contrast, as if God and the world were two different powers. He seems 
here to exaggerate; for religion always derives the world from God, 
leaving but one ultimate reality. Objection will also be taken by many 
philosophers to Prof. Héffding’s use of the concept of ‘cause’, in the 
context previously referred to, as if its content were exhausted in yield- 
ing merely the empirical idea of antecedent event. But, apart from 
certain questionable details, we may admit the main contention of the 
epistemological section of this book: religion has not arisen from pure 
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thought on the world, or solely from intellectual needs. That religion 
has no intellectual functions is much more disputable, and much less 
securely established by Prof. Hoffding. 

Nevertheless, in the second (the psychological) part of his work, 
Prof. Héffding proceeds from this standpoint. Here he seeks to estab- 
lish the hypothesis, which constitutes the main theme of his book : that 
the essence of religion is ‘faith in the conservation (maintenance, 
imperishability) of value’, This means belief that the good persists, 
through all the temporary and changing forms it assumes in the world’s 
history. We are reminded of Matthew Arnold’s ‘stream of tendency 
which makes for righteousness’; but whereas for Arnold religion was 
‘morality tinged with emotion’, it is difficult to see much ground for 
emotion, or, at least, for a social or racial motive power, in what Prof. 
Héffding regards as the essence of religion. It may be granted that 
this faith is implied in all actual religions, and in all types of religious 
experience—many of which Prof. Héffding submits to a psychological 
analysis of that masterly and penetrating kind which we had previously 
learned to expect from him; but it does not follow that this common 
factor of religions is the primary, the ‘constitutive’ element in religion, 
or even that it contains anything distinctive of religion. Belief in the 
continuance of value is implied in rational effort in almost any sphere, 
besides that of religion. 

When the author of this work calls religion ‘faith’ in the persistence 
of value, he means us to take the word ‘ faith’ literally. The persistence 
in which the religious man believes cannot be proved to be involved in 
the structure of the world. It is not a necessary postulate; and it 
cannot, of course, be empirically demonstrated. The rejection of myth, 
cultus, and dogma, which, Prof. Héffding is persuaded, is a necessary 
condition for the maintenance of religion in the future, will make room, 
on this theory of religion, for nothing but symbol. Religion is to live 
for ever, but without any valid thought about God, and even without 
any real basis for faith in persistence of value as an objective principle. 

Though the reader will perhaps feel that Prof. Héffding has unduly 
narrowed down the rich and varied content of religion, and has failed 
to make good his theory as to its essence, he will find this book one 
which will thoroughly repay study. It abounds in subtle analysis 
and acute criticism, and with its fresh treatment and lucid language 
illuminates many a problem in the fields of philosophy, ethics, and 
religion. 

Reason in Belief, by F. Sewart, M.A., D.D. (Elliot Stock, 1906.) 

Tue author of this: volume, ‘starting from Kant’s generally accepted 
doctrine of the “unity of apperception in the soul” as the basis of all 
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relation and all knowing,’ endeavours to carry the principle to its conse- 
quences and shew that in them lies a vindication of the rationality of 
faith. He hopes that he has carried further the constructive argument 
of Prof. J. Ward’s Gifford Lectures, leading to a spiritualistic monism, 
and has accomplished for the doctrines of Revelation, Incarnation, 
Immortality, and Salvation, what Prof. Ward did for Theism. This is 
indeed a lofty aspiration, and it would have been wiser to avoid inviting 
comparison with a masterpiece such as Prof. Ward’s Naturalism and 
Agnosticism in presenting Reason in Belief as a developement of its 
argument. For the method of Dr Sewall’s work, especially in the portion 
of it which deals with the doctrines enumerated above, is very different. 
Nor does he possess the grip of philosophical and scientific knowledge 
which is requisite for-so immense an undertaking as to write a treatise 
supplementary to Prof. Ward’s great work. One observes inaccuracies 
from which the study of that book might have saved the author of 
Reason in Belief. For instance, on p. 42 the epistemological problem 
of mind and matter is confounded with the psycho-physical question of 
the relation of soul and body ; science is credited, on p. 100, with know- 
ledge of a medium, distinct from ether and atmosphere, called the 
‘aura’, and, on p. 150, with teaching the substantiality of ether. 

Regarded as a more or less popular treatise, it must be said, however, 
that this volume is well written, thoughtful, and interesting. The 
chapter on Miracle and Law contains good matter, and some of the 
earlier ones, read with caution, are valuable. That on Revelation is 
a little rhetorical. 


Aux Croyants et aux Athées, by WiLFRED Monop. (Paris: Librairie 
Fischbacher, 1906.) 

Tuis book is a collection of addresses dealing with social and theo- 
logical questions, and more especially with atheism. This most negative 
of all theological creeds, as M. Monod remarks, is rarely professed ; but 
it is sometimes professed by men of religious feeling, of lofty aspirations, 
and of philanthropic zeal. Such men abstain from belief in God because 
the popular conception of God is faulty. Hence M. Monod would have 
this conception stripped of much that is usually suggested by it, e. g. 
omnipresence and omnipotence. That omnipresence or immanence is 
a dangerous and much-abused concept may be admitted; and that 
omnipotence cannot be predicated of God without important qualifica- 
tions is a commonplace: but M. Monod’s suggestions for avoiding the 
difficulties attaching to these attributes of Deity seem crude and untrust- 
worthy. To regard the world, for instance, as created in germ by God, 
but as evolving itself independently of God and by means of a causality 
of its own, is to adopt what has proved over and over again to be an 
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impossible hypothesis, and one which does not even remove further 
back the difficulty which it seeks to avoid. For if God created the 
world ‘in germ’ He must have created all its potentialities. M. Monod 
would reduce God to a finite Being, not by any self-imposed limitations 
or by the necessities which some philosophers believe to exist inde- 
pendently of a creative God in the laws of thought, but quite arbitrarily. 
There are other positions adopted in this volume which are open to 
criticism and, indeed, seem fraught with danger for the theology which 
its author seeks to succour. 


For Faith and Science, by F. H. Woops, B.D. (Longmans, Green, & 
Co., 1906.) 

Mr Woops writes in a quite simple style for believers who may have 
been led to fear that science may compel them to give up some of their 
most cherished convictions. But he writes as a scholarly theologian, 
and as a thinker who has no desire to shirk the real difficulties which 
increase of knowledge has been bringing to the intelligent believer. 
His little book is so honest and sensible, so fresh and original in its 
method, that it may be recommended, as quite one of the best of its 
kind, to those who seek to know in outline the results of modern 
research as to the nature of the Bible, inspiration, revelation, and 
miracle. 


The Goal of the Universe, or the Travail of the Worlds Saviour, by 
S. W. KoE.xe, Ph.D. (Elliot Stock, 1905.) 

FivE chapters (some 250 pp.) of this comprehensive work are devoted 
to the wide field of Christology. They evince considerable learning, 
but are perhaps an over-lengthy introduction to the subject described 
by the title of the book. This occupies the last three chapters, which 
deal respectively with The Restitution of All Things, Christ’s Resigna- 
tion of the Christocratic Kingdom, and The Final Goal of the Universe 
—God all in all. 

The author tells us, in the introduction to his appended explanatory 
and illustrative notes, that he has endeavoured to adapt the treatment 
of his profound theme to the ordinarily educated reader and to the 
trained theologian ; and he expresses the hope that ‘for such readers, 
the strictly Scriptural character of (his) studies will secure special 
interest’. Scripture is indeed the sole basis for all his arguments and 
proofs. But the author’s conception of the authority of Scripture, and 
his methods of elaborating doctrine out of Scriptural passages, are such 
as have largely been rendered obsolete by the application, during the 
last half-century, of the scientific method to Biblical studies. They 
belong, in fact, to the age of Bishop Pearson rather than to our own 
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times. Thus the early chapters of Genesis are naively assumed to be 
literal history, and Isa. vii 14 to be a prophecy of the Incarnation and 
Virgin-Birth of our Lord ; while the doctrines of universalism and of the — 
apocatastasis are traced in entirely irrelevant texts of Old and New 
Testaments alike. This is the great weakness of the work. It may well 
be indirectly valuable to the class of readers for which Dr Koelle has 
written, but can hardly bring conviction to such as have, unlike himself, 
come at all under the influence of present-day methods in theological 
science. 


The Freedom of Authority, by J. MacBrive Sterrett, D.D. (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1905.) 


Some of the essays collected together in this volume are of high 
value. The first has the title which is given, with considerably less 
relevance, to the whole book, and might be called an essay on social 
heredity. It shews the importance and necessity of this factor in the 
making of the individual man, and the absurdity of the idea of a freedom 
which would be independent of the authority inherent in the accumu- 
lated heritage of knowledge and belief transmitted to us by human 
society. Succeeding essays deal with the types of modern subjectivism 
in religion which are represented in the works of Sabatier and Harnack, 
the latter of whom is chosen to exemplify the Ritschlian school in general ; 
and with the position of Loisy, which, reached by a different route, has 
much in its results that is common to the standpoint of the subjectivist 
and pragmatist. These chapters abound in telling criticism, which, 
perhaps, is occasionally a little overdone, and are written in racy and 
pungent language. Their style and structure suffers, however, very 
materially from hasty composition, to which the author confesses, and 
which has led to the faults of disjointedness, lack of logical progress, 
and repetition. There is, further, an essay on the historical method 
which is commendable for its clear account of the nature and limits of 
scientific explanation. The remainder of the book, consisting of 
reprinted magazine articles, is less interesting and valuable. 

There are several misprints in the volume, and perhaps a few inac- 
curacies; e.g. on p. 172, where a misprint in the name of Helmholtz 
occurs, Lord Kelvin is included among the physicists who have 
‘emptied’ science ‘of its metaphysics’, We note with pleasure the 
almost complete absence of any of the liberties commonly taken by 
American writers with our language, which offend the English eye and 
ear. Indeed there is rather the tendency to revive obsolete words (e. g- 
the verb ‘to fault’) and spelling (e.g. ‘lillies’), than to introduce the 
new-fangled. But there is no reason, surely, for ‘nowheres’ in place of 
nowhere ; and ‘to disconscious’ is a somewhat shocking verb. 
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Wilhelm Herrmann et le Probleme Religieux Actuel, par Dr M. GoGuEL. 
(Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1905.) 

A CONSIDERABLE number of students—English, Scottish, American, 
and French—have been attracted to the University of Marburg by the 
reputation of Prof. Herrmann, and have experienced there the influence 
which this remarkable teacher seems to exert upon all who come in 
contact with his magnetic personality. The author of the work before 
us is one of this number, and he writes as a convinced adherent to the 
main positions of his master. Dr Goguel modestly says of his book 
that it claims to be only a résumé, not a critique, of Herrmann’s doc- 
trine; and he remarks that at the age of twenty-five one cannot be 
expected to have a theological system of one’s own, such as is requisite 
for a standpoint from which properly to criticize the matured views of 
so ripe a scholar and thinker as Prof. Herrmann. We gather from this 
statement that Dr Goguel is as yet a quite young writer ; and from the 
merits of his book, which, by the way, is not his first publication, we 
may confidently hope that there lies before him a theological career 
of some distinction. 

A fairly full, and apparently accurate as well as sympathetic, account 
of Herrmann’s system, such as Dr Goguel has supplied, based on careful 
study of all that Herrmann himself has written, and also on acquaintance 
with much of the controversial literature which his works have elicited, 
will be acceptable in England, where the seed of Ritschlian doctrine 
has already germinated ; and to be provided with an analysis, in lucid 
French, of Herrmann’s untranslated and tough German will be a boon 
to many English students. To such Dr Goguel may be commended 
as a trustworthy guide. 

The exposition of Herrmann’s teaching, which is given very systema- 
tically, is followed by an account of the historical developement of some 
of the chief problems with which Herrmann has dealt, in which there is 
implied some criticism of the master’s positions. This criticism, as one 
might expect, is not the strongest element in Dr Goguel’s book : it is too 
hesitating, too much qualified by reservations and extenuations, to be 
very effective or illuminating. But we must remember the author has 
himself informed us that criticism is not his task, and has admitted that 
it can only be competently attempted by one who approaches Herrmann’s 
position from another school of thought. It is no disparagement to the 
excellent account which Dr Goguel has given us of Herrmann’s teaching, 
to say that it will certainly not resolve, for those who feel them, the 
difficulties which prevent acceptance of some of the contentions of the 
school of Ritschl and Herrmann. 
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Developement and Divine Purpose, by VERNON F. Storr. (Methuen 
& Co., 1906.) 

Tuts volume, we are told in the Preface, ‘ contains the first set of 
lectures given before the University of Cambridge, under the terms 
of the lectureship established in 1904 through the generosity of 
Dr Stanton, Ely Professor of Divinity.’ 

In communicating his offer of this endowment to the University, 
Dr Stanton expressed the belief that such lectures would prove attrac- 
tive to others besides students of the section, comprising the history and 
principles of Philosophy of Religion, recently introduced into Part II of 
the Theological Tripos. It is this wider circle to which the first course 
of lectures seems to have been addressed ; and their publication must 
be welcomed since they are certainly calculated to prove both attractive 
and helpful to a very considerable number of persons, besides those who 
were privileged to hear them delivered. The clergy, ordinands, and 
many amongst the laity who are interested in questions lying on the 
border between theology and philosophy or science, will find in 
Mr Storr’s book a very simple, lucid, and interesting exposition of 
various questions and problems connected with the conceptions of de- 
velopement and design, and of the present position of the teleological 
argument. 

Paley and Darwin are the two great names round which Mr Storr’s 
discussion of design mainly centres ; and nothing could be clearer than 
his account of the doctrines of these two thinkers. The chapter on 
Organism and Mechanism is also worthy of especial praise as a clear 
statement of the differences between living and non-living things. The 
bearing of the theories of evolution and natural selection upon teleo- 
logical arguments is a subject which has of late years been dealt with so 
frequently and so fully that, at the present moment, it is very difficult 
to find anything wholly new to say upon it; but, if not new, much that 
Mr Storr has written is certainly very fresh. 

There is another great name connected with the history of teleological 
speculation, one at least as important as those which have been men- 
tioned as determining the course of the discussion in the work before 
us, though one that is apt to be almost ignored in philosophical litera- 
ture of the less heavy kind—the name of Kant. An examination of 
Kant’s standpoint, as described in the third Critique, lay, perhaps, 
outside the scope and purpose of Mr Storr’s lectures ; but one cannot 
help feeling that here and there some definite reckoning with Kant’s 
critical investigation as to the limits of the validity or applicability of 
teleological concepts was called for. While the questions which he 
raised are left unanswered, the precise value of any teleological argument 
remains indeterminate. 
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These remarks are particularly relevant to Mr Storr’s discussion of the 
teleological import of ‘progress’ in Nature, which will be found in 
Chapter IV. Our conception of ‘progress’ is essentially teleological ; 
but it is quite another matter whether the facts that we collectively call 
‘ progress’ are the outcome of actual design. Mr Storr recognizes this ; 
for, after insisting that we necessarily interpret progress in teleological 
terms, he remarks (p. 82): ‘it is true, indeed, that this does not prove 
that the progressive developement of the world is designed.’ Had this 
truth been dwelt upon, and its consequences always borne in mind, it 
would have been easier for the reader to appreciate the vast difference 
in demonstrative value between the subjective necessity of teleological 
concepts for our explanation of the organic world and their objective 
necessity as ‘constitutive principles’. All that can be derived from the 
concept of progress, and indeed all that Mr Storr claims after the admis- 
sion just cited, is that ‘it renders it natural for us to ask whether we may 
not apply’ it to the movement of the universe ; which may be granted 
without the teleologist’s position being improved. The argument, in fact, 
becomes only an apparent argument; and this the reader will the more 
easily gather who observes the recurrence in this context (pp. 82-85) of 
expressions (here italicized) such as ‘we seem compelled to interpret 
(progress) in teleological terms’, ‘it becomes natural to ask’ or ‘to 
regard’, &c. On a later page (p. 127), in a passage dealing with the 
argument from design, the distinction between the subjective and the 
objective necessity of the teleological concept seems for the moment 
to have been forgotten altogether ; for the sentence: ‘We cannot look 
out upon the natural world and not see in it the marks of purpose’ is 
shortly followed by the statement, having all the appearance of an equi- 
valent proposition : ‘the growth of organic structures and the nature of 
living forms are such that we are compelled to say of them that they 
look as if they had been designed.’ One nowhere finds in this volume 
an adequate appreciation of the immensity of the gulf between these 
two propositions, the latter of which alone the author, and indeed the 
teleologist generally, on the plane of discussion hitherto adopted, is 
entitled to make. And the difference between them is in no wise 
bridged over by the reflexion that ‘the teleological idea is an ultimate 
category of thought’ (i.e. a fundamental postulate?) ‘or, at any rate, 
represents what must always remain an ultimate attitude for the majority 
of men’ (p. 127). There may be matters in which we can trust the 
guidance of ‘the common consciousness’ of the race, which Mr Storr at 
this point appeals to us to respect; but one would have thought that 
there could scarcely be included among them a question, metaphysical 
in nature, requiring precisely the attitude and the equipments of mind 
! The italics are mine. 
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which the common consciousness, in virtue of the fact that it is common, 
necessarily lacks. Belief in the independent existence of the world, 
as it is known to us sentient beings, will probably always remain ‘an 
ultimate attitude for the majority of men’—more ultimate than the 
teleological idea ; yet one gathers from Developement and Divine Purpose 
that its author has not, in this instance, himself been impelled by respect 
for the common consciousness to join in the universal consent. 

The narrower kinds of teleological argument, such as those from 
progress and adaptation in the organic world, do not furnish anything like 
a theistic proof of themselves; they have confirmatory value, however, 
when absorbed into the wider argument derived from the implications 
of order in Nature. This, which is the prior argument in logical 
sequence, is also philosophically by far the most satisfactory. And it is 
presented in Mr Storr’s fifth chapter with ability and force. In the 
spiritualistic and teleological implications of the inorganic world we find 
a ground for our teleology of the organic ; and such cosmic teleology 
being granted, it matters little whether variation be definite or indefinite, 
whether natural selection, in so far as it is an exclusive theory and not 
a platitude, be true or false, or whether the organism be essentially 
different from a mechanism. This might perhaps with advantage have 
been brought out more clearly in the work before us; nevertheless the 
chapters which discuss these special points are indispensable to a treatise 
dealing with developement and design, and they are certainly rich in 
interesting facts and useful criticism. After meeting certain difficulties 
and objections to the argument from design, the author analyses the 
conceptions of developement and purpose, and, in discussing the tests of 
developement as applied to theological doctrine, furnishes a criticism 
of Newman’s theory. 

F. R. TENNANT. 
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